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REPORT. 



To the Sonorahle the Legislature : 

Agreeably to the requirements of the statute, the State Board 
of Charities respectfully submit this their eighth annaal 

REPORT. 

The act establishing the Board and the subsequent statutes 
relating to it, having been fully referred to in the last annual 
report, a brief statement as to the legislation had in regard to 
it, and the work it has performed, is all that now seems to be 
desirable. The Board was organized nnder the act, chapter 
851, of the laws of 1867. It consisted of eight persons, 
appointed by the G-ovemor and Senate, one to reside in each 
judicial district, to be known as the Board of State Commis- 
sioners of Public Charities, the members to hold office after 
the first classification for eight years. By act chapter 281, 
of the laws of 1870, the Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of 
State, Comptroller and Attorney-General were constituted 
members ex officio of the Board ; and by the act chapter 
571, of the laws of 1873, three members were added to it, 
to be appointed by the Gfovemor and Senate, one from the 
county of Kings and two from tlie county of New York. 
By this act the name of the Board was changed to that ot 
"The State Board of Charities." The Commissioners receive 
no compensation for their services, but are entitled to their 
actual expenses when in the discharge of official duties. 

The several statutes referred to, confer upon the Commis- 
sioners, or any one of them, authority to visit and inspect any 
[Sen. Doc. No. 15.] 2 
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charitable, eleeiiiosynaiy,correctioual, or reformatory institu- 
tions in the State ; and also to visit and inspect any incorpo- 
rated or private asylum, institution, home or retreat for the 
detention, treatment and care of insane persons, or persons of 
unsound mind. They are likewise authorized and required to 
visit and inspect each of the county poor-houses, and city 
almshouses, at least once in every two years, and as much 
oftener as they may deem desirable. Ample powers are given 
to the Commissioners in the discharge of their duties, and they 
are required to report the results of their examinations and 
inquiries annually to the Legislature, with such conclusions 
and recommendations as they may consider proper. 

The Board was organized in the month of July, 1867. A 
considerable number of institutions were visited that year, 
and a brief report was made to the Legislature of 1868. 

The county poor-houses and city alms-houses, and also the 
several State institutions, were all visited in 1868, and a fall 
report of their condition was presented to the Legislature of 
1869. This report, so far as it related to the county poor- 
house, received extensive notice from the press and from the 
county authorities, generally, and it is believed led to many 
of the great improvements which have since been made in a 
large number of these institutions. 

The sevei"al incorporated charities of the State were visited 
in 1869. These were referred to at considerable length in the 
report made to the Legislature of 1870. Since that time reports 
of the condition of the various institutions subject to the 
visitation of the Board, have been presented annually to the 
Legislature accompanied by a large amount of statistical 
information, which has been carefully analyzed and tabulated, 
and is believed to be of great interest and value as a guide to 
legislation on pauperism, and in the admiiiisti-ation of private 
charity. 

In 1871 the Board made an extended inquiry as to the num- 
ber and condition of the insane and idiots of the State, not 
only in the public and private institutions, but also as to those 
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in family care. This inquiry was probably more complete and 
full than any before made in this country. Its results which 
have been largely noticed, both in this and other States, were 
given in tlie annual report of the Board, presented to the Leg- 
islature of 1873. 

The condition of the pauper and destitute children in the 
various county poor-houses and other institations was specially 
inquired into in 1873. This inquiry was thorough and exhaust- 
ive, and the results were furnished to the Legislature In the 
report presented in 1874. The subject has attracted attention 
in all parts of the State, and a great improvement in the care 
of this unfortunate and helpless class of dependents has 
taken place, as will be shown in detail in a subsequent part 
of this report. 

Other special inquiries in regard to institutions, and the 
various matters coming under the supervision of the Board, 
have been made by its officers and committees, from time to 
time, as occasion seemed to demand, and the results furnished 
to the Legislature. 

Meetings of the Board. 

Since its last annual report (March 23, 1874,) the Board has 
held three public meetings, of which due notice was given. 
The attendance of members at these meetings is reported in 
accordance with the statute, and was as follows : 

At Rochester, June 11, 1874, Lieutenant- Grovemor Robinson 
and Commissioners Pruyn, Anderson, Miller, Foster, Letch- 
worth and Devereux. 

At New York, September 10, 1874, Commissioners Pruyn, 
Letchworth, Anderson, Miller, Eastman and Devereux, 

At Albany, December 28, 1874, the Secretary of State, 
Diedrich Willers, Jr., and Commissioners Pruyn, Letchworth, 
Anderson, Miller and Devereus. 

The Board has also held other meetings during the time 
above named as follows : 
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At Albany, July 31, 1874, at New York, December 3, 1874, 
and at Albany, January 12, 1875. 

At the meeting held at Rochester, June 11, 1874, the Board 
re-elected its president and secretary, and elected a vice-presi- 
dent (Commissioner William P. Letchworth). The Board also 
appointed an assistant secretary (Mr. James O, Fanning), 
under and pursuant to act chapter 464, of the laws of 1874, 
who entered upon his duties on the first day of July last. It 
also revised its rules and regulations for the discharge of its 
functions, and provided for the prosecntion of its labors dur- 
ing the year. 

Business of the Office. 

The business of the office has increased year by year since 
the organization of the Board, as its range of duties and 
inquiries lias, from time to time, been extended. This has 
heretofore been performed by the secretary alone, thus largely 
interfering with his other duties. The appointment of an 
assistant secretary the past year has enabled the secretary to 
devote much more time, than in former years, to the inspection 
of institutions, and in the discharge of other duties, specially 
assigned to him by statute, concerning the disposition of State 
paupers. 

During the past year, returns have been received very gen- 
erally from the various institutions subject to the inspection 
of the Board. These have been analyzedand tabulated under 
the direction of the assistant secretary, and the tables are 
hereto annexed. This work, and the conducting an extended 
correspondence, and conferences with officers and others hav- 
ing business with the Board, has occupied the entire time of 
the assistant secretary, and rendered his constant presence at 
the office necessary. 

Visitations. 

The several members of the Board have given considerable 

time to visitations during the past year, and in some instances, 

visits have been made by them to nearly all the institutions in 
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their respective districts. The vice-president has visited and 
inspected a very large number of institutions, including nearly 
all the county poor-houses and city alms-housas. The secre- 
tary has likewise been steadily engaged in this work, so that 
a very large portion of the institutions of the State coming 
under the supervision of the Board, have thus been visited 
during the year. 

By the act chapter 571, of the laws of 1873, the Board was 
authorized to designate three or more suitable persons to act 
as visitors in any county of such Institutions as are subject to 
the visitation of the Board. Under this act visitors have been 
designated in quite a large number of counties of the State, 
who have shown great interest in their work, and have visited 
the institutions in their several districts, and scrutinized their 
workings with care. In many instances they have made 
iraporfeint and valuable suggestions to the Hoard regarding 
points of administration. It is gratifying to be able to state 
that these visitors have labored in entire harmony with the 
local authorities, and their presence has always been welcomed 
in the institutions which they have visited. Their suggestions 
have been received vrith kindness and respect and often acted 
upon to the advantage of the institutions. 

The Board avails itself of this opportunity to express their 
sincere thanks to these intelligent and benevolent gentlemen 
and ladies, who have devoted so much valuable time and 
experience to the care of the unfortunate classes, and for the 
aid which they have rendered in the general discharge of their 
duties. These committees will be extended and enlai^ed from 
time to time as the public interest may seem to demand. 

Divisions of the Report. 

The history and work of the Board having been thus briefly 
i-eferred to, the several topics proposed to be discussed in this 
report will be next considered as follows : 
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I. Oat-door Relief. 

IL Organization of Labor in Poorhoaaes. 
HL Alien Paupers. 
IV. Pauper and Destitute Children. 
V. State Paupers. 

VI. Provision for the Chronic Insane. 
VII. Statistical and Financial Tables. 
VIII. Hospital Construction. 
IX. Causes of the Increase of Crime, Pauperism and Insanity. 



I. — OUT-DOOR RELIEF. 

There is probably no question that concerns the administra- 
tion of public charity of more importance, both in its social 
and financial aspect, than the furnishing of temporary or out- 
door relief to the poor. This should be given in the event of 
real distress only, and when there is good reason to believe 
that it will arrest the first steps and stages of dependence. 
In cases of sickness or sadden calamity, or the death or dis- 
abling of the head of the family, such aid cannot be furnished 
too promptly, and especially when the welfare of children is 
concerned. When thus administered, it serves to tide over 
the interval of suff'ering and want, saves the family intact, 
preserves self-respect, and rescues the persons so assisted from 
pauperism. 

But the danger lies in the too free and indiscriminate 
use of this mode of dispensing public charity. The able- 
bodied should be given to understand that they cannot be 
allowed to depend, even temporarily, upon public charity, but 
that they must provide for their support by their labor. To 
extend aid to this class, unless in extraordinary and excep- 
tional instances, tends to destroy their pride of character, 
weakens self-reliance, and, if given to the head of a family, it 
also educates the children, when they arrive at maturity, to 
depend upon the same source for support. 
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The e:Spejise attending this form of relief ia rapidly increas- 
ing, and may well arrest public attention. While the people 
are willing to relieve in this way every case of real dislress, 
they should not be burdened with the expense of supporting 
the able-bodied in idleness. Tliis matter is receiving very 
thoughtful consideration on the part of superintendents of 
the poor and other officials, and it is' believed that much 
may be done to check its growth. 

Impressed with the great importance of this subject, the 
Board, at its meeting in June last, requested Commissioner 
Anderson to examine and inquire into the matter, and to report 
the result of his inquiries and examination to the Board. He 
has accordingly devoted a large amount of time to its con- 
sideration and in personal conference with officials, and has 
prepared and submitted to the Board an elaborate report 
thereon, a copy of which is hereto appended. This report 
contains much matter of great public interest, and is earnestly 
commended to the attention of the Legislature, 



II.— ORGANIZATION OF LABOR IN POOR-HOUSES. 

The subject of providing labor for the inmates of poor- 
houses is one of the most difficult questions with which offi- 
cials charged with the support of the poor have to deal. The 
earnings of the inmates of these institutions, it appears, are 
quite small, being reported at only about $35,000 annually. 
When we consider that a very considerable number of these 
are only partially disabled, and that during the winter months 
quite a portion are able-bodied, it would seem that they ought 
to contribute much more by their earnings toward the cost 
of their maintenance. 

It is believed, therefore, that our poor-houses should, in fact, 
become "Houses of Industry," having departments for the 
helpless, infirm and sick, with facilities for the employment 
of the able-bodied and partially disabled. The farms attached 
to these institutions offer very good opportunities for labor 
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during the summer, and in the winter months light manufac- 
turing, as broom, basket and brush making, etc., might be 
introduced. While the income of such industi'ies could not 
probably be made large, it is believed that they should bft 
earned ou — if for no other purpose, as a means of discipline 
to the inmates, and the teaching lessons of industry and self- 
reliance. In certain localities district work-houses might be 
established to meet these ends. 

This subject has been frequently alluded to in former 
reports of the Board, and it is not deemed necessary to repeat 
the statements before made. It is receiving much tlioughtful 
attention on the part of poor-house officials generally, and it 
is gratifying to note that great advancements are being made 
in many localities. 

The subject is partially discussed and its importance con- 
sidered in the preliminary report of Commissioner Anderson, 
on out-door relief, before referred to, 

III. — ALIEX PAUPERS. 

The subject of the introduction of alien paupers and con- 
victs into the State, early attracted the attention of the Board. 
From frequent examination of the inmates of poor-houses, 
alms-houses, and other public institutions, the Board is con- 
vinced that the State is suffering largely from the burden of 
supporting great numbers of these classes. A portion of the 
pauper class reach us in an enfeebled condition, by voluntary 
emigration ; others, it is believed, are encouraged and even 
aided by individuals or officials of foreign countries to 
migrate to our shores. The magnitude of the evils, both 
social and financial, arising from the introduction of these 
classes of persons into the State, prompted the Board during 
the past year to make a thorough examination of this subject. 
The matter was referred to Commissioner Anderson, who has 
devoted much time to the question, and prepared an elaborate 
report to the Board in regard to it, which is hereto appended. 
The Board also procured John Norton Pomeroy, Esq., of 
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Rochester, to make an examinatton of the legal cLuestion 
involved, and his report is likewise annexed. Attention is 
earnestly invited to these reports as containing important and 
valuable information npon the subject. 

IV. - PAUPER AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 

The condition of the pauper and destitute children of the 
State attracted the attention of the Board soon after its organi- 
zation. 

The examination of the poor-houses in 1868 clearly demon- 
strated that these institutions could not be made fit places in 
which to rear children, and the efforts of the Board were 
promptly directed to effect their removal. Accordingly, the 
superintendents and keepers were earnestly urged to provide 
for the children under their care in families, orphan asylums 
or other appropriate institutions. The board of supervisors 
of the various counties were also appealed to, and requested 
to take action in the matter, and in many instances with suc- 
cess. Since that time the subject has never been lost sight of by 
the Board and its officers, but has been urged upon the proper 
authorities as occasion afforded. In a large number of coun- 
ties all the dependent children over two years of age have 
been placed in asylums, or otherwise suitably provided for, 
and commitments of this class to the county poor-house in 
those counties have been prohibited. As a result, the number 
of children in the poor-houses has steadily diminished, and a 
growing interest in this subject is nearly everywhere exhibited, 
not only by the county officials, but by the public. 

The number of children in the county poor-houses in 1868, 
exclusive of the counties of New York and Kings, was one 
thousand two hundred and twenty-two (1,222). The following 
table shows the number in these institutions at the close of 
each year for the past seven years, also the number of adult 
paupers and the proportion of children, as compared with the 
other inmates : 

[Sen. Doc. No. 15.1 3 
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Years. 


So. ol children. 


No. of other Inmtktes. 


Bntlo ot oblldren 


186S.... 


1,222 


7,019 


17.41 


1869.... 


920 


6,783 


13.56 


1870.... 


792 


6,46S 


12.25 


1871.... 


675 


6,338 


10.65 


1873.... 


679 


6,346 


10.69 


18:3.... 


fiU 


6,774 


9.51 


1874.... 


593 


6,456 


9.18 



It appearing by the inquiry of 1873, hereinbefore referred 
to, that tlie poor-housea still contained nearly four hundred 
(400) children over two years of age, at the close of that year, 
the Board decided early in the past year to make a vigorous 
effort to effect, as far as possible, their removal. At the 
meeting held in June last, Commissioner Letchworth (Vice- 
President), was requested to give the subject special atten- 
tion, and vpas authorized to confer, personally and by letter, 
with superintendents of the poor and other officers, and also 
to institute such inquiries and examinations into the matter 
as he miglit deem desirable and proper. During the past 
year he has addressed written communications to the super- 
intendents throughout the State generally, upon the subject, 
and has also visited most of the county poor-houses and city 
alms-houses, and made an examination of the children who 
were inmates. The secretary, under the direction of the Board, 
likewise addressed special communications to the several 
boards of supervisors of the counties in which children were 
retained in poor-houses, calling attention to their condition, 
and urging action in their behalf. 

As a result of this" effort, the number of children in the 
poor-houses, it will be seen, was materially lessened at the 
close of the year. As the order for their removal by the 
boards of supervisors of several counties had not been carried 
out at the date the returns were made, it is probable that a 
considerable further reduction will soon be effected. The 
report of the vice-president, which has been prepared with 
great thoroughness, is hereto annexed. It contains much valu- 
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able and ' highly interesting information, to which attention 
is earnestly invited. 

Although the number of children in the county poor-houeea 
has been considerably lessened during the past year, it is to 
be deeply regretted that these institutions still give shelter to 
nearly three hundred (300) intelligent children over two years 
of age, who need proper training and care to fit them for use- 
ful stations in life. The history of children reared in county 
poor-houses offers no encouragement to continue the practice. 
The child may leave the institation for a time, give fair prom- 
ise of success, but ander the first discouragement it comes 
back, and learns in the end to know no other home than the 
poor-house. The associations of their early training, in most 
cases, cling to them through life, and mar their future. A 
few indeed go oat, find homes in families and do well, but the 
mass of them fail. Their failure cannot be justly cliarged to 
the officers having them in their care, but to the system itself. 
It is believed that these evils can be remedied only by its 
abolition. The timely and thoughtful action of the boards of 
supervisors of many of the counties upon the subject has 
accomplished much in this direction, and it is believed has 
generally proved to be highly satisfactory. In other counties, 
however, no action has yet been taken in this matter; the 
children, as heretofore, being committed to the poor-houses 
and retained in them, and in some instances there is an increase 
of their numbers . 

It would seem, therefore, if the evils referred to are to be 
wholly remedied, some legislation upon the subject is neces- 
sary. The Board accordingly recommend that the commit- 
ment of children of intelligence over two years of age, to 
county poor-houses, be hereafter prohibited by statute, and 
that the proper authorities be required to remove all such 
children now in those institutions, and provide for them other- 
■wise, within a reasonable, specified time. 

The local statutes enacted by boards of supervisors prohibit- 
ing the commitment of children to poor-houses, and now in 
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force in over one-half the counties, causes no embarrassment 
to the superintendents in providing for them, and it is believed 
that the provisions of a general statute upon the subject might 
be readily carried out. The facilities offered for placing 
children in families, orphan asylums, and other institutions 
would seem to be sufficient to provide for every child thrown 
upon the public for support. Moreover, these facilities are 
more easily attainable before the child reaches complete 
dependence and becomes more or less contaminated, even for 
a short time, by the associations of pauper life. To permit 
the child to be sent to the poor-house, and afterward tax 
officials and the public with the task of its removal would 
seem to be neither politic nor wise. While this course is 
pursued there will always be more or less of this class 
in these institutions. In no way, it is believed, can we 
so effectually check the social evils of pauperism, and lessen 
the burden of taxation for charitable purposes, as by promptly 
and suitably providing for every child who, from misfortune or 
wrongs, may be thrown upon the public for support. The 
subject is one of great public importance and demands atten- 
tion. It has been referred to in former reports, and ia again 
earnestly urged upon the consideration of the Legislature. 

V.~ STATE PAUPERS. 

The first section of the act chapter 661, of the laws of 1873, 
defining a new settlement of certain poor persons, is as fol- 
lows : 

" Sectios 1. Evety poor person who is blind, lame, old, impotent 
or decrepit, or in any other way disabled or enfeebled, so as to be 
unable by work to maintain himself, who shall apply for aid to any 
superintendent or overseer of the poor or other oEBcer charged with 
the snpport and relief of indigent persons, and who shall not have 
resided sixty days in any county of this State within one year preced- 
ing the time of such application, shall be deemed a State pauper, and 
shall be maintained as hereinafter provided," 

As this act has been in force only a short time, it is thought 
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desirable before considering its operations for the past year, 
to restate briefly its general provisions as given in tlie last 
report of the Board, as follows : 

"The act autliorizea the Board, oa behuli ol' the State, to contract 
with the authorities of not more than five coiiutiea or cities of this 
Stat«, for the reception, support and care, in the poor-houses or other 
suitable buildings of such counties or cities respectively, of such 
paupers as may be committed thereto, in accordance with the said act, 
and directs, that while thoa nsed, the said poor-houaes shall be known 
aa State alme-honses. Power is given to the Board to establish 
rules and regulations for the discipline, employment, treatment and 
care of such paupers, and for their discharge, and also to direct the 
transfer of paupers from one such alms-house to another. 

"The authority to commit paupers to such alms-honsea ia vested in 
county judges, justices of the peace and police justices, and the act 
directs in what manner it shall be exercised. The expenses for the 
support and treatment of such paupers are paid by the State to the 
several counties or cities at the rates agreed upon. The act further 
provides that a record in duplicate shall be kept of all such paupers 
in the sevei'al State alms-housea, and the secretary is required, from 
time to time, to verify the con'ectness of the same, both by compari- 
son and by personal examination of the minutes of such alms-hous(?8. 

■' It is required of the Board to cause such alms-houses to be visited 
periodically, and also that the secretary shall visit and inspect all of 
them at least once in every three months, and as much oftener as he 
may deem expedient, or the Board may direct. Certain specified 
powers are also given to the secretary, among which ai'e authority to 
remove the insane to the State asylums, to indenture minors, and to 
remove paupers to other States or conntries," 

Before proceeding to designate any of the State alms-honses 
under the act, the Board took measures to learn the wishes of 
the several county and city authorities in regard to the mat- 
ter, requesting a description of the buildings and accommoda- 
tions they might desire to offer, and also to fix the price at 
wliich tliey would respectively receive and maintain paupers. 
The number of proposals received was fourteen (14). After 
an examination of most of the buildings offered, and upon 
mature consideration of tlie whole subject, the Board, on tlie 
15th of October, 1873, accepted the proposals of the city of 
Albany, and the counties of Suffolk, Delaware and St. Law- 
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rence, and on the 8th of December subsequently that of the 
county of Erie. The several buildings thus contracted for 
and designated by the Board in accordance with the act, 
with the accommodations of each, and the rate of support, 
respectively, are as follows : 

Accnmmo- Ante of 
dHtluna, support 

The State Alms-house at Albany city 200 $3 50 

The State Alms-house at Yaphank, Suffolk county, 150 2 30 
The State Alms-houeea at Delhi, Delaware 

county 50 3 85 

The State AlmB-house at Canton, St. Lawrence 

county 150 3 00 

The State Alms-house at Bu&Io, Erie county. . . 200 2 40 



The first commitment under the act was made October 22, 
1873. The following table shows the number of persons com-- 
mitted to each of these alma-houses, and the changes to 
September 30, 1874: 

Table showing the number of persons committed to each ef 
the State alms-houses and the changes from October 22, 1873, 
to September 30, 1874 : 
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It appears from this table that the number of paupers com- 
mitted to September 30, 1874, was five hundred and sixty- 
three (563), and the number in the several State alms-houses 
October 1, 1874, was forty-four (44). Of those transferred, 
one (1) subsequently died, two (2) are at the Willard Asy- 
lum and one (1) at the Utica State Asylum. This gives forty- 
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six (46) in all, nnder care October 1, 1874. A coaaiderable 
number of these have since been disposed of, so that only a 
very small proportion of those committed are likely to become 
permanent burdens upon tlie State. 

By an examination of the foregoing table it wUl be observed 
that of those committed during the period named, three hun- 
dred and fifty-four (354) were sent to other States or countries 
where it was learned they had l^al settlements or friends, 
willing to support or aid in supporting them, thereby reliev- 
ing the State of the burden and expense of their care. These 
removals were made under the direction of the secretary of 
the Board, agreeably to section 11 of the act, which is as 
follows : 

"§ 11. Any person becoming an inmate of any such alms-house, 
and expressing a preference to be sent to any State or country where 
siiid pauper may have a legal settlement or friends, willing to support 
or aid in supportiug him, the secretary of said Board may cause the 
removal of snch pauper to such State or country ; provided, in the 
judgment of said secretary, the interests of the State and the welfare 
of the pauper will be promoted thereby ; and the said seeretarj shall 
report, from time to time, to said Board, the names of all persons 
removed nnder the provisions of this act, the places whence removed, 
and the cost of the several removals." 

The proper execution of this section of the act involves 
a large amount of labor, and requires much careful and 
patient investigation. The coniniitments embrace persons 
witli every variety of disability enumerated in the statute, 
including not nnfrequently the insane, idiots and the feeble- 
minded. These, at first, are generally unable to give any reli- 
able information as to their friends or places of settlement, 
and their history in most instances is traced with great diffi- 
culty. By frequent examinations and extended corres- 
pondence the legal status of a large number of this class, 
from time to time, has been determined, and they have been 
sent to their friends or proper institutions. 

The greatest portion of those committed under the act, how- 
ever, are poor persons of other States or countries overtaken 
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by distress while in this State for temporary pnrposes. 
AmoDg these are the aged and infirm, the sick, children, and 
freqnently whole families. But fev? of these, it is foand, ever 
had a legal residence Id this State, or were ever in it before, 
and they are usoally without relatives or friends in this State 
to rely npon for aid. Many of them it seems were paupers 
before entering the State, and these are often traced as coming 
directly from poor-houses or other public institutions. 

Another considerable class of those committed were Union 
soldiers of the late war, snffering from the effects of wounds 
received in the service, or disabled by disease. Many of them 
entered the service from this State, but were discharged in 
other States, and upon returning find themselves without 
friends or legal settlement. These, as far as possible, have 
been sent, under arrangement with the proper authorities, to 
the various United States Soldiers' Homes, 

The beneficial results of the act, both in its economic and 
humane influences, it is believed are already acknowledged. 
By its provisions the State is being steadily relieved of the 
burden and expense of permanently supporting a large num- 
ber of disabled and unfortunate persons, temporarily in its 
borders, the care of whom properly belongs to other States 
and countries. The practice on the part of the local author- 
ities has been largely, heretofore, to send this class from one 
locality to another, thereby seeking to avoid the expense of 
providing for their care. When so enfeebled as to prevent 
their being sent further, they usually settle upon some county 
as dependents for the remainder of their lives. In this man- 
ner a very large number of the paupers now in our county 
poor-houses have been fixed upon the counties. Under this 
act tile unfortunate and helpless in this State, who have no 
special claims for aid upon any locality, are temporarily and 
kindly provided for, and, in the end, offered new opportuni- 
ties in life, by being sent to their homes and placed under the 
kindly intiuences of friends. The timely aid thus furnished, 
it is believed, has saved many of this class from the social 
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degradation of pauperism, and relieved tlie State from the 
burden and expense of providing permanently for their care. 
This is proved by the fact that of those thus removed from 
the State, only four, so far as can be ascertained, have as yet 
returned. 

In their last annual report to the Legislature, the Board 
recommended that authority be given to designate additional 
State alms-houses, both as a matter of convenience to the 
counties and economy of administration. By act chapter 464 
of the laws of 1874, the Board is authorized to increase the 
number of such alms-houses to fifteen (15). Under this act 
the Board, on the 25th of December last, decided to accept the 
proposals of the counties of Onondaga, Jefferson and Broome, 
and contracts in writing are soon to be entered into vrith the 
proper authorities of those counties. Other proposals have 
been received, which are under consideration, and further 
contracts will be made from timeto time, as the public interests 
may seem to demand. 

VI.— PROVISION FOR THE CHRONIC INSANE. 

The act of 1865, creating the Willard Asylum, was the first 
distinct recognition of the claims of the chronic insane upon 
the State for better care than that theretofore aff'orded by the 
counties. This act provided that, as portions of the buildings 
were completed, the accommodations should be apportioned in 
a just and equitable manner among the several counties, and 
it required the superintendents of the poor to send the chronic 
pauper insane of their respective counties to that institution. 
It also provided for the more general treatment of the acute 
insane, by directing their prompt removal to the appropriate 
State asylum. 

The Willard Asylnm was opened in December, 1869. At 

that time the county institutions, exclusive of the counties of 

New York and Kings, contained about fifteen hundred (1500) 

insane, most of whom were chronic cases. They were gen- 

[Sen. Doe. No. 15.] 4 
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erally in a wretched and deplonible condition, and in many 
instances gross abases had long existed. Since then, over 
nine hnndred (900) of this class have from time to time been 
transferred from these receptacles to that institution, inclnding 
a large portion of tlie most disturbed and violent cases. These 
transfers have afforded considerable relief to the counties, but 
an accnmnlation is again taking place, which is becoming bur- 
densome, and if not soon checked, it mast resnlt in great evils. 

It appears from the retnms of the superintendents of the 
poor, to the Board, that the county institutions contained 
over thirteen hnndred (1300) insane at the close of the past 
year. The Willard Asylum has now reached nearly its con- 
templated capacity, and its accommodations have been taken 
by the connties as fast as provided. The question therefore 
presses itself upon the attention of the Legislature, what dis- 
position shall be made of the large number of chronic insane 
still in the county poor-houses ? This question is becoming 
an urgent one, and it is believed calls for prompt and consid- 
erate action. On the opening of the Willard Asylum the 
county authorities generally expressed a willingness to yield 
their chronic insane to State care, and refrained from making 
further provision for this class, having in view the ultimate 
abandonment of their county institutions. These are now 
mostly full and many of them crowded, and unless soon 
relieved by the State, the authorities in many of the counties 
must, of necessity, begin the erection of additional buildings. 

By the act of 1871, the Board is authorized to make an 
order exempting any county from the operation of the Wil- 
lard Asylum Act, relating to the chronic insane, upon appli- 
cation of the superintendents of the poor, and satisfactory 
evidence being furnished that the buildings and means 
employed to take care of the chronic pauper insane of such 
county are sufficient and proper for such purpose. Under 
this act, after a careful examination of the accommodations 
offered, the Board has granted exemptions to the following 
counties, viz. : Chautauqua, Chenango, Genesee, Jefferson, 
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Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego, Suffolk and Wyoming. It may be 
proper to state that in most of these counties, very good accom- 
modations for the chronic insane had been provided prior to 
the establishment of the Willard Asylum, and the Board, in 
arriving at its conclusions in the matter, was influenced by 
this consideration. Other counties have applied to be thus 
relieved, but the accommodations provided not appearing 
upon examination to be adequate and proper, the Board has 
declined to make the exemptions. 

It is shown by experience that most of the counties cannot 
be expected to make suitable provision for the care of their 
chronic insane. This does not grow out of any feeling of 
inhumanity or disregard of the claims of this unfortunate class 
on the part of the county authorities. The small number of 
chronic insane in a majority of the counties renders it very 
expensive to furnish suitable buildings and employ proper 
attendants. The Board therefore does not deem it advisable 
to encourage the county authorities generally to provide for 
their chronic insane, but on the contrary, rather to discourage 
the .undertaking. It is believed that it will be found much 
better and less expensive to give this class proper treatment 
and care in State institutions, where the number of inmates 
accommodated may be so large as to reduce the cost of main- 
tenance to the minimum per capita rate. 

This result may be attained by the establishment of two or 
three additional asylums in different parts of the State, on the 
plan and character of the Willard Asylum, or by engrafting 
the principles of that institution upon all the State asylums, 
now having the care of acute cases only. The latter plan is 
recommended by the Board as being much more economical 
for the State and well designed to meet the wants of this class 
of insane. It will require the erection of no expensive build- 
ings for offices, and for the separate treatment of violent cases, 
as the asylums referred to already have these accommodations. 
It wiU insure to the chronic insane the best medical skill with- 
out additional expense, and also save the large sums now 
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paid for the transfer of this class from the asylums for acute 
cases to the counties or the asylums for the chronic cases. 

To carry out this plan will require only the erection of 
cheap detached buildings which wUl furnish suitable accom- 
modations for the chronic insane at the lowest possible espense. 
Such buildings have been erected of brick at the Willard 
Asylum, at a cost of about $500 for each inmate. These have 
been in use for a considerable time, and found to be wholly 
adequate and proper. When the other asylums thus provide 
for their chronic insane, and apply the rate for maintenance to 
counties, as charged at the Willard Asylum, that institution 
might be allowed to receive its proportion of acute cases. 
This would bring all the asylums under one plan, and result 
in great convenience and saving to the counties, and be advan- 
tageous to the State. The matter has been referred to in the 
reports of the Board, and is again urged upon the considera- 
tion of the Legislature. 

Vir.— STATISTICAL AND FINANCIAL TABLES. 
These are as follows : 

1. The State Institutions. 

2, County Poor-houses. 



■ 3. City Alms-l 

4. Orphan Asj'lums and Homes for the Friendless. 

5. Hospitals. 

6. Dispensaries. 

7. The Insane. 

The returns frora the various classes of institutions aie quite 
full, and a brief reference to each seems to be desirable. 

1. The State Institutions. 

Tables 1 to 5 relate to these institutions. They give the 
following general results : 

The buildings furnish accommodations for four thousand 
seven hundred and seventy (4,770) inmates. 
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The number of acres of land attached to these institutions 
is, in the aggregate, two thousand and sixty-seven (2,067). 

Their entire property was appraised, at the close of the past 
year, at cost, as follows : 

Land *636,401 04 

Buildings - 5,093,070 31 

Personal estate 520,870 13 

Total valuation $6,249,341 48 

The receipts for the year were : 

Cash balance at the commencement of the year #38 , 903 33 

From the State 673,929 01 

From all other sonrces 637,435 06 



Totiil receipts 81,349,268 00 

The expenditures were : 

For ordinary expenses #986,510 06 

For buildings, improvements, and extraordinary 

expenses 354,109 33 

Total expenditures »1, 340,619 39 

The whole amount expended for maintenance and care 
was $78,408 14 



The following is a statement of the average number of 
inmates in each of the State institutions, and the weekly cost 
of support for tlie past year : 

AverBKe number Weekly cost 

of iDmatea. ot support. 

New York State Lunatic Asylum 581 $5 42 

Willard Asylum for the Insane 827 3 09 

Hudson River State Hospital 

Buffalo State Asylum for the Insane ... 1 

State Homoeopaj^liic Asylum for the Insane .... 

New York Institution for the Blind 168 5 89 

New York State Institution for the Blind 150 5 aS 

New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 512 5 60 

New York Asyhim for Idiots 181 4 24 

New York State Inebriate Asylum 73, 57 

New York House of Refuge 740 3 70 

Western House of Refuge 366 3 19 
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The several tables referred to give a further claasificatlon of 
the items embraced in the foregoing statements, relating to the 
State institutions. 

2. County Pooe-houses. 

There are fifty-six (56) county poor-houses in the State. 
Tables Nos. 6 to 10 relate to these institutions, from which the 
following appears : 

The number of acres of land connected with the several 
county poor-houses is eight thousand five hundred and forty- 
eight (8,548). 

The entire value, including the buildings, improvements, 
etc., is estimated by the saperintendents at $2,305,061.33. 

The whole number of persons under the care of these institu- 
tions the past year was 26,940 

The number temporarily relieved was 70,469 

Total supported and relieved 97,409 

The expenditures were as follows : 

For full support $616,038 44 

For temporary relief 615,496 93 

Total expenditures $1,231 , 535 37 

The whole earnings of the pauper inmates was estimated at 
$40,960. 

The changes in the poor-houses during the year were as 
follows : 

The number of inmates December 1, 1873, was 6,339 

Eeceived during the year 20,346 

Born in the poor-bouse 255 

26,940 

The number discharged was 18,888 

Bound ont 184 

Absconded 554 

Died 858 

20,484 

Remaining Nov. 30, 1874: males, 3,573; females, 2,883; 
total 6,456 
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Included in those remaining in the poor-houses at the close 
of the year, there were one thousand three hundred and 
eleven (1,311) insane; three hundred and thirty-eight (338) 
idiots ; one hundred and Bixty (160) epileptics ; thirty-seven 
(37) deaf-mutes ; one hundred and fifty-four (164) blind ; and 
five hundred and ninety-three (593) children under sixteeji 
years. 

Of the whole number supported during the year, eighteen 
thousand eight hundred and fifty (18,850) were males, and 
eight thousand and ninety (8,090) females ; eleven thousand 
three hundred and sixty-sis (11,386) were natives and fifteen 
thousand five hundred and seventy-four (15,574) foreigners. 

3. City Alms-houses, 

The number of city alms-houses in the State is seven (7). 
The following appears from the tables Nos. 11 to 15, relating 
to these institutions : 
The whole number of iumatea of the city alms-houses the 

past year was 43,119 

The number temporarily relieved was 51 , 922 

Total supported and relieved 95,041 

The following were the expenditures : 

For alms-bonse support 11,009,964 55 

For temporary rebef 252,780 66 

Total expenditures .- «1, 262, 745 21 

The following changes occurred in the city alms-houses the 
past year : 

The number of inmates December 1, 1873, was 8,209 

Beceived during the year 34,300 

Born in the alms-houses 610 

43,119 

The number discharged was 30,449 

Bound out 251 

Absconded 177 

Died 3 ,401 

34,878 

BemuQing December 1, 1874 : males, 4,532 ; females, 4^09 ; 

total 8,841 
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The city alms-hoasesi have connected with them one handred 
and ninety-one (191) acres of land, the estimated value of 
which, with the buildings and improvements thereon, is 
$4,110,000.00. 

The income from pauper labor the past year was reported 
at S2,875.00. 

Of the whole number of persons in the city alms-houses the 
past year, twenty-four thousand seven hundred and fifty -eight 
(24,758) were males, and eighteen thousand three hundred and 
sixty-one (18,361) females. The number of natives was six- 
teen thousand two hundred and thirty-eight (16,238) ; foreign- 
ers, twenty-six thousand eight hundred and eighty-one 
(26,881). 

Of those in the institutions at th.e close of the year, two 
thousand five hundred and twenty-nine (2,529) were lunatics ; 
two hundred and twenty-five (225) idiots ; one hundred and 
sixteen (116) epileptics ; ninety-five (95) blind ; thirteen (13) 
deaf-mutes ; and one thousand four hundred and ninety-five 
(1,495) children under sixteen years. 

4. Orphan Asylums and Homes for the Friendless. 

The number of orphan asylums and homes for the friend- 
less is one hundred and thirty-four (134). The financial con- , 
dition and statistics of these institutions for the past year are 
given in tables Nos. 16 to 19. It will be seen that they 
possess property appraised as follows : 

Real estate ■ *9, 848,264 46 

Personal estate 3,189,323 63 

Totul $13,037,587 99 



The following is a statement of their indebtedness at the 
close of the year : 

Indebtedness upon real estate $1,370,536 20 

Other indebtedness 218,852 23 

Total indebtedness «1, 589, 388 43 
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These institations received $3,070,920.29 from all soarcea 
during the year, and disbursed $2,931,478.30. They pro- 
vided for twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and eighty- 
three (27,983) persons, of whom there remained, at the close 
of the year, fourteen thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
nine (14,829). Of this number it appears two hundred and 
sixty-seven (267) were men, two thousand six hundred and fifty- 
five (2,655) women, six thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
five (6, "785) boys, and five thousand one hundred and twenty- 
two (5,123) girls. 

5. Hospitals. 
The number of hospitals is forty-five (45). Tables Nos. 20 
to 23 relate to these institutions. Their property valuation 
and indebtedness are reported as follows : 

Valuation of real estate $6,016,834 31 

Personal estate 1,338,779 58 

Total valuation *7, 345, 603 83 

Indebtedness upon real estate $302,731 96 

Other indebtedness 64,837 80 

Total indebtedness $367,569 76 



The income of the hospitals the past year amounted to 
81,283,804.23, and the disbursements to $1,209,190.23. The whole 
number of persons treated during the year was thirteen thou- 
sand fonr hundred and eighty-six (13,486). Of these, eight 
thousand three hundred and forty-four (8,344) were beneficia- 
ries, and the remainder paying patients. The number of 
inmates at the close of the year was two thousand and thirty- 
six (2,036), of whom one thousand and fifty-two (1,062) were 
males, and nine hundred and eighty-four (984) females. 

6. Dispensaries. 
Tables Nos. 24 to 27 relate to the dispensaries. The number 
of these institutions is fifty-five (55). The following is a 
[Sen. Doc. No. 15.] 5 
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statement of their fiDancial condition at the close of the past 
year: 

Valuation of real estate «216,219 00 

Personal property 126,403 44 

Total estate 1342,622 44 



Indebtedness upon real estate til, 000 00 

Otlier indebtedness 28,443 02 

Totiil iiidebtednesa 139,443 02 



The past year's receipts of the dispensaries amonuted to 
$110,174.23, and the . payments were $103,238.73. The num- 
ber of persons treated at these institutions was two hundred 
and forty-five, thousand three hundred and forty-eight 
(245,348), and at their homes, twenty-two thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy -eight (22, 278). 

7. The Insane. 

Table No. 28 gives the comparative number of insane in the 
various public and private institutions of the State at the close 
of the years 1873 and 1874. From this it will be seen that the 
number in 18T3 was six thousand and three (6,003) ; in 1874, 
six thousand two hundred and seventy-nine (6,279). The State 
institutions show a considerable increase, while the number in 
the county poor-honses is slightly diminished. Those in cus- 
tody at the close of 1874 were distributed as follows: In the 
state institutions, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-five 
(1,835); in county asylums and county poor-houses, one 
thousand three hundred and eleven (1,311); in city asylums 
and city alms-houses, two thousand six hundred and eighty 
(2,680) ; in private and incorporated asylums, four hundred 
and fifty three (453). 
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VllL — HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION. 

The subject of hospital construction, not only for general 
purposes, but for the insane, has largely engaged the atten- 
tion of the Board. During the past year considerable inquiry 
has been made in this direction, and the opinions of those 
familiar with the matter, as far as practicable, have been 
secured. At a meeting of the Board, held at New York on 
the 10th of September last, Dr. Edwin Hutchinson, Surgeon- 
in-cbarge of St. Elizabeth's Hospital at Utica, by invitation, 
presented the plans for a new pavilion hospital building for 
that isstitution, which the managers propose soon to erect. 
At the request of the Board, Dr. Hutchinson, has prepared a 
statement relative to the plans of the building, which, with 
a view of the elevation, ground plan, method of ventilation, 
etc., is hereto annexed. These plans appear to be carefully 
prepared, seem to possess great merit, and attention is respect- 
fully invited to them. 

IX— CAUSES OP THE INCREASE OF CRIME, PAUPER- 
ISM AND INSANITY. 

The Legislature, by concurrent resolution of May 27-29, 
1873, directed the Board to examine into the causes of the 
increase of crime, pauperism and insanity, and to submit their 
report to the next Legislature. As no appropriation was 
made to meet the necessary expenses of the inquiry, the work 
was not begun in that year. Investigations were made, how- 
ever, as to the best method of conducting it, and a general 
plan of action decided upon. The facts relative to the matter 
were reported to the Legislature in February last (see Senate 
Documents of 1874, No. 51), to which we beg to refer. The 
act chapter 323 of the laws of 1874, appropriated a moderate 
Bam for the purposes of the inquiry, and the Board took 
early measures to proceed in it. 

Having learned that the New York Prison Association con- 
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templated an inquiry into the sources of crime, and had 
adopted a schedule of inq^uiries for its u3e, the Board thought 
it desirable to confer with that organization before commenc- 
ing its work. Aecordinj^lj, Dr. Elisha Harris, corresponding 
secretary of the association, was requested to inform the 
Board as to its proceedings, and to arrange in harmony there- 
with the outlines of a plan of inquiry into the causes of pau- 
perism and insanity. 

At a meeting of the Board, held at Rochester, on the 11th 
of June last, the matter was considered. It being apparent 
that the Legislature of 1873 had not fully measured the 
extent and magnitude of the undertaking contemplated by 
the concurrent resolution, the Board decided that it would 
proceed first with the inquiry as to the causes of pauperism, 
and be guided as to the furtlier prosecution of the inquiry, 
under the resolution, by the action of the Legislature. A 
committee consisting of the Vice President, and Commissioner 
Anderson and the Secretary were appointed to prepare a plan 
of operations, and report to the Board. 

The committee held several meetings and had frequent con- 
ferences with Dr. Harris and other members of the Prison 
Association. It also conferred, personally and by letter, with 
the Boards of Charities of several States, and with persons in 
this and other States whose experience in the matter seemed 
to render their views and opinions desirable. At a meeting 
of the Board held on the 31st of July last, the details of the 
plan of tlie inquiry were decided upon, and the work was 
soon thereafter commenced. 

By this it was proposed to visit each of the county poor- 
houses and city alms-houses of the State, by members and 
otiicers of the Board, and to make a personal examinatioo 
of all the inmates. This involved an examination of over 
twelve thousand (12,000) pei'sons. The inquiries were so 
framed as to obtain the name, sex, age, color, birth-place, 
and birth of the parents of each person, the age at which 
they became dependent, the length of time they had beea 
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in poor-houses or in other charitable institations; also the 
education, early discipline, industrial training, habits and 
occapatiou of each person, their physical, mental and social 
condition, the condition of their ancestors going back two 
generations, the existing cause of dependence and the prob- 
able future destiny of the person. The schedule contained 
sixty (60) questions, and it was thus designed to ma.ke as com- 
plete a record as possible of the life of each person, from their 
bitth to the day of examination. The inquiry has been finished 
in fifty-four (pi) counties, and considerable progress has been 
made in the other counties. It will be completed as soon as 
possible, and the results, which are now being analyzed and 
tabulated, will be presented to the legislature. 

The investigation has developed one important fact which 
the Board deem desirable to mention, and to recommend 
immediate legislation in regard to it. It has been found 
that there is no uniforpi system of records maintained in the 
poor-houses. A register of the inmates as to name, sex, age, 
etc., is kept in most of these institutions, bnt in some of them 
these facte are entered in a series of books corresponding with 
the number of towns in the county. This practice prevails 
generally in counties in which distinction is made between 
town and county poor. No record of the condition of the 
persons before entering the institution, or of the coaditioa of 
their ancestors is kept. In pursuing the inquiiy upon this 
point, the examiner has been compelled to depend upon the 
statements of the persons and the knowledge of the superin- 
tendents and keepers. These officers are in possession of a 
large amount of facts in regard to the persons under their 
care, and the Board is under many obligations to them for 
the interest they have shown in the work. 

The importance of the subject which involves the welfare of 
BO many persons, and the expenditure of such large sums 
annually, would seem to demand that a more complete system 
of records be kept. The admission of a member of a family 
to a poor-house is presumptive evidence, in most cases, erf 
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weakness, misfortunes or wrongs existing in auch tamily 
which should b« immediately inquired into by the proper 
officer and made a matter of record, with the riew of applying 
remedies to prevent, if possible, other members of the family 
from becoming dependent. The superintendents generally 
acknowledge the great importance of this snbject, and only 
need proper statutory directions in regard to it. The Board 
therefore recommend the enactment of a law requiring a uni- 
form system of records to be kept in each of the poor-houses 
and alms-houses of the Stata 

The facts already elicited have developed many matters of 
interest bearing upon the qnestion of pauperism which, it is 
thought, may lead to great improvements in the administrar 
tion of pnblic charity. Satisfactory conclusions cannot be 
reached, however, untU the examinations, now being carried 
on, are finished, and the facts obtained are analyzed and 
tabulated. When this result is reached, it will be communi- 
cated to the legislature. 

AH of which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board, 

JOHN V. L. PRUYN, 

President. 

Charles S. Hott, 

Secretary. 

Dated Albant, Jan. 15, 1875. 
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Showing the nuviber of insane, idiots, epileptics, blind and deaf mutes 
in the county poor-houses, November 30, 1874. 
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Sliowing the proporlion of native and foreign born persons supported in 
the county poor-hoiixes duriiig the year ending November 30, 1874. 
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support and relief during the year. 
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SJiowing the value of poor-house establishments, labor of the paupers, 
and the expense of supporting each pers'in. 
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TABLE 11. 

Showing the number of persons supported and relieved, and the changes 

in the city alms-houses during the year ending November 30, 1B74. 
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TABLE 13. 

Shoivivg the number of ittsane, idiots, epileptics, blind, deaf mutes 
and children under sixteen years of age i?i the city alms-ltouses, 
November 1, 1874. 
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TABLE 13. 

Showing the proportion of native and foreign born persons supported 

during the year. 
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TABLE 14. 
Amount expended for support and relief during the year. 
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Sh^iwing the value of the alms-house establishments, labor of the 
paupers, and the expense of supporting each person. 
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EBPORT. 



To the State Board of Charities : 

Gentlemen — The nndersigaed to whom was referred the consid- 
eration of the subject o£ " Out-door Eelief," begs leave to ofEer the 
following report : 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS. 
All legislation regarding pauperism should have in view the 
reduction of its amount as well as the relief of that already exist- 
ing. It becomes a matter of great moment to determine how far 
modes of relieving panpers, legal or private, tend to increase the 
evil. Before taking up the specific subject referred to, it seems 
requisite to make a few preliminary statements upon the relief of 
the poor in general. 

TWO OENEKAL UODEB OF BELIBVISQ THE POOB. 

Relief is afforded in two general modes. One mode is by caring 
for the pauper class ia buildings erected, or sot apart, for the pui^ 
pose. Another mode is by furnishing relief at the homes of the 
destitute. AH this relief, of whatever kind, ia a draft upon the 
productive industry of those members of the community able and 
willing to labor. This draft should be reduced to the smallest 
amount consistent with the dictates of humanity. This involves 
economy in furnishing relief, and an obligation, binding on the 
authorities, to see to it that relief is so administered that the evil, 
which poor-laws are designed to remedy, may not be increased. 

In houses set apart for the care of paupers, it is assumed to be 
the duty of the public authorities to provide for the poor, likely to 
suffer without such assistance : food, clothing and shelter sufBcient 
to maintain health and strength. But these statements apply only . 
to such persons as are physically or intellectually incapacltaled to 
earn their own living. 
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LIGHT WOBK FOB INFIBM P^UFEBS. 

For the class of persons last referred to, however, emplujment 
shonid be fnmished to the extent which their capacity for labor 
permitB. "We believe that work should be provided for weak- 
minded and partially iDfirm paupers, even if it shall return no 
pruht to the counties. The inmates of our poor-honses will always 
be healthier and happier when employed than when idle. 

Many of those who seem at first incapable of earniug their own 
living can be rendered able to do so by continuous training in some 
forms of labor, under adequate superviEJon, It is for this purpose 
thitt farms have been purchased in our counties, which are car- 
ried on mainly by pauper labor. But this source of employment 
fails, to a considerable extent, during the winter, and becomes costly 
or impracticable, at all times of the year, in, or near, our large 
cities. 

A large proportion of the class here referred to are infirm or 
aged persona unfitted for labor which requires activity or any con- 
siderable amount of physical strength. Hence, the necessity of 
providing various kinds of light work which such persons will bo 
able to perform. This presents a problem very difficult of solution. 
We believe, however, that, in addition to farm labor, it is possible 
to organize some kinds of industry for such persons, which sbal pay 
a small profit, or, at least, be attended by no outlay which the labor 
performed will not return. 

The chronic insane, large numbers of whom are paupers, would, 
in like manner, be benefited by being employed in such labor 
as they are competent to perform. Nothing is made more 
clear by modern exjjerience, than this : that freedom from unneces- 
sary restraint, fresh air, diversion and employment constitute 
the most efiieient agencies for the cure of the insane." When the 
cases become chronic and cure seems impossible, the same means 
will conduce to the sufferer's comfort and general well being. The 
success of the efforts for the employment of the insane attheWil- 
lard asylum, proves that a considerable portion of this unfortunate 
class may be so employed as not only to be useful, but also to bo 
made more quiet and happy. We believe that the time is rapidly 
approaching when failure to furnish daily amusement or employment 
(so far as possible in the open air) will be considered as cruelty analo- 
gous to the chains, beatings and cages of a bygone age. A sane 
man shut up within bars without employment, fresh air, or exercise 
cannot fail to sufier mental and physical deterioration. The same 
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inSueucCB which would be iojariouB to a healthy pereon, seem 
likely to retard the recovery of one who ia iosane. Productiye 
labor ia the best diversion for any person sane, or insane. 

When we come to consider the able-bodied panpers that are 
thrown upon the community for support, through indolence and 
vice, the problem of eraploymeut is less complicated, and the dnty 
to furnish it still more clear. The able-bodied pauper who volun- 
tarily becomes such, should be compelled by the authorities to earn 
liis own living. Every such person who is supported by taxation 
witliout rendering any return is morally injured. 

It is only in times of extraordinary commercial disaster, throwing 
large numbers out of employment, that healthy men and women 
can be justified in seeking public relief. Such persons, when 
compelled to live upon the labors of others, exacted in the form 
of taxes, win generally be anxious to do all in their power to 
lessen the public burdens. These exceptional cases should never be 
confounded with t^oae whose destitution is evidence of criminality. 
The rcadinet'S of the really unfortunate to make return for aid 
rendered, by useful labor, ia the best proof that they are worthy of 
respect and kindness, not properly due to the voluntaiy, and there- 
fore unworthy, poor. 

BARD LABOB FOB ABLE-BODIED PAUPKBS. 

rersons of sound mind, good health and virtuous habits, are very 
seldom driven to the alms-house by want of employment. Such 
persons almost universally become paupers by their own culpable 
conduct. All these, except those who are idiotic or partially so, 
obtain their living from the public by a species of fraud. The 
public has the same right to exact from tltem labor as it has to 
exact labor from those to whom it pays wages. 

It is also the duty of society to exercise this right, A provi- 
sion onght to be made by law, which shall give to the county and 
city authorities full power to compel such persons to earn the 
whole or a part of their own support. By maintaining them in 
idleness, the paupers are demoralized, and society defrauded at the 
same time. 

For this class of persons the alms-house should be made, in tlie 
fullest sense of the term, a work-houae. When they have hard 
labor enforced upon them, they will cease to resort to the alms- 
house for board during the winter months. There ia a large 
class of idle vagabonds who pass from county to county and 
settle down during the inclement season, or when ill, in those 
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poor-houeea whicb, in their travels, they find the most agrecsbte 
and best kept. Work-hoiiaes will fumiHli the best solntion of the 
" tramp" queBtton, which gives so mncb tronble to those who have 
the care of our poor They will enable the authorities also to dis- 
pose profitably of the numerous professional beggars who are tbo 
permanent scourge of our cities and townd. 

The policy of the law should be to treat as criminals those who 
levy upon tlie public for support, while able to earn their own 
living. In fact tbey form the class from which the criminals 
proper are recrnitcd, and it is hardly possible to define the difference 
between the two, 

Jf it shall be found diifieolt to maintain work-houses profitably 
in all our countice, a certain number of them might be organized 
hythe State, or by a union of counties, into which these able-bodied 
panpere might be drafted fiom the alms-houses, and subjected to a 
discipline more rigorous than would otherwise be practicable. 

If Eucli institutions were not directly profitable, they would be 
indirectly so, by teaching the able-bodied pauper, or vagrant, that he 
cannot prey upon the pnblic with impunity. 



I TREATMENT OF TEAMTS AND STREET BEGGARS. 

There should he a sharp distinction made between the treatment 
of those who have become such by their own criminal choice and 
those who have become paupers by no fault of their own. We 
believe the time has already arrived when it is imperatively neces- 
sary to revise and make more stringent our laws in their application 
to vagabonds and professional beggars. As it is, many persons fear 
to refuse the demands of tramps and beggars for aid, least they 
may subject themselves to the dangers of burglary or arson. The 
tramps understand very well the power secured to them by this 
condition of things, especially over unprotected women and children 
living in districts without a local police. 

The State should protect the industrious citizen against the 
exactions of this class. Severe laws against such persons, proTid- 
ing for summary process of arrest and punishment, would be fully 
justified by an intelligent public opinion, and the direct and indirect 
saving to the State which such laws wonld secure, would be very 
great. 

STATISTICS OF I'AUl'EKISM FOB THE LAST SIX TEAKS. 

In order to exhibit more clearly the magnitude and importance 
of the problem of pauperism in our State, we copy the following 
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statistics, colloctod by the State Board of Charities for the eix 
■ years since its organization. These statistics are necessarily imper- 
fect, but they hare been prepared with all the care whicli it was 
possiblo for the Board to exercise. We consider them sufficiently 
valuable to be given in a condensed form, so that the number of 
persons aided during the past six yeai-s and the expense iuciirrcd 
can be seen at a glance. 

We have further analyzed these statistics in order to reduce to the 
form of per centage the relative cost of in-door and out-door relief, 
and also the relative nun<.ber of persons aided in these two modes, as 
well as the average cost per capita. 

Wo have, moreover, exhibited the total expenditure in the State 
on behalf of the poor during these eix years. 

We have given, also, the average aunual outlay for in-door and 
out-door relief taken separately and together. The following are 
the tables: 

Xttmher of persons supported in Alms-houses and aided at llieir own 
homes respectively. 



1861. 


Supported 

hOUHI. 


Relieved 


TMal. 


_ . 


as 


,K1S 


■K 








Ki.m 


211. 88B 


261.180 



CniintT poor-boDHi 

City ■liDft.boiuOT 

un. 

CniintT poor-honsM 

City MDit-bouMS 

isn. 

Coirntr poor-bonsM 

City alms-buuiei 

ISTL 

Countr pnnr-bnusu 

City alins-bouB** 

VIS. 

County tmor-houM* 

Ctly iiriu^lioiuea 



S;L1 


bi'.m 


M,IM 


M.«n 


m.m 


3oa.5ea 



IS. MS 

40,Wi 


S;^ 


S:ilS 


GB.UA 


lOl.TB. 


lea.Kts 



g;^ 


SO. Dm 


73.S39 

80. :m 


68.!W 


es.3oa 


Ufl,M7 



ia.3:i 




m.Tia 


m.iao 


-i,8&l 


lS->.«iil 
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Tlicre are fiftv-six county poor-lioases. The comities of Scliuyler 
and Ilamilton have no county poor-IionEes. 

The city fllms-hotises arc as follows: New York City, Kings 
County, (Brooklyn City,) Newburgh City, Ponghkeepsie City, Utica 
City and Oswego City. Kingston City Alms-liouse was established 
in 1S73, and goes into the account for the past year. The 6xpcndi- 
turca appear as follows : 
Cost of iupp':rting the poor in alms-Jtffuses and in their own homes. 



1808. 


For Btipimrt 
In Bhiis- 


For out-door 
relief. 


Totil. 


O. tTponi-l i 


tux; .631 30 


LW.SJOBS 




Cliy BfmB-l.uu«a. 


1.0W.6SI -M 




$1,017,081 67 


$(181.028 67 


$2,308.108 34 


1309. 


1623.708 80 
S8a,'1»I9il 


•697.068 11 














11.513,803(8 


$881.98167 


$3,385.8::: oi 


]»™. 


tJ30e.!>214S 
Llia.MSM 


$618,938 90 














(1,081. iTOZS 


|»U.B6i]J 


$2,603,325 41 



.««....: 


$6fl5.994 23 
1,088.298 45 


$581,102 06 
235,630 91 


$1,170,510 31 








»l,6:i.2B3 70 


$820.352 97 


t3,U4,6i5ST 



Cmintr r"|"r-h«us«i 


ffiSS 


^i:SS 


•iSSa 








$1,730,155 78 


$715,750 85 


t3,M5,906ffl 



The foregoing statements do not show fully the number of 
persons aided outside of poor-Louacs, nor the whole expenditure for 
this purpose. In many of the cities no report of temporary relief 
is made to the Biiperintendents in time to go into their annual 
reports, and therefore, the Board does not obtain the full amount 
thus expended. 
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From an examination of these statements we obtain by analysis, 
the follo^ving results : 

1. Assuming the population of New York State, for the eis 
yeai-a between 1S6S and 1ST3 to bo 4,3S2,759, (the actiml popula 



(ion for 1870), we have the following percentage of population 
receiviog aid in the two modes indicated : 





B«G«lTliia out- 
door dd. 




Both t»kaD to- 




4.81 
3.42 
2.32 
2.24 

1.70 
1.86 


1.21 

1.2a 

1.85 
1.33 
1.39 
1.41 




1S69 

1870 


4.64 
S 67 






1872 


3 09 











Which would ^ve us an average per;entage for the whole six 
years : 

Of persona leceiving out-door aid 2.72 

Of persona receiving aid inalms-lioiises 1.33 

And of both taken together 4.04 

2. Taking the expenditure for each year and dividing by the 
nuoibenr relieved, we have the average cost per capita for each year, 





Out-door 

relief. 


SiSEh'* '" 


Both tsktn 

together. 




$3.21 
6.55 
8.95 
8.83 
9.78 
8.76 


$31.12 
30.05 
28.43 
28.75 
26.65 
27.93 


$8.69 

12 75 


1869 


1870 


16 11 






1872 


17 31 











Or for the six years an average yearly expenditure per capita : 

For ont-door aid $7.59 

For aid in alms-houses 23.82 

For both taken together 14.64 

The small amount of the coat per capita of those supported in 
alms-houses, is explained by the fact that the alma-hotse population 
is continually changing, permanent residents being often in the 
minority. 

The entire number aided during the six years (1S68 to 1873), was 
1,064,505, of which 718,473, received ont-door aid, and 346,032 
were supported in alras-honsea. 
14 
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Again, the entire expenditure for the above six years is 
$14,786,091.39, of which Bnm $9,946,934 77 was consumed by 
alms-hoiiBes; $4,839,150.62 in out-door relief. 

This would make the average yearly expenditure for both kinds 
of charity to be $3,464,348.56, i. e., for out-door relief $806,526.10, 
lor alms-booses $1,657,822.46. This estimate of the cost of maintain- 
ing the jwor has been made without reference to the interest ou this 
sums invested in lands and buildings. TJie estimated value of these, 
returned in 1873, amounted to$6,412,]26. The interest on this sum 
at seven per cent is $448,848.82. This being added to the yearly 
expenditure brings the cost of supporting the poor to the yearly 
sum of $2,913,197.38. 

It will be seen from the above analysis, that, while the number of 
those aided in aims-houses has increased fully sixteen per cent, the 
cost of maintaining them has made the comparatively small advance 
of six per cpnt. On the other hand, while we observe a reduction 
in the number of recipients of ont^oor relief of more than sixty 
per cent, and sboidd natnrally look for a corresponding redaction in 
expenditure, we find an actual increase of five per jent. The tend- 
ency on the part of the county and city authorities seems to be to reduce 
the number of beneficiaries aided at their own homes, and increase 
the amount given to each. It will be seen that the amount actually 
expended by the people of the State in relieving the poor at their own 
homes is very inadequately represented by the statistics of legal 
relief thus given. It is impossible to estimate, even approximately, 
the vast amount given to street beggars and distressed persons pri- 
vately, as well as the cost, in time and money, of the charity dia< 
peused through the churches and the numerous existing organiza- 
tions for benevolence. 

OUT-DOOE EELIEP — ns SECEBSnT. 

Before proceeding to discuss the danger- and abases of out-door 
relief, it is proper to say- that, under certain resti-ictions, it seems to 
be a necessary element in our provision for tlie poor. Private char- 
ity to the unfortunate is, also, a duty enjoined alike by religion and 
morality. The unfortunate and deserving poor will be always with 
ns, and the exercise of charity is not only a necessity for the suffer- 
ing poor, but a valuable discipline of character on the part of those 
who bestow it. In times of war, famine, commercial distress or 
pestilence, charity on a large scale must be exercised. Even in the 
most prosperous communities, there is always a considerable number 
of persons who present appeals to both public and private beuevo- 
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lence which cannot, and ought not, to be overlooked. The same gen- 
eral principles which make it s duty of the State to maintain ahna- 
honses, make it the duty of the State, within certain narrow and 
well-defined limitE, to render assistance to the unfortunate in their 
own Ijomcs. While this duty is qnite generally admitted, it ie not 
so well understood that it is just as much a duty to give alms wisely 
as it is to give them at all. 

Some few writers, however, have taken the ground tliat all legal 
provision for the poor, of whatever kind, should be abolished. 
This view was adopted by Dr. Clialraers as the only remedy for the 
enormous evils which had grown up under the English poor-laws, 
lie was a strenuous advocate of the old Scotch system of pro- 
viding for the poor by voluntary collections in the parish churches, 
to be disbursed by the clergy and elders of the establishment. 
But in Dr. Chalmer's own time, he failed to carry conviction to 
the public mind ; and the coneliieive fiicts and arguments of Dr. 
Alison, with the Report of the Poor Law Commission, led to the 
enat'tment of a system of reUef by legal taxation for the whole ol 
Scotland. It soems clear that, in the absence of an established 
church, and an organization of the whole territory into parishes, no 
adequate relief for suffering could be secured, without the inter- 
vention of the civil authorities. Where an established church 
exists, the duty of caring for the poor devolves npon the offieera 
of the parish, and this merely changes the form of administration, but 
does not, in any material degree, affect its spirit. If, liowever, there 
wore no parish asseesment for the poor, the charitably disposed 
alone — almost univci-sally aminority of the population — would have 
to bear the entire burden, and parishes which embraced the more 
dis6ii)nted and degraded of the population, would soon find the 
expense of provision for the poor resting upon the benevolent, 
greater than thoy could possibly bear. 

Cherbuliez, a French writer npon the subject, adopts, from an 
economical point of view, the theory of Dr. Chalmers. But 
France, also, has established chur^jhes and a great number ot 
wealthy institntions which have come down from the mediaeval 
period, the outgrowth of private benefactions, tor the care of 
the unfortunate classes. The administration of many of theso is 
such that it is accompanied by all the evils attributed to legal 
charity, without the remedial power which always resides in the 
State, when there is sufGcient intelligence to employ it. 

In a country like ours, without an established church, if every 
religious denomination were to provide for its own poor members, it 
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woold distribute the burden, morally binding npon all, with great 
inequality. The nnfortniiate classes, alao, not connected with any 
religions body, would either be in danger of enffering from want 
of care, or, be scrionely demoralized by receiving assifitance from 
various organizations at the same time. In the present state of onr 
society it seems clear that legal provision for charitable purposes 
ought to be made, both in the forms of iu-door and out-door relief. 



It hence becomes a matter of the highest importance that tliis 
relief, whether furnished by individuals or the State, be so admin- 
istered as not only to ameliorate present sufiering, but also to 
reduce the number of those who require aid, 

The sick man who is cured in a hospital is rendered able to care 
for himself. Pauper children trained in orphan asylums, or in well- 
regulated families, in a little time, cease to be paupers, and come to 
be productive members of Eociety. Under certain conditions 
the principles here illustrated may be applied to the poor at 
large. Pauperism is a disease of the body politic, and every effort 
should be made to prevent its becoming chronic or contagious. 

There is so great reluctance on the part of poor persons to resort 
to the alms-house, that comparatively few are willing to subject 
themselves to its discipline and restraints, except under the pressnre 
of absolute necessity. But where relief can be obtained privately, 
and enjoyed in the freedom of their own homes, there is a very 
large, and probably increasing, number of persona both willing and 
anxious to take it. 

HEEEOrrAET PAtlPEEISM. 

The special investigations which this Board has made during the 
past year have proved, beyond question, that the great mass of onr 
pauperism is hereditary. The fecundity of the class, in spite of all 
those conditions which would seem naturally likely to increase the 
death rate among them, is something frightful. Frequently three 
generations of paupers have been found in one alms-house. If'otlung 
is more unfounded than the common idea that the inmates of our 
poor-houses in general are the victims of unavoidable misfortune. 
Of those who have reached adult age, and are not idiotic, probably 
more ihan two-thirds of those supported by the State at a cost of 
nearly $3,000,000 a year, are paupers by their own criminal acts. 
And worse than all, this voluntary degradation tends by a natural 
law to reproduce itself iu all their descendants. This atavism <rf ■ 
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poverty and crime, imlesa broken in npon by the eeparation of chil 
dren frotn their parents and their absorption into the healthy por- 
tion of the community will go on in an increasing ratio for aU time. 

IIISTOKICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A large proportion of those who are thus maintained wholly or in 
pai'tby charity have been trained to the system under conditions and 
circumstances foreign to our country and institutions. In all the 
countries of Europe the class of population that are paupers by 
inheritance is specially marked and easily recognized. The charac- 
teristics which make them such, have been inherited from a long 
hue of ancestors, which often may be traced back for centuries with a 
tolerable degree of certainty. It maybe instructive to glance at 
some of the conditions which have produced this state of things in 
the old world, and which we have reason to fear may come to exist 
in the new. 

ANCIENT BOMB. 

Italy is pre-eminently a country of brigands and beggars, and they 
have a common origin. In the later periods of the lloman Repub- 
lic, the custom was introduced of furnishing corn, paid for from the 
public treasury, to the poorer classes of lloman citizens. At first 
they were required to pay a portion of the market value .'or what 
they received. It eventually came to be furnished free of cost. On 
the accession of Julius Csesar to the supreme power, 320,000 lloman 
residents received gratuitously, a certain quantity of com every 
month. These laws had been introduced by successive aspirants to 
power in a great degree for the purpose of securing votes. Those 
in the neigliboring country who possessed the right of suflErage, 
were induced to leave their farms and flock to Home, in order to 
live without severe labor through becoming recipients of the public 
bounty. They came to Eome, as the floating population flocked 
into New York last winter, to receive the benefit of the free lodg- 
ing-houses, and the soup kitchens, offered, without discrimination, to 
all. Though various attempts were made in Rome to reduce the 
expenditure for this purpose, the general policy became permanent, 
and continued till the downfall of the western empire. The 
practice was introduced into Constantinople by Constautine, and 
prevailed in Alesandria also. We have reason to suppose tliat 
llie example of these great cities was more or less imitated by the 
other great municipalities of the empire. 

. Besides this, the relation of client and patron in Rome introduced 
another fonn of the same vicious practice, which, from the fact of 
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the ciole of food given to tlie beneficiary being placed in a little 
basket provided fertile purpose, took the mtae o£ gportitla. CHeots 
were in the hsbit of testifying their respect for their patron by 
escorting him to places of pablic resort when he went abroad. 
These courtesies he acknowledged by inviting some of the number 
to partake of the evening meal. Subsec^uently, tlio custoin of 
bestowing on each client a portion of food, on every visit to the 
otTium, of his patron, was substituted ; and this again was changed to 
giving away to each a small snm of money as a reward for tiie pai't 
taken in helping to sustain the pomp of their patron. This practice, 
alluded to with reprobation by Juvenal, was also a part of the 
system by which tlie poorer citizens were subsidized with a view of 
adding to tlie pomp and show of the aristocracy. 

The evils resulting from these modes of distnbuthig legal 
charity were foreseen by thoughtful men at that time. Cicero re- 
marks, " The practice was agreeable to the people to whom it insured 
" an abundance of food without the necessity of work. But it was 
" eaicuiated to exhaust the treasury and make the people live in 
" idleness." Public games and gladiatorial shows were provided, free 
ofexperseto the people, for a similar reason. "Bread and the 
circus " [panem et droenses) became the cry of the demoralized popu- 
lace, and every administration, however despotic, was obliged to 
yield to tl.e demand. The self-reliance and personal dignity of the 
citizen were thus destroyed, and, with them, the vigor of the Eoman 
State departed. 

OEEECE. 

In like manner the largesses given to the people of Athens, from 
the public revenue, to enabie them to attend, free of expense, upon 
theatncal representations and frequent public festivals, wrought a 
demoralization in the Athenian citizen analogous to that which 
was produced among the Romans by the distribution of corn. The 
Theoric Fund, so called, absorbed so large a part of the public revenue 
that it diminished the power of the Athenians to carry on tlie war 
against Philip; while an extravagant fondness for the amusements 
and festivals which the fund provided, led the Athenians to turn 
a deaf ear to the exhortations of Demosthenes, urging them to engage 
in foreign military service against this most dangerous and power- 
ful enemy of the state. 

The fundamental principles upon which these largesses were 
given, was the same both at Home and at Athens. The proceeds 
of taxation upon property were given to tlie poorer classes of citi- 
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zens in the sltape of a kind of "out-door relief," which reeiilted in 
demoralisation and idlenese, the decay of patriotiBm and the dis- 
position to make smiisement the chief end of life. 

AMONO THE EAKLT AND MEDLEY AL CBBISTIASS. 

During tlie period of persecution the early Christians were sub- 
ject to extraordinary eufferings. They were drawn ae a body from 
the poorer class of the people, and were obliged, in their persecu- 
tion, to make common cause with each other. The duty of caring 
for the distressed among their number was earnestly enforced and 
discharged with alacrity. As wealth increased among them, large 
amounts of property were put into the hands of the clergy fur the 
purposes of charity, both in the shape of periodical contributions 
and permanent endowments. After Christianity became the 
religion of the State, the wealth consecrated to the care of the poor 
rapidly increased. The income from this property was absorbed in 
ransoming prisoners likely to be sold as slaves, and in caring for the 
immense numbers whose means of living were destroyed by the 
numerous incursions of the barbarians. 

A large portion of the poorer class of the population had also 
been in slavery. When this was abolished, they were thrown upon 
tlieir own resources, before the habijt ot self-reliance and foresight 
requisite to provide for their own wants in time of confusion and 
disorder, Iiad been fully formed. In this state of things the resour- 
ces of private charity were strained to the utmost, and, of necessity, 
a large portion of the population could be saved from starvation 
only by charity. 

It is difficult to estimate adequately the disorder, confusion and 
poverty of the long period from the overthrow of the I^oman em- 
pire to the establishment of the State system of modern Enrope. 
The common people were alternately slaves, eoloni, and serfs. When 
they became free laborers, their compensation was barely suffsient to 
keep them above the starvation point. In times of pestilence, 
famine and war, the number thrown upon charity must have been 
largely in excess of that in any modern society in projmrtion to the 
population. 

The great mass of the laboring population were affected by the 
ignorance, vice and want of self-respect incident to a more or ess 
pronounced servile condition. The churches and the monasteries 
were the channels through which the benevolence of the wealthy 
was distributed fur the relief of suffering. The almoners of the 
pnblic benevolence thought only of the task before them, and the 
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accutnulatioD of their meaas of retievlng Buffering. Economical 
laws were untlioogbt of. When Enropean society gradually settled 
down into a colierent organization, when labor was better protected 
and rewarded, and tbe means of aubBistence were put witbin the 
reacb of tbe laboring classes, tlie babits, generated in the preceding 
centuries, of receiving relief through the channels of benevolence 
remained. The ignorant, the idle, the vicious, were only too ready 
to live upon the public bonnty after it bad ceased to be necessary ; 
and a great pauper class was formed throughout Europe from the 
residuum of ancient and medifeval servitude. The institutions of 
benevolence, founded and enriched during those ages in which the 
state of society rendered ^hem necessary, remained, with income 
largely increased long after the special necessity for their existence 
had passed away. The doles given out at the monasteries and 
through the various benevolent agencies, contributed powerfully to 
perpetuate the pauperism which they were originally designed fo 
relieve. 

As the Italian beggar of to-day has a pedigree that runs back to 
the time of the Gracchi, so the degraded population which, genera- 
tion after generation, fill the English poor-hons^ ai'e the lineal 
descendants of Saxon thralls and Norman villeins. 

Political progress has wrought their personal freedom, but the 
weak and the ignorant among them yet retain the stamp of their 
far-oS origin, and the habits which were engendered in their fore- 
fathers, who thronged tbe doors of the monasteries to ixiceive tbe 
proceeds of unwisely directed Christian charity, still cling to their 
descendants. Emigration has brought numbers of the pauper class 
from various foreign countries to our own sh ores, and, — although 
better opportunities for obtaining a livelihood, and the influence of 
new scenes and conditions, have lifted a large proportion of them 
into a higher sphere of existence, — numbers, unchanged in character 
and tendencies, yet remain among us. They can be recognized by any 
thoughtful visitor to the homes of the poor, in our cities, aud among 
the crowds who resort to the offices of the superintendents of the 
poor as eager applicants for out door relief. 



As early as 1349 beggary and vagabondage received the attention 
of Parliament. Tbe Ordinance of Laborers of this year provides 
that " none shall under colour of pity or alms give any thing to sucli 
whicli may labour ; or presume to favor them in their sloth, so that 
tliereby they mav be compelled to labour for iheir necessary living." 
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A similar act passed in 1376, is referred to b; Eden in Lis 
History of the Poor. 

From this it ia evident that long before the suppression of the 
monasteries, pauperism and naondieancy bad become dangeroiis tiiid 
oppreseive. 

The abolition of villeinage was the immediate occasion uf these 
acts, and the subsequent suppreseion of the monastic establisliments 
only threw upon the public those who had been partially assisted by 
the monasteries, which, in systematically feeding beggars, had 
nnwittingly fed beggary itself, and helped to spread the dieease which 
legislation now in vain attempted to eradicate. 

In the reign of Edward YI, in 1547, a law was passed providing 
that " all vagabonds and sturdle beggars shall, on conviction before 
" two justices, be marked with the letter Y with a liott iron on the 
" brest and be a slave to the persecntor for two years * » * » 
*' he giving the said slave bread and water or small drink and sacb 
" rel'uso meat as he shall think best * * * * he shall cause 
" the said slave to work by beating, chaining, or otherwise * * 
" If within the time said slave runs away or absent himself by the 
" space of four days together the master may recover him and 
" punish by chains or beating as aforesaid * * « * If any one 
" detains him, knowing him to be a slave, the master shall have an 
" action of trespass and recover, in damages, £10 and costs * * On 
" conviction of his running away such slave shall be marked on the 
" forbead or the ball of the cheek with an hott iron with tlic sign of 
" an S * * * * and be the said master's slave forever * * 
" Hasters jnay sell, bequeath or give the service and labour of such 
" slaves * * * * afVor such like, sort and nianntr as ho may 
" do of any other his moveable goods or cattcll * * * • it 
" shall be lawful to evary person to whom any person shall be 
" adjudged a slave to put a ring of iron about his neck or his leg 
" for a more knowledge and surety of keeping him * * * * 
" Whoever takes off stud ring shall forfeit £10." 

This inhuman law was soon repealed, but the social disease con- 
Unued. The evil was so deeply rooted that no merely penal remedies 
could reach it. As a consequence, the poor-law system was adopted 
in the reign of Elizabeth. Its provisions were, on the whole, wise, 
but, through faulty administration and unwise compassion, the prin- 
ciple of out-door relief was so expanded in its application, that it 
came to reach a large s^ment of the agricultural population. 

In times of sickness, or special scarcity, they came, as a matter of 
course, to depend upon the regular parish allowances. They b^a 
15 
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to look forward to relief tlins afforded or to the almB-housc aa the 
regular concomitant of old age. The self-respeet of the English 
peasantry broke down. They lost ail habits of accnmnlation. They 
married recklcBsly, trusting to the parish to naintain their children, 
if they were unable to do bo themselves. They were subjested to 
physical and moral dcgredation, Tlio poor rates kept on incrcfising 
until they threatened to absorb the entire rental of many districts. 

This state of things has been attributed by English economists 
to the great expansion of out-door relief. Although tliey have 
failed to take account adequately of many causes which combined to 
produce tliis unfortunate social condition, it is clear that out-door 
i-elief, so widely distributed that it carried with it no digrace and 
came to be a part of the agricultural laborer's legitimate means of 
support, was among the most efficient influences which make the 
condition of the agricultural laborer so disgraceful to the Chris- 
tianity and civilization of England. 

The legislative reforms, introduced nnder the influence of the 
Poor-Law Commission, have done much to remedy the evils here 
alluded to, but tlie class of persons described still remains. The 
problem of pauperism in England still awaits solution. 

HEW ACCESSIONS TO THE PAUPEB CLASS. 

There is also a large body of persons who through Vice, or 
weakness of mind and body, continually tend to drop downward 
into the hcroditary pauper class. It is an unfortunate bnt well- 
known fiict, that those just above the pauper class, who may, by any 
financial panic or social convulsion, be tlirown upon public charity 
for support, marry and rear children, recklessly, without regard to 
the means of their niainlonance or education. 

It has long since been noted by political economists, that the rate 
of increase among that portion of the community from which 
paupers are recruited is very considerably more rapid than among 
the thrifty, industrious and intelligent. This aspect of the case 
makes the problem of pauperism in largo cities and in thickly settled 
portions o£ our country exceedingly appalling. Nothing but con- 
stant, energetic, and wisely directed effort on the part of the State, 
and of all thonghful and intelligent persons, to educate, train and 
elevate the children of the pauper and vicions classes, can prevent 
their increase to a number that will task the resources of both public 
and private charity to the utmost. It is not enough for the State, or 
private individuals, to provide relief for the helpless at present exist- 
ing. Future dangers mnst be foreseen and provided for. 
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CIABSE8 DESERTING OUT-DOOB BELIEF. 

In view of these discuaeions of paupcriein in general, and of the 
problem of out-door relief iu particular, it may not be improper for 
lis to give a resumfi of the principles developed or involved. We 
have already said that public opinion, as well as sound economical 
principles, seems to justify the continuance, under careful restrictions, 
of the system of out-door relief. 

1. In cases of pestilence, failure of crops producing temporary 
famine, accident, sudden commercial revolutions, or for the main- 
tenance of families of soldiers during war. 

2. Where the progress of science and the arts works sudden 
changes in manufacturing and mechanical processes to which per* 
sons in middle life are unable to adjust themselves — as in the case of 
the hand loom weavers in England, or the introduction of iron for 
the construction of ships; or when the raw material of any kind of 
manufacture fails — as did the cotton supply in our late war; or a 
freak of fashion suddenly destroys the demand for certain goods, 
throwing large numbers out of employment in those handicrafts 
in which alone they are skilled. 

3. In cases where the bead of a family is removed by death or 
prostrated by sickness, and where there is reasonable prospect of the 
mother being able to keep her family together and ultimately main- 
tain them. 

4. In cases whore aged and infirm persons are dependent upon 
relatives who are able to care for them, but unable to meet the whole 
expense of their support, 

5. In cases of the sick poor who are too ill to be removed to the 
alms-house or the hospital. 

HINTS AND CA.imON8 IN ITS DISTEIBDTION. 

In order to draw attention to possible abuses in the administration 
of charity, it may not be improper to give a few hints in the way of 
application of the principles immediately or remotely involved in 
the preceding discussion. 

HEOESSITT OF EIPEHIENCK. 

It is clear that all official persons chargeable with the care of the 
poor should be experienced and intelligent. The work of caving 
for the poor should, so far as possible, he removed from the domain 
of party politics. In no part of public administration are intclli* 
gence and experience of greater value. It is, therefore, of the high- 
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est importance tliat good and able men in cliarge of tbe poor be re- 
tained in their offices independently of the ordinary changes in poli- 
tical parties. Frequent changes in enperintendence always 
prevent efficient administration of existing laws, and render 
impossible the aceumnhition of practical experience, without which 
the best laws fail to secure the end for which they were enacted. 

PEBSOHAL OVERSianr. 

Out-door relief should be administered only to those who will 
really be benefited thereby. The greatest possible care should be 
exercised that neither publiu nor private charity be so gjven as to 
furnish the means of vicious indulgence, or encourage continuous 
improvidence and idleness. This makes necessary frequent visita- 
tion, at their own homes, of those aided, and a careful scrutiny into 
their resources, habits and capacities for labor. 

In the report of E. L. Pierce, Esq., to the MasBachiisetts State 
Board of Charities for 1S72-3, atleiition was called to the system 
pursued in Elberfeld and Barmen, two manufacturing towns in 
Bhenish Prussia, and subsequently adopted in some other German 
cities. Some four years since, Mr. Cowan, of Edinburgh, made an 
examination of the system here alluded to, and reported tliat not- 
withstanding the number of persons aided had diminished for the 
preceding ten years, the expenditure had, on the whole, increased. 
He reported that the cost of supporting the poor at Elberfeld, was 
as largo in proportion as in Edinburgh, though the prices of the 
necessaries of life were less there than in Scotland.* The only 
peculiarity of the Elberfeld system consists in a plan of visitation and 
examination of all persons asking or receiving assistance from the 
public funds, by numerous committees of intelligent and charitably 
disposed persons selected by the city authorities. The scrutiny on 
the part of these committees fumisliea a body of definite informa- 
tion to the disbursing ofBcers which operates as a eecurity ag^nst 
fraud and misapplication of public funds. Private visitation of this 
sort takes place in all our large towns and cities, and the systematic 
communication of charitably di&posod persons thus engaged, with the 
superintendents of the poor would doubtless be an assistance to both 
parties in the discharge of their duties. The Elberfield system docs 
not essentially differ from the course adopted by the supci-intendenls 
of the poor in many of the cities of onr State who are accustomed 
to employ an intelligent and experienced inspector to visit the 
houses of those who ask for out-door relief, and examine specifically 
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jtito tliQ character and claims of each applicant. It is claimed b; 
some En glisli' writers that an official inspector is more likelj to possess 
tlie experience and skill necessaiy to guard against deceptioa than 
anj private person ineidentftlly engaging in visitation. Intelligent 
visitation of the poor at their own homes cannot fail to be beneficial. 

Such visitors might make investigation r^^rding the property of 
persons appIj^Dg for relief. Instances are not infrequent of persons 
making such applicAtiona who have deposits in savioga banks, or 
who are possessed of other property. A case occurred in one of the 
inland cities of the State, where a woman who had been receiving 
out-door relief from the city for fifteen years, had dnring that period, 
purchased and paid for a house and lot valued at $4,000. Another 
instance occurred where property valued at $3,000 hat^been accum- 
nlated while the person owning it was constantly receiving aid from 
the city. Yet again cases are known of persons making applications 
for aid while they had sums deposited in savings banks, or v^re 
making remittances to relatives in other countries. Cases have come 
to our knowledge where such persons have made their deposits 
under feigned names, in order to elude the ecmtiny of the supei^ 
intendents. The almoners of out-door relief must be constantly on 
gnard against the deception and lying resorted to, in order to secure 
it,in the first instance, or to augment its amount. The importance 
of this vigilance will be impressed on any one who will sit for ati 
hour in the office of a superintendent of the poor in any of onr 
large cities. A comparison of the tones and language of the same 
persons in the street, and in the office of the' superintendent, will 
llustrate how deeply the system demoralizes those who are its 
beneficiaiies, and, at the same time, its victims. The worthy poor 
are, in great part relieved by private charity, and if not, they are 
not likely to press their claims. These, in general, must be sought 
oat, and relief when offei-ed them is often reluctantly accepted. 

It should be borne in mind that there are among our desti- 
tute poor, all possible varieties of character ; the virtuous and 
vicious; the industrious and the indolent. "We find the hardened 
and deceitful "dead beats," and the decent and honest; those who 
are deserving of the severest reprobation, and others who should 
be met with tender compassion and respectful sympathy. No iron 
mle ought to be applied. There sliould bean adjustment of genera] 
principles to particular eases, which careful visitation, and skillful, 
and often prolonged, inquiry alone can enable us to accomplish. 

Many ignorant people are not familiar with tlie working of our 
savings bank system, and are, consequently, too timid to trust their 
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earnings in Buch institutione. There ib no duty more binding upon 
the State, than bo to frame and execute lawB concerning snch 
organizations that tlic Bavings thus entrusted to tliem shall 
never be put in peril. "When once the habit of saving has 
been formed, it tends to grow stronger, to generate habita of 
forethouglit and prevent useless expenditure. The cumulative 
iiHture of interest might be explained and impressed upon the 
minds of the poor. Many euch persons pass through life withont 
reacliing the idea that their savings may be made to earn money as 
really as their labor. Kelief extended in the way of practical infor- 
mation and wise counsel, is often vastly more valuable than gifts 
of food, clothing or money. 

The scepticism of the benevolent regarding the worthinesB of those 
npon whom charity is bestowed keeps back very much from the 
truly destitute. This scepticism will pass away when it is known that 
the cbaracterandneccsgitiesof each person aided are subject to intel- 
ligent scrutiny. Everyperson who by reasonable foresight, econoniy 
and industry is able to provide for himself and fails to do so is a 
dishonest man. If he has not sufficient sense of duty to induce him 
to provide for himself, it is simply just that he should be subjected 
to the stern teaching and discipline of hunger and cold. Under 
ordinary circumstances, whoever interferes with this discipline or 
renders it nugatory, does the individual and society alike a serious 
injury. 



DAiaOEK FROM MOLTIPJ,ICATION OF SODfiCES OF BELIEF. 

From the nature of the case the number of persons and c 
tions engaged in the care of the poor in the large cities is very 
numerous. This affords a wide range of opportunity for the dishon- 
est poor to obtain aid from several sources at the same time. In- 
stances illustrating this evil are by no means rare. Nothing can 
prevent this overlapping of charitable societies but the organization 
of a centra! bureau in each town or city to which reports should be 
furnished of the names of all persons who receive aid. Such a 
bureau was established last winter in the city of New York. The 
report of that organization is an extremely able and important dis- 
cussion of the evils likely to grow up from the existence of char- 
itable institutions in the same city, operating without correspond- 
ence or concert of action. It furnishes a model for the formation 
of similar bureaus throughout our State which would be productive 
of much good directly, in saving an immense amount of funds now 
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miBapplied, and indirectly, from the exposure and punishmeut of 
fmod and the circulation of intelligent views on the subject of 
cliarity. 

Such bureaus vonld tend also to expose the character of many 
professedly benevolent societies which are either wastefully and 
inefficiently coudacted, or are positively fraudulent. It avouM, 
moreover, be a ready means of detecting and bringing to justice por- 
sotiB who collect money oBtensibly for benevolence, but in reality tor 
themselves. In more than one case has it been found that the 
legislature of the State has made appropriations considerable in 
amount to such organizations. Private individuals Lave been 
flctiniized to a still greater extent. Such a central bureau would 
bring to light the evils so liable to grow np from the excessive 
amount of the machinery of benevolence and the cost of working 
it. This evil oftener arises from thoughtlessness and ignorance 
than from bad intentions. The excessive individualism of our 
people blinds them to the advantages of co-operation, comprehen- 
sive views, and intelligent oversight. 



enforci;ment of tue laws against vageakoy. 
The laws against vagrants and professional beggars should be 
rigidly enforced, and further legislation should supply the defects 
of existing laws, and authorize, if, necessary, summary process to 
render them more efficient. The recommendation of the Conven- 
tion of the Superintendents of the Poor, held this year in the city of 
Rochester, that authority should be given in certain cases to county 
Superintendents of the Poor to arrest "tramps" and subject them 
to compulsory labor, is worthy of the attention of the legislature. 
Such abundant provision has been made for the poor that vagrancy 
and begging have no excuse, and should be recognized as crime. 

DIGEST OF THE LAWS. ON VAORANCT AND PAUPERISM, 

The laws against vagrants and street beggars are in theory quite 
strict. But, scattered as they are throughout our statute books, 
,they are not familar to the mass of those who have to do with the 
poor. We wonld suggest the propriety of a digest and careful 
revision of our entire laws bearing on pauperism and vagrancy. 
Our poor-laws should contain in their provisions the aocummulated 
experience of the world, collected and published with an introduc- 
tion, explaining their motives and aims. They would furnish, not 
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amy a rule of action for official persons, but a guiJu to tlio benevo- 
lent in tlie discharge of moral obligations. 

BELIEF, TEMPOKABT BA.THEB THAN PEKUANENT, 

Oiit-door relief should, as far as possible, be made temporary in 
its character, and stopped the very moment it ceases to be abso- 
lutely necessary. In order to effect this the circumstances of 
the recipients should be re-examined at frequent intervals in the man- 
ner we liave already described. Those who are proper recipients 
of aid one week, may not he so the next. The great danger is that 
those who have once experienced the convenience of out-door relief 
will relax efEorts on their own behalf, and invent oxcuses for render- 
ing the temporary relief permanent. Relief acknowledged at first 
as a gifl; and gratefully received, is at length demanded deffantly 
as a right. 

GUIDANCE IH SECUKINQ WOEK. 

Special care should be taken to assist the unemployed in secur- 
ing work, and this assistance should be so given as to teach 
the unemployed the art of getting work for themselves. They 
should be impressed with the economical maxim that it is just as 
much the duty of every man to find worh for himself, as to da 
it after it is found. A charity bureau, sucli as we have described 
above, might be made available as a sort of Labor Exchange where 
■persons seeking employment and persons seeking laborers might 
be brought together. By this moans the indolent and unworthy 
might the more readily be detected. 

INDDSTBIAL EDUCATION. 

The intimate connection between ignorance and pauperism is 
sufficiently obvious. While the variona forms of vice reduce 
largo numbers to the condition of paupers, it still remains true 
that the great majoritj' of them are also ignorant. In general, 
skilled labor is always in demand. It is the unskilled laborer 
who is first thrown out of employm,ent in time of commercial 
revulsion. Hence, the importance not only of general educa- 
tion, but of adequate training and proper length of appreotieoship 
in all forms of industry. Whatever appliances, in the form of 
technical training or apprenticeship-laws, tend to increase the skill 
of men engaged in industrial pursuits, tend, also, to increase the pro- 
ductive value of labor and to diminish the burden of pauper- 
ism. Depreciation of mechanical skill, as shown in the difficulty 
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of Bccttring tboronglincss and finish ia niecliaiiiciil eonstructiong 
Las, during the past few years, been forced upon the attention of 
all careful observers. Hence it tollows that thought and money 
jndieionsly expended to remedy the evil above alluded to can hardly 
fiiil to have a beneficial effect in reducing pauperism. 

PCBLIC EMPLOTUENT OF THE POOR, OUTSIDE OF ALUS-HOUaSS, 
QANQEBODS. 

In times of scarcity the suggestion is often made that those likely 
to become paupers should be employed by the municipalities, or by 
the State, upon public works, or in some form of business where the 
capital is supplied from the public funds. This plan of action seems 
to many, at first sight, both economical and benevolent; but the 
experience of those countries who have resorted to this modo of 
meeting the wants of the poor, shows a very different result. It was 
tried ia France, in 1545, in 1685, 1699 and 1709. Large work- 
shops were opened under the name oi ateliers da cTiarith, having the 
two-fold object to furnish employment to the unoccupied and also 
to reduce mendicancy. In the reign of Louis XVI, in 17S6-1788, 
this system was revived, and extended throughout Fi-anoe. In 
1790 each department of France had placed at its disposal a sum of 
money for this purpose. Again in 1791, the constituent assembly 
tried the same plan for the relief of poverty on a still larger scale, 
bnt, like previous attempts of the same kind, it failed. The medicine 
was worse than the disease; for the larger the scale on which the work- 
shops were established the gi-eater became the number who needed 
employment. In 1830, it was given another trial without success, 
and, during the revolution in 1848, when the workshops had the 
name of ateliers nationanx, it readied its climax. From 110,000 to 
120,000 men were employed at onetime. All French economists agree 
that the results were disastrous in the extreme, enormously expen- 
sive to the State, and of no real service to the unemployed. It 
drew labor and capital away from the natural channels of business 
and tended to put off indefinitely the resumption of the healthy 
processes of trade and manufacture, while it enormously increased 
the public burden. It was demonstrated that the direct system of 
out-doof relief judiciously employed, would have been much 
cheaper f )r the State, and much less injurious to the poor. Thissys- 
tem, by which the State entered upon the transaction of business, 
&ad became the common employer of labor was made more dan- 
gerous by its having been adopted as a part of the socialist creed, 
16 
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imdcr the formula of the "Right to labor." The worksliope eoon 
became mere clubs for political diecnsBion and iutrigiie, and eemi- 
nariea of principles snbversive of all property and social order. The 
tnonej suok in the business reached such an amount that national 
bankruptcy was immiiieot. The worksliops were closed; the 
Bocialist rebellion against the gorernment broke out tho next day, 
and Cavaignac's cannon swept the misguided workmen by thousands 
i-ito eternity. Thus ended the system in France. 

Kumbers of European socialists are collected in our large cities, 
eagerly watching for an opportunity to realize their notions here. 
Though the danger with us is slight, we should be warned by 
experience and avoid the adoption of a system so capable of abuse, 
and so useless for any good purpose. 

The fundamental fallacies of the socialist doctrines are so well put 
by Leon Faucher that we translate the following passage : 

" Tho right to employment and the right to receive assistance are 
in the thought of the socialist, who puts forward these graud 
phrases, nothing but a means for changing the distribution of wealth. 
For tliis the State has no capacity. The laws which regulate the 
partition of wealth in society are like those which regulate the movo- 
meats of the physical world, superior to all the agency of legislation. 
These laws form a kind of gravitation which holds within its sway 
all human intellects and wills. The State should see to it that the 
burdens of society are distributed among its members in proportion 
to their wealth. It pertains to the State to remove the obstacles 
which arrest or injure the development of intelligence or production } 
but it ought never to forget that although it is the collective force 
and represents the association of individual men, it can never absorb 
those individualities into itself." 

HELP AFFORDED BY IMPROVED EEBIDENCE8. 

It is well known that a prolific cause of both crime and pauperism 
is found in the ill-drained and badly ventilated teuementsinto which 
are crowded the abject poor of our cities. For the class of our pop- 
ulation who make nosavings, and live on the earnings of the passing 
day, disabling sickness and debt stand in necessary connection. 
When the limit of credit is reached the resort to public or private 
charity is inevitable. 

The tendency of such unhealthy dwellings to reduce vitality, in- 
crease the resort to stimulants, and promote drunkenness is notori- 
ous. Out of this grow the vices of licentiousness and all forms of 
unhealthy dissipation. Fraud, theft and robbery follow naturally 
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from the craving on the part of the poor for costly criminal indiilg- 
onciea. Hence we believe that any org;anizationa whieh sliall, at a 
i-easonable price, secure homes for tlie poor, combining tlie conditions 
of healthiness and privacy, wilt be an effective mode of aiding 
tkem, and at the same time reducing tlie activity of one cf the 
recognized causes of pauperism. 

A Ijody of benevolent persons in Boston have formed a stock 
company and purchased a number -of tenement houses in the most 
degraded portions of the city. These buildings were fitted up with 
due regard to the necessities of cleanliness, drainage, ventilation and 
privacy, and let at a rental which gave a fair interest on the invest- 
ment. From the report of this association we infer that the plan 
has been successful in securing comfortable, healthy homes for the 
tenants at a less rent than they had been accustomed to pay, and 
in accomplishing a perceptible improvement in their morals and 
industry as well as in realizing a fair proUt on the investment. Ten- 
ants are encouraged to become stockholders in the company so that 
they may have a personal interest in the care of the property and in 
the maintenance of good order in the tenements. 

EESPONSIBlLirr OF EELATIVEB. 

Numerous instances have been found, in the process of tlie exam- 
ination of alms-houees by this Commission, of persons who have 
been thrown upon the public for support by relatives who were 
abundantly able to maintain them. Many others of the same class 
become subjects of out-door relief through the neglect of those nat- 
urally bound to care for them. To render aid to such poor persons 
may for a time be necessary, but when it is continued it becomes 
the excuse of penurious relatives for criminally neglecting an obvious 
duty. There are laws whieh would, if executed, remedy this evil. 
Bnt it is often easier and cheaper to continue to maintain such per- 
sons entirely, or in part, than to search out the wrong-doers and 
compel them by law to discharge their obligations. Superintend- 
ents of the poor should be required to enforce the law in all such 
eases, though the savingof expense would not at first view seem to 
warrant it. This neglect of near relatives in many cases takes on 
t!ie cliaracter of a serious criminal offense both against nature and 
society. If it can be committed with impunity, cases ot this bind 
will increase both in number and gravity. 
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BELIEF MADE BUBSEBTIENT TO ILLEGmUATE ENDS. 

A close examination of the system of ont-door relief id our 
sities and conntios suggests tlie possibility of its being used for 
illegitinsate purposes by thoBe who dispense it. Hecommendationa 
for Etssistance may be made with the soundest judgment and tlicbest 
intentions, but in the case of ofBciala desiring a re-election, or in -the 
caseoftliose who are known to be laboring in the interest of a 
party, .suspicion is likely to arise that pnblio aid may be 
given in such a way as to serve personal or party ends. The 
Dissenters and Catholics were accustomed to make charges of unjust 
discrimination against the parish authorities of the established 
church in Scotland, before the enactment of the general Scotch Poor 
Law. 

The nature of the disbursements for out-door relief is such that it 
gives peculiar facilities for making up dishonest accounts of expen- 
diture, A uniform system for keeping and auditing acconnta 
should be devised and adopted, which would make embez- 
zlement and false returns difficult to accomplish and easy of detec- 
tion. In connection with such accounts, a complete record should 
be kept of all persona coming into alras-houses and receiving out- 
door relief. Such records should contain all available facts of the 
history of each case and, so far as possible, a record of the causes to 
which the poverty is due. The want of such records in many coun- 
ties, and their inadequacy and incompleteness in others, have pre- 
sented great obstacles to this Board in the discharge of its duties. 

It is well known, also, that the employers of agricultural labor in 
England, who generally formed a large majority of the parish 
authorities, used out-door relief systematically as a means for keeping 
at a low rate the price of farm labor. Scrope and Fawcett make 
this statement unqualifledly, and represent the practice as one of the 
most serious abuses of out-door relief in England. Our politicians 
are not less shrewd or unscrupulous than the members of English 
vestries. The law should provide checks and safeguards against the 
possibility of such misuse of the public money. 

ESCOORAQEMENTS OF APPLIOATTONS FOR AID. 

Instances are not infrequent of benevolent, but nnwise persons, 
advising and encouraging poor individuals to apply for relief, who 
otherwise ' would have shrunk from it. During the last winter 
it Is well known that many of the ward visitors among the poor 
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relieved them, not by private gifts, or aeeiBtance in getting employ- 
ment, but by urging tliem to apply to the authorities for aid. The 
disgrace of thus becoming paupers was explained away, and the firet 
taint of the disease of pauperism was communicated to those who, 
otherwise would have struggled on and been saved from that break- 
ing down of self-respect which follows the first acceptance of public 
aid. 

SETARATIOS OF FAMILIES NOT ALWAYS AS BVIL. 

The plea for out-door relief, lounded on the necessity of keep- 
ing a family from dispersion, often loses its force from the char- 
acter of those who make it. Parental affection is among the last of 
the virtues which is obliterated by vice. The most extravagaut 
Borrow at parting with children is often felt by those whose care for 
them is nut equal to that of wild beasts for their young. The posses- 
sion of children ia often made a claim for aid which enables those 
who receive it to indulge in vice and idleness. Much assistance 
is given in order to keep together families which are centers of 
infection where children are trained systematically for pauperism 
and crime ; families whose growth is almost inevitably, the increase 
of public burdens and social rottenness. In the investigation of 
oar Board, it is often found that the injudicious compassion of the 
dispensers of public charity has kept families together, when regard 
for the moral welfare of children and justice to tax payers, alike 
demanded that they should be broken up and the children taken 
from parents unworthy of them and placed in orphan asylums, 
or, what is better, in respectable families. When parents fail 
utterly to discharge their dntles to diildren, their right of pos- 
session terminates. Kights and duties are correlative. Society, when 
obliged to provide for the support of the children of the vicious 
and idle, has the right to make its present and prospective burden 
as li^t as possible. The duty of society to exercise this right is 
beyond question. A large proportion of people in alms-houses have 
been first receipients of aid in tlieir own homes, simply because they 
had large fetnilies and were improvident and lazy. Children 
become for them a sort of capital in their trade — tbe successful 
means by which they excite the compassion of the benevolent and 
unwary. 

BFLATION OF STKtKES TO TUE IMCBBA8B OF PAUPERISM. 

We are drawing gradually toward the resumption of specie pny- 
monts and, as a consequence, there is now, and will for some time 
continue to be, a constant shrinkage of vahies as ineasiired by our 
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inflated paper currency. Tlie nominal price of labor, as well ae 
the price of all the means of Bubsistenee, are dimlniehing togtther. 
While this is generally true, the relation between wages and what 
wages will buy is, for short periods, inconstant and hence not readily 
understood. It is not easy to reconcile men toa reduction of wages, 
aHhough existing rates may be such that their continuance will 
ensure bankruptcy to eraployera. From this state of things we may 
expect misunderstandings and strites, which will interfere with basi- 
neas, diminish production, and increase the number of temporary, 
if not permanent, paupers. The attention of the benevolent should 
be intelligently directed to this condition of our affairs, and great 
pains should be taken to disseminate sound, economical knowledge, 
and promote fair arbitration between those who sell and those who 
buy labor. 

The right of a man to refuse to sell his labor, if what he consid- 
ers a feir price is not offered for it, is beyond question. It rests on 
the same principle which protects a merchant in storing his goods 
until the price which he deems just can be obtained. But the dan- 
gerous element in strikes is, those combinations which seek to in- 
timidate persons who are desiring to sell their labor at reduced rates 
in order to save themselves from pauperism. The State is bound 
to protect every man in the exercise of his right to sell his labor at 
the price which he ia willing to accept. Any interference with this 
right should be resisted by all the power of the State. The para- 
lysis of production due to threats and violence, resorted to in 
order to make strikes more effective, liae greatly increased the 
burden of pauperism in the past, and is likely to do so in the 
future. 

It is the opinion of all careful observers that the suffering and pub- 
lic burdens which we are now bearing, and which are likely to con- 
tinue until our currency is conformed to the common standard of 
the civilized world, will be greatly increased by the collisions be- 
tween labor and capital, which take the form of strikes enforced by 
intimidation. These are often, not so much a combined refusal to 
work at existing rates, as an interference, by various modes of force, 
with the right to sell labor at the price which parties not in a given 
combination are willing and anxious to accept. This matter has 
been hitherto dealt with by shifts and evasions, but when it comes 
to threaten the rights of both labor and capital, to diminish produc- 
tion, and, at the same time, enhance the burden of taxation, it de- 
mands serious attention alike from the legislator and phllanthrupiBt. 
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All interference ■with the nntnral movement of productive labor 
either by unnatural stimulation, or by obstacles thrown in its way 
alike tends to increase pauperism. The failure of a manofactDrer to 
fulfill hia contracts with a body of laborers by indulging in reckless 
speculation,orextendinghis business beyond whathis skill or capital 
will justify, brings disaster and poverty upon operatives not in ono 
locality alone, but often throughout the civilized world. In like 
manner the refusal of a largo body of mechanics at a critical period, 
to raeet-their contracts to perform labor for a certain price, and for 
a certain length of time, not Bcldora by causing bankruptcy of 
contractors, entails sufEering and poverty equally wide-spread 
and disastrous. The success, which in England, has attended 
committees, or courts of arbitration, composed ot operatives and 
employers, or of persons independent of both classes, has been 
BQcli as to warrant the attempt to introduce them here. A calm and 
intelligent examination of the elements of difference between the 
parties jointly engaged in production and eqnally necessary to great 
mannfacturing industries, is much more likely to result in a fair 
distribution of profits than the clumsy machinery either of strikes or 
" lock oute." The commercial world is an oi^nism vital in every 
part. An in juiy or dislocation in one portion imperils the whole sys- 
tem. Those who control the reciprocally acting elements of produc- 
tion, labor and capital, should understand that their interests, moral 
and pecuniary, are, when rightly understood, in complete harmony 
with each other. 

Thedissemiuationof a knowledge of economic laws; the practica 
hility of resorting to various forms of co-operation ; moral instruc- 
tion designed to show that labor and capital are dependent for 
protection upon the same law of reciprocity ; stern legal repression 
of all attempts of capital to oppress labor, and of labor to oppress 
capital, furnish a field of thought and action which should engage 
the attention of the philanthropist and legislator. 

CONCLUSION. 

The subject, one aspect of which we have had under considera- 
tion, is a vast one. It is complicated with our whole moral, social 
and economical life. We arc conscious that many points will occur 
to the intelligent reader which have not been alluded to, and that 
the topics taken up have been very inadequately discussed. Our 
single aim has been to aid, in a practical way, the philanthropist and 
the public official in the discharge of their arduous and perplexing 
duties. The professed political economist we have not attempted 
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to a<Jdi-eBS nor instnict. Tho ezpericDce of tliis Bi^ard has taught 
them that even each an elementarj diecassiou as we have been able 
to give may be useful to the dispenser of charity among the poor. 
We have seen that nothing so eSectoally dries up the soaroea of 
charity as the suspicion that it is so bestowed as to do injury rather 
tlian good. The suffering which society is bound in duty to allevi- 
ate is appalling in amount, and the burden which it imposes liable 
to increase with our population. An intelligent study of the 
problem of misery is incumbent on all who love their fellow-men. 
Americans have been prone to assume that the terrible enigmas of 
pauperism, as they are propounded to the old worid, would never 
trouble the new. We have been profuse in our provision for the 
relief of suffering humanity, but have not studied, as we ought, the 
means of reaching and eradicating its causes. The published 
reports of the charity commissions in our various States contain 
useful statistics and many valuable discussions, but we do not recall 
a single systematic treatise on pauperism which has been issued 
from the American press. European literature is rich on the 
subject ; but, while the general principles which underlie its discos- 
sion are universal, considerable modifications in the rules of action 
which they supply are necessary in order to make them practically 
useful in a social order so inchoate and peculiar as our own. We 
hope that ere long some person will take up the subject who sliall 
combine 'broad experience in the care of the poor, with a thorough 
comprehension of economical principles, and their connection with 
the equally authoritative laws of Christian charity. 
Itespectfully submitted, 

M. B. ANDERSON. 
Albany, January 12, 1875. 
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KEPOET OS ALIEN PAUPERS. 

ca.t:ses which favob euiobation. 
To ihe State Board of Charities : 

The emigration of Europeans to the United States in large 
masBes is a phenomenon of comparatively recent growth. This has 
been dne to yariouB causes, among which are the famine in Ireland, 
nnsnccessful revolutions in Germany — especially those of 1848-49 
— the disposition to avoid military conscription — the advantages 
secured by the Federal Homestead Act, and the higli price of labor 
in onr country. Among the emigrants are large numbers whose 
available means are wholly expended in securing a passage to this 
country. The confinement and privations of the voyage, change 
of climate and food frequently produce illness, which throws such 
persons at once upon the charge of the cities where they happen 
to land. As early as 1810, it had become clear that considerable 
numbers of actual paupers and criminals were habitually trans- 
ported to our country by individuals, societies and municipalities. 

THE BMIQBANT COMUISSION. 

The emigrants on landing were also exposed to the tricks and 
deceptions of unscrupulous men. The necessity of protecting the 
emigrants from extortion on the one hand, and of preventing the 
State from being flooded with paupers and criminals on the other, 
led to the establishment, in 1S47, of the Emigrant Commission in 
the city of New York. 

It is not necessary here to explain in detail the working of this 
Commission. That has already been fully done in its yearly reports, 
and especially in the book prepared by Mr. Frederick Kapp on the 
subject. From these may be understood the benevolent work 
accomplished by the CommiBsion for the emigrant, and the protec- 
tion it has afEorded the State against the importation of convicts, 
panpers, or persons liable to become a State charge. 

The expense of the Commission has hitherto been met by a small 
sum known popularly as " head-money," assessed upon every emi- 
grant landing at Castle Garden. It will be seen, however, tbat, 
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this Com mission can furniBli no protection against paupers or con- 
victs landing elsewliere in tho United States, or against any who may- 
land in Canada, and pass over into the State of New York. Not- 
withstanding the vigilance of tlie Commission many persona are 
landed at Castle Garden who very soon draw upon its funds, not 
only for temporary but for permanent maintenance. Bad food and 
improper ventilation on board ships, frequently cause outbreaks of 
pestilential disease, whose victims require immediate attention on 
arrival. Then again change of climate and ignorance of the eountiy 
and the best means of obtaining a livelihood tend to develop dis- 
couragement and even insanity, which throw many of the emigrants 
into the pauper class for a longer or shorter time. All such persons 
the Commission undertook to support for five years, if necessary, 
in consideration of the " head money " before alluded to. 

Soon after its establishment the Commission found it desirable to 
secure land and erect buildings on Ward's Island in order to fulfill 
its contract with the State government. The number of the insane 
increased so rapidly that a separate asylum for their accommodation 
was aUo found necessary. The Commission has thus cared for, on 
Ward's Island and in the various poor-houses in the State, some- 
thing like nine thousand annually, two hundred of whom, on the 
average, have been insane. 

ITS PBEBENT INDEBTEDNESS. 

The falling off in the number of emigrants, diminishing the Cora- 
mission's income from tho "head-money," and the large demands 
made upon its funds by the commercial revulsion of last year have 
thrown it in debt to the amonnt of $175,000. Of this sum $75,000 
or thereabouts is a debt to the counties and cities who have sap- 
ported emigrants who had been in the country less than five years, 
and were legally dependent upon the Commisaioa. This deficit the 
State will, of necessity, be called upon to meet either by direct ap- 
propriation or by a considerable increase in the future levy of 
" head-money." 

FOEEIGN-BOKN PADPEK8 IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The large number of persons of foreign birth in tho poor-houses, 
hospitals, and insane asylums of our State is a matter which gives 
rise to tho suspicion that tlie State is bearing heavy burdens which 
belong in equity to various foreign countries. It certainly oomea 
within the province of our Board to call attention to some facts 
wliich bear on this question. We accordingly give herewith a 
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statement prepared by our secretary showing the nativity of the 
persons supported in the city and connty poor-houses from 1868 to 
1873 inclnsive : 

Tear. N«tl«. Foreign. TotaL 

1868 16, 674 35, 596 52, 270 

1869. 16, 583 37, lU 53, 697 

1870 22, 481 36, 655 59, ISO 

1871 22, 082 36, 137 58, 219 

1872 23,334 37,446 60,780 

1873 22, 331 39, 599 61, 930 

" The foregoing," the secretary remarks, " gives the nativity of 
those admitted to the poor-hotises only. In 1868 and 1869 X 
attempted to learn the nativity of those temporarily relieved, hat 
the returns were so imperfect that since then I have not tried to 
secure information upon this matter. It is probably a fact that of 
those temporarily relieved the proportion of foreign is greater than 
that of those receiving full snpport in the poor-houses." 

By the census of 1870 it will bo seen that the foreign bom in- 
habitants of New Tork was 1,138,358, or a trifle over one-third of 
the whole population of the State. But we find that of the paupers 
supported in poor-houses by taxation for the six years from 1868 to 
1873 inclusive, sixty-four per cent, or about two-thirds are of foreign 
birth. This does not include the paupers supported by the Com- 
mifisioners of Emigration on the proceeds of the " head-money " col- 
lected at Castle Garden. In view of these facts we can hardly 
escape the condnsion that a considerable number of these came' to 
this country either as hereditary paupers, as insane persons, or in 
such a state of mental degradation as to sink at once into the pau- 
per ranks. A large proportion of the emigrant paupers seem to 
remain in New York, while the more vigorous and prndent emi- 
grants leave without delay for the western States. 

It has been seen that the machinery of the Commission is entirely 
unable to reach those who are landed in other States or in Canada. 
From Canada especially there is an interrupted ingress of depend- 
ent persons into oar State along the whole line of our northern 
border. Paupers and criminals consequently can enter without let 
or hindrance at every point except the port of New York. 

IS HEW TOBK BOUND TO SOPPOBT AUEI? PAHFEBS ? 

Withont making inqniries as to the mode in which they cross 
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onr border, or land at our porta, it may be well to inquire how far 
foreign governments assist tlieir criminal and pauper population to 
migrate to our country, and also into the extent of their obligation 
to support their subjects now dependent on the State of New 
York for maintenance. Regarding those who have become natural- 
ized citizens, there can be no question. These have repudiated their 
^allegiance to the land of their birth, and have assumed the 'dnties, 
and are entitled to the privileges of American citizens. For all 
such we are, of course, bound to provide, if they become poor. But 
a very large portion of the foreign-born inmates of our poor-honses 
and insane asylums have never been naturalized, are still aliens. 
Upon whom then does the obligation to maintain such paupers 
rest 'i This is a somewhat complicated question, whether looked at 
in its legal aspect or in the light of public morality. If, however, 
there is reason to believe, that convicts and paupers are transported 
to our country by foreign nations, as the readiest way of disposing 
of them, the matter becomes very much simplified. No nation has 
a right to transport its dependent and distressed population to 
another without that nation's consent ; and no independent nation 
would assume such a burden thus thrust upon it. If the colonies 
of the British Empire in Australia, originally selected as places of 
punishment, have compelled the Imperial government to cease 
sending criminals to their shores, with far greater reason may we 
require from it the same exemption. 

Before the establishment of the Irish Poor Law, great numbers 
of the Irish poor emigrated to England. The burden to England 
became so great that the strongest representations were made to 
induce parliament to remedy the evil. In a letter to the agricul- 
turists of England, published in 1830, and quoted in the Quarterly 
Review of that year, it was represented that the poor of Ireland 
were compelled, through want, to migrate to England "in hordes," 
and " that owing to the absence of a poor-law in Ireland, English 
property was virtually rated to maintain a great part of the Irish 
pauper population." England and Ireland brought tlieir products 
to a common market. It was said that the English agriculturist 
paid a heavy tax out of the produce of his land toward the support 
of the Irish poor, while the Irish agrieulturist receiving the same 
price for goods, paid no poor rate at all. This influx of Irish 
pauperism into England for support was one of the strongest 
motives which led to the enactment of the Irish Poor Law. The 
injustice to the English rate-payer was so evident, that parliament 
supplied the remedy at iin early day. What was ao intolerable 
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grievaDoe to England, with Ireland a part of the Sritieh empire, 
would have been atill more so had she been a foreign nation. 



EHIOBATION OF CONTICTB AHD PADPEE8 TO THE CNITED STATES ASSISTED 
BY FOKEIGN CODNTEIE8. 

The Ediniurgh Jiemew, for March, 1831, speaking of the increase 
of panpera, says : " They can be disposed of only in one of two ways, 
that is, either by placing them on nnoccupied and uncultivated lands 
at home, or moving them to the colonies." After showing tliat the 
first of these methods was impracticable, it took up the advocacy of 
the second, and gave its approval to a bill, then before parliament, 
for aiding paupers to remove to the colonies. Caaada was the 
colony most promineat in the writer's mind. He goes on to say, in 
advocacy of tlie bill, " nothing, tberefoi-e, can be a greater mistake,, 
than to suppose that those who consent to make an advance for the- 
removal of paupers are making a sacrifice to get rid of an accidental 
and transitory evil. The fact is, they are making a comparatively 
small sacrifice to rid themselves of an evil which is deeply seated,, 
which is rapidly spreading, and which, if it be not effectually coun- 
teracted, will, at no distant period, sink all classes below the level. 
of that whidi is now lowest." It is known to all persons of expe-- 
rieuce, that a very large percentage of persons belonging to tlie- 
hereditary pauper class, sent at first to Canada, migrate as soon as- 
possible to the United States. The measures thus advocated in. 
1831, and which shortly after became a law, was virtually a law to- 
facilitate the transportation of English paupers to the United States.. 
"Emigration," says Knight's Cydopsedia, under the arbicle "Emi- 
gration," *' is one of the ' modes of relief contemplated by the Poor- 
Law Amendment acts (4 and 5 Will. IV, c 76 ; 11 and 12 Vic,, c. 
110; 12 and 13 Vic, c. 103, and 13 and 14 Vic, c 101). In some- 
years a large number have emigrated wltli the assistance of fands^ 
obtained under the Act (4 and 5 Will IV}. By section 62 of that 
act, owners and rate payers are empowered to raise money on. 
security of the rates, for the purposes of emigration, undep the- 
authority of the Poor- Law Comraiesioners." * * * "By tJie 12 
and 13 Vic, ch. 103, the guardians of any parish or union are 
empowered to CTipend money, to the amount of £10, upon the 
emigration of any poor person belonging to the pariah, or to any 
parish in the union, without the necessity of a parochial meeting 
to give their consent." * * * "The 13- and 14 Vic, c. 101, 
enables Boards or guardians, under similar restrictions, to expend 
money in and about the emigration of orphan children under six- 
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teen Iiaving no aettlctnent, or whose settlement u nnknown." * * * 
" Under the Irish Poor-Law Act, money may be raised for enabling 
poor persons to emigrate to British colonies, bat the money so raised 
must not exceed one shilliDg in the ponnd on the net annual valno 
of ratable property." It will be noted here, that parliament 
thought it necessary to limit the amount which the anthorities 
might expend in getting rid of their pauper population, rightly 
judging that their avarice, or their desire to relieve themselves of 
the bnrden of the poor, might lead them to too rapid action. The 
cheapest mode of getting rid of paupers by this emigratioo process 
was evidently to send them to Canada, or to some one of the British 
North American colonies. While these laws, on their face, seemed 
designed to transport paupers from one part of the British empire 
to another, they have operated, in point of fact, to bring lai^ nam- 
bers of them to the United States, and espemlly to the State of 
New York. That the policy of shipptng paupers to America is 
well-recognized and understood in England, appears not only from 
the statute books, but from allusions made to the topic in treatises 
on pauperism. Fawcett, in his Lectures on Pauperism, page 55, 
says: " The most popular remedy to get rid of our own paupers is 
to ship them off to America. Now, the advocates of sach a policy 
overlook the fact that the United States are beginning to be har- 
dened with their own pauperism, and, therefore, would very prop- 
erly object to being made a receptacle of the pauperism of the 
old world." We think that every New Tork tax payer will coin- 
cide with the opinion so naively expressed by Professor Fawcett. 
Scrope, in his Political Economy, second edition, 1873, says: "I 
will not here reproduce the arguments employed in an early editon 
of this work, to show how grievously the British rate-payer and 
the British laborer suffer from the emigration of crowds of Irish 
poor, driven by impending starvation from their own country, to 
seek work at any wages, or relief of any kind, in the wealthier and 
more liberal island ; by which our own laborers were forced out of 
work and upon the rates; nor those I nrged in the interests of the 
Irish poor themselves, and the peace, order and security of property 
in Ireland." He goes on to say " that a commission to inquire into 
the condition of the Irish poor, among other means of affording 
relief, reported in &ror of the establishment of depAts in which 
they could be fed, and employed on public works until permanently 
provided for by emigration and location in a colony," After 
speaking of the terrible consoquencos of the Irish famine, he says: 
" Thousands upon thousands fled from a country bo afflicted by 
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Providence, and neglected by its own rnlers, and the depletion 
occaBioned bj the famine itself, and the constant outflow of the 
peasantry to seek a living in the United States of America, which 
set in then and has continued ever since, have, together, solved the 
problem of the redundancy of population in Ireland." * * * 
" It (emigration) offers the true solution of the problem, how to 
deal with able-bodied pauperism wherever it exists." It will be 
remarked tliat these English writers unwittingly used, in their 
discussion, the term Britiah colony and the United States as some- 
how convertible terras. It would not be courteous to put a law on 
the statute book, or to organize an association, or to provide money 
for the transportation of paupers to the United States; but when 
they come to speak of the actual facts in the case, they recognize the 
United States as the country which the paupers, emigrating from 
England, ultimately and actnally reach. The people of the United 
States are always ready to receive an industrious and able-bodied 
emigrant, however poor he may be ; but they are not willing to 
support that class of indolent and hereditary paupers which have 
been smuggled into our country by the connivance or direct agency 
of foreign nations. 

Frequent complaints have been made of the number of paupers 
and dependent persons, who have been introduced into our country 
from various parts of Germany and Switzerland. It is quite diffi- 
cult to reach direct proof of such transportation of paupers to our 
shores, but that considerable numbers have been sent here is almost 
universally believed ; and the positive evidence upon which this 
general conviction rests, might be reached by a certain amount 
of time and labor. That convicts have been pardoned on condition 
that they should emigrate to the United States, is unfortunately only 
too evident. In a debate on this subject in the United States Sen- 
ate, March 19, 1866, Mr. Sumner referred to an " official correspon- 
dence, showing that the authorities in Easleland, in Switzerland, 
had recently undertaken to pardon a person found guilty of murder, 
on tlie condition that he would emigrate to America — meaning 
thereby the United States." Also, that it has been " the habit in 
the island of Newfoundland to pardon persons convicted of infamous 
offenses, on condition that they would come to the United States ; 
and there are several very recent instances of pardons in the 
Kingdom of Hanover, in Germany on similar conditions. For 
instance, I have here," he says, "a copy of two scraps from a 
German newspaper. One is from the LunAurg AdvertiaeTf of 
September ]0, 1865," to-wit, "Within tbe last few months, onr 
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cliief justice has pardoned three of the greatest criminals in the 
kingdom, on cooditioQ thej emigrate to the United States. Henry 
Gieske tor theft, J. Sander for arson, and John Winter for 
robbery. Tiie two former arc already on their way to New 
York from Hamburg." Then there is another scrap from the 
same newspaper of the date November 12, 1865. "The culprit 
Caiunian, who was condemned to death for highway robbery 
and murder, has had his punishment commuted to emigration to 
imeriea," * * » I have seen a gentleman who narrated to me 
an incident that occurred to him in one of the prisons of Baden- 
Baden, during the last year. Visiting that prison he heard himself, 
the jailer or an officer of the prison, make a proposition to a crim- 
inal to the effect that be should be pardoned on the condition that 
be would emigrate to the United States." In the same debate, Mr. 
Grimes, of Iowa, said : " I am as oonscioua as I can be of a fact that is 
not within my own pcrsoual knowledge, that the exportation of crim- 
inals from Germany to this country has been going on for years. 
Last year I saw a gentleman, a citizen of my own town, who visited 
his fatherland, and when he came back told me that he came in 
company with a detective, who brought several criminals to New 
York, and turned them loose there. The government of one of the 
little German principalities paid all the expenses of the transporta- 
tion of those criminals, and of the detective who brought them over 
in charge, and when they landed be gave them a certain sum 
of money with which to start, and probably within a short time 
they were in Sing Sing." * * A joint resolution was then 
passed protesting against such acts as unfriendly and iticonsistent 
with the comity of nations. 

EVEKT COUNTET SBODLD CASE FOE ITS OWN POOE. 

Commercial nations always make provision through their consuls 
for distressed seamen in foreign ports. This is a recognition of the 
general obligation of nations to care for their poor wherever they 
may be. Were American citizens, other than sailors, likely in any 
considerable number to become distressed in foreign countries, a 
similar obligation to act on their behalf would doubtless be recog- 
nized. How large a number of those alien paupers have come into 
our State by the assistance of their friends or benevolent associations, 
or munieipaiitiea, it is impossible for us to determine. That there 
are large numbers of such is clear. That it has been a. systematic 
policy quietly and covertly pursued by various foreign countries to 
relieve themselves of danger and expense by assisting convicts and 
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paupers to emigrate to our conntry, where tliej should be cared for 
at oar expeuse, is unfortunately too clear. Many snch persons have 
been detectedandeent back by the vigilance of the Emigration Com- 
mission in New Tork. But that we have a considerable number of 
sneh persons now within our borders, seems beyond question. From 
no class of our citizens have such emphatic complaints been made of 
this condition of things, as from those who are of foreign birlh. 
They come among as to be naturalized and earn their own living, 
and to become with us bearers of all public burdens. These abases 
are more readily detected by siich persons than by the native born 
citizens, and none will be more ready than they to give a sanction 
to any proper legislation calculated to remedy this serious evil. The 
State Pauper Law of 1S73, authorized the State Board of Charities 
to send to the States to which they belong, all paupers who are 
fonnd within our limits without a legal settlement. Under this law 
between three and four hundred have been sent out of the State 
during the past year. What is just and right between State and 
State in our Union, ought to be just and right between our own and 
a foreign nation. Should we not be justified in sending back to 
Europe to be cared for by their own people, these 'unnaturalised 
paupers and convicts, who have been snrreptitiously introduced into 
our country and made a burden to the tax payers of New York J In 
accordance with the vote of the Boerd, an application was made to 
Professor J. N. Pomeroy, of Rochester, for a statement of the present 
condition of the International Law of existing public treaties, legis- 
lative and judicial decisions, so far as they have bearing on tJiis 
subject. It was thought that such a statement from an eminent 
jurist might be useful to the Legislature in any action which they 
may see iit to take on this subject. The opinion of Professor 
Pomeroy is herewith presented to the Board. 
Respectfully submitted, 

M. B. ANDERSON, 
Commissioner, 1th Jttdicial DittricL 
A1.BANT, January 12, 1875. 
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To M« State Board of Chantiea of the State of Mew York : 

Gehtlbmbn. — Having been requested by your board to make a 
thorough and complete examination of the law having relation to 
the matter of the introduction into the State of foreign convicts, 
paupers, and pereons generally who are unable to support them- 
selves, I have now the honor to submit to your board the results 
of such investigation. 

It is assumed that convicts, habitaal criminals, paupers, lunatics, 
persons of unsound mind, persons generally unable or unwilling to 
support themselves by means of bodily or mental infirmity, are brought 
to this country in considerable numbers, and, of course, that the 
greater part of sach immigrants land at New York. The legal dis- 
cussion and the explanation of legal doctrine, which follow, apply 
primarily to a voluntary immigration of such classes of foreigners ; 
they would, therefore, be applicable in a far higher degree to a case 
in which such immigration is aided and abetted, or actually encour- 
aged and fostered, or finally, peremptonly insisted upon by a foreign 
government, or by its subordinate ofiicers. If the nation or the 
State of New York has the legal right to repel an inroad of such 
undesirable persons, when they come cf their own accord without 
concert and singly, the right is strengthened in a tenfold degree 
when these persons are sent to our shores by foreign officials, in 
accordance with a well-formed purpose. It would not be strange 
if the standard writers upon International Law, whose works are 
accepted as authority the world over, should be found to be silent 
upon this latter subject, for the practice of pouring the scum of a 
population — the criminal classes and the confirmed pauper classes 
— into the territory of a friendly State, is an invention of the very 
latest years ; and the great junets who have discussed the Interna- 
tional Law, and have explained the duties of nations, have not anti- 
cipated the possibility of such a gross outrage being perpetrated by 
a civilized nation in this age, when, it was said, the principles of jus- 
tice and of absolute right were more and more influencing the con- 
duct of nations toward each other, and were shaping the Interna- 
tional Law into a purely moral code. Although few have appre- 
hended this particular enormity, yet all have laid down principles 
which apply to it and which point out an ample remedy. 
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Tlio exaininatioD which I have made iacludes three branchos of 
iDquiry, BQd the result will be best displayed in the same form. 
To ascertain aod Btate the exact legal position of the subject, 
requires au answer to the three following qnestione : 

First. What are the rules, doctrines and principles of the Inter- 
national Law — independent of any treaties — in relation to tUis 
matter} What character does that law assign to the voluntary or 
compulsory exodus of the classes of persons described, from one 
nation into the territory of another? And what remedial right 
does it grant to the injured community — what measure of preven- 
tion, or of relief or of redress J 

Second. What treaties, if any, have been concluded between the 
United States and foreign governments in reference to this matter 
— treaties either stipulating for the rights which the International 
Law confers — or creating and adding other and further rights and 
remedial means? 

Third. What legislation has been enacted by the Congress of the 
United States, or by the Legislature of New Tork, in any manner 
having a relation to the matter described, and in any manner enab- 
ling the national or State officials to adopt measures of control or of 
absolute prevention. 

I shall state the resnlts of my examination in the order thus indi- 
cated, because it is both natural and scientific, and practically oon- 
Tcnient. 

HeST, the rsTEKHATlONAL LAW DJ rrfl BELATtONS WrTH THE IMPOR- 
TATIOH OF THE EINDS AKD OLASSES 07 FEE80NS DESCRIBED. 

I will mention at the outset, that I have purposely made my qao- 
tations from foreign jurists, rather than from those of our owo 
country. As the object of this paper is to maintain rights of the 
United States against the acts of some European governments, the 
testimony as to the existence of those rights, furnished by foreign 
writers, will naturally have more weight than the evidence of our own 
juridical writers, however able they may be. All appearance, every 
possible suggestion of partiality is removed by this course. I merely 
state in general that our own jurists, Kent, Story, Wheaton, Law- 
rence, lay down exactly the mam principles as these cited by me 
from European writers. 

The fundamental proposition which I state, as collected from all 
the writers of every school — upon whatever theory of right they 
base their reasouiug — is that the United States has full, complete, 
absolute power and control over this particular subject, and may, iii 
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the exercise of itB discretion, prohibit the entry within its territory 
of any and all foreigners who would tend to disturb the pnblie quiet 
and security, or to become a charge upon the public and a burden 
to bo supported at the public expense ; and that if the govern- 
ment of the United States adopted and enforced legislative or adinin- 
JBtrative measures to prevent the influx of such persons no caaao of 
offense would arise, to the various nations (rom which such persons 
should come. The classes of persons over which tliis right and 
power extends, embrace convicts, criminals, paupers, lunatics, idiots, 
the blind, deaf or dumb, the aged, and generally all those who are 
not able or are not willing to support themselves by honest industry 
and labor. 

I have stated this proposition ia the most restricted form. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of all writers except those of a very modern 
school of theorists, whose view^ have not yet affected the actual pub- 
lie law as accepted by nations, the absolute control of the United 
States over the subject of immigration, extends to and includes for- 
eigners of all classes and kinds, without regard to their moral char- 
acter or their ability to support themselves. This proposition flows 
as a necessary consequence from the theory of national sovereignty 
and independence. 

According to the opinion of all the great jurists of all countries 
except those of a modern school to be mentioned as the sequel, the 
whole scheme of International Law is built upon the doctrine — as 
its very fonndation stone — of the absolute sovereignty of eacli inde- 
pendent nation. This quality of sovereignty, held by all alike, gives 
to each State the absolute right and power to regulate its own inter- 
nal affairs as against both other nations in their corporate capacity) 
and as against the individual members of such other nations. One of 
the most important and at tlie same time simplest of the matters of 
iuternal concern is the control over the population which inhabits 
or is found within the national territory. As it belongs to the 
nation to govern exclusively its own population, so does it belong 
to it to determine who shall bo admitted within the territory to 
become a pirt of that population, and this applies as well to indi- 
viduals seeking such admittance as to groups or classes. 

This general right should be carefully distinguished from the 
right to surrender up a foreign fugitive criminal to the govern- 
ment to which his allegiance is due and whose laws he lias broken, 
or what is generally denominated "extradition." All writers with 
one consent acknowledge the right of any nation to surrender up 
such a fugitive criminal ; the only dispute or difference of opinion 
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has becD as to tbe duty to m&ke snch sntreDder ia the abseuce of 
express treaties stipulatiug therefor. The natioDal right which I 
am describing is rather the converse of that which relates to extra- 
dition. Tbe lattar involves the question, How far may a sovereign 
nation, in the exercise of its discretion and guided by motives of 
policy, admit foreigners on its soil and give tbem the privilege of an 
asylum therein, and bow far is it bound to snrrender np snch a per- 
son on the demand of his government t The former involves the 
qnestion, How far may a sovereign nation, in the exercise of its dis- 
cretion and guided by motives of policy, gnard its own public qniet, 
order and seearity, by refoang admission to all or any foreigners, 
or by returning them on its own motion to their native countrv 
from which they came ! This latter right I say is complete. 

I now cite some authorities which folly sustain this position. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in an early case stated the 
doctrine in a very forcible and pithy manner : " No man has a 
right to say, I will force myself into your territory, and you shall 
protect ma.-' Commonwealth v. Beacon, 10 Sergeant & Bawle's 
Reports, 125. 

SiE Tkavers Twisb, a recent English writer, in discnssing the 
general subject of ^^Extradition," says: "States have without 
doubt a right to refuse any asylum to the subjects of foreign States ; 
Martens designates this right as Le Broil de Benvoi." Twiss goes 
on to state the diflerence of opinion as to the duty of surrender at 
the demand of a foreign State, and the modern practice as settled 
by treaties. With this subject the present discussion has no con- 
nection. (Twiss' Law of Nations, vol. 1, p. 345.) 

Baeon F. Dk Cdbst, a writer of high authority, says ; " Gov- 
ernments have reserved the right of expelling from their territory 
foreigners accused of crime if their presence should become dan- 
gerous to their internal tranquillity, or the origin of serious difficul- 
ties with neighboring States," ("Phases et Causes C^Ubres," vol. 
2, p. 438.) 

Tattel discnsses the whole subject at large, under the head of 
'' Banishment," and the rights of States to whom the banished pei^ 
sons are sent. It will be seen, therefore, that his conclusions have 
a direct bearing upon the particular question, and the special facts 
now under examination, viz., the designed sending of foreign convicts, 
criminals and paupers to the United States by European govern- 
ments or their officials. I quote from the latest edition of Vattel, 
(1863) with notes by the editor M. Pradier-Fodfirfi, and by a former 
annotator, M. Pinheiro-Ferreira. In vol. 1, § 22S, Vattel describes 
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banisliment nnd exile, and ia particular states two kinds, viz. : I ^rst, 
where the place of banishment is prescribed ; and second, where the 
person is simplj forbidden to enter a designated coantry or region 
(generally the one from which he is banished), and is permitted to 
go wherever els© he pleases. In the next following sections — 
§§ 229,230, 231 — VaW discusses the rights of the country tn 
which the exiled person is sent or to which be voluntarily goes ; 
the injury done to that; and its rights of reclamation against the 
government which sends its own subject into exile, and thus thrusts 
him upon the soil of a friendly and perhaps unwilling State. His 
coQclosions are : First, that the exiled person has a right belonging 
to all men by nature, to live Bomewhere ; hut second, that this right 
ia ■" imperfect " in respect to or s,^m&t any partioiilar State or coun- 
try, " For on the other hand," he says, " every nation has a right 
to refuse to a foreigner an entry into its countiy when he cannot 
enter therein without causing some evident damage, or without 
bringing to it some palpable dilEculty or trouble. That which it 
owes to itself, viz., the care for its own security, gives it this right. 
In virtue of its natural liberty it belongs to a nation to judge whether 
it is or is not in a condition to receive this foreigner. He cannot, 
then, as he shall please, establish himself in such place as he may 
choose; but he ought to request permission from the supreme 
authority of the place ; and, if this is refused, it is his duty to sub- 
mit. Nevertheless, no nation ought, without good reasons, to refuse 
habitation, even permanent, to a man driven from his native land. 
But if special and sufficient reasons forbid the granting to him an 
ayslum, this man has noriff/ti to demand it. It is thus that a nation 
ought to reject absolutely those who are infected with any conta- 
gious malady. Upon this principle, also, is based its right to remove 
them elsewhere, or expel them if it has a just ground of fear that 
Uiey may corrupt the mannera or morala of its citizens, or disturb the 
religion, or cause any other disorder contrary to the public safety. 
In a word, it haa a right, and it is even its duty, io follow in this 
respect the dictates of prudence P 

These conclusions of Yattel are in the main entirel}' just. He 
lias, however, fallen into one glaring int-onsistencj', when he declai'es 
that the banished person haa a natural right to live somewhere ; 
but that every State has a right to say that he shall not live in it. 
This absurdity grows out of the theory held by Vattel and other 
writers of his day, that there are political and legal " rights" which 
are " imperfect." This theory has long since been exploded ; for 
an " imperfect " right so called — tliat ia, a right which cannot bo 
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enforced — is plainly no rigbt at all. This contradiction does not 
however disturb t)ie final conclnEions which Tattel has reached. 
The only proposition which must he rejected is the one which 
declares that the banished person has a right to live somewbei-e out- 
side of his own original country. 

M. Pinheiro-Ferreira's note upon this passage is very complete 
a>id able, and he points out Ynttel's contradiction in a very sharp 
manner. He first condemns banishment asaspeciesof pnnishment, 
and hopes that the criminal law will be reformed in this respect 
He then proceeds as follows : " But this is not the only reform 
which the punishment of banishment demands; for this mode of 
pnnisiiment is an ontrage, not only npon the rights of the banished, 
but also npon those of the nation where the government which 
inflicts it shall force him to go and seek an ayslnm. What right 
lias this government, in order to free itself from a criminal, to impose 
him upon another nation i Has the latter State any lees a right to 
its own security than the one which expels the WTong-docr from its 
midst ? Vattel perceived this when in § 229 and the following, he 
recognized the fact that no nation is bound to receive the banished. 
But forgetting a moment afterward that the point of the qoestioa is 
not whether the banished has a right to be received, but whether 
his own government has a right to banish him, he concludes that 
while all nations have a right to repel him, he has, nevertheless, a 
right to be received somewhere. Here, then, is a right to which no 
duty corresponds I Was there ever announced so flagrant a contra- 
diction ! Is it not more rational to conclude that since there exists 
for no nation a duty to receive him, there cannot be for his own 
government any right to expel him J * * If a government avows 
itself too feeble to keep separated from society a criminal whom it 
ought not to permit to be at large, it thereby avows itself unfit to 
govern. If, on the contrary, it believes itself strong enough to give 
to the ci-iminal, either in prison or in places of exile, a new educa- 
tion for the purpose of bringing him back into the paths of honesty, 
the government plainly transgresses its duty when in the place of 
this, it famishes the criminal with the means of continuing in his 
course of crime by causing him to be removed into countries where, 
not being known, he is able to give himself up with greater facility 
to his wicked desires." 

This note of M. Pinheiro-Ferreira states in the clearest manner 
the doctrine of the International Law respecting the national acts 
which are under discussion, and from his reasoning there can be no 
escape. It paints in its true light, both in the view of the Interna- 
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tional Law and of nioralitj, tlie offeneo committed by one nation, 
which either actively causes or knowingly ])erinit8 its criminal aiid 
OQtcast population to be thmst upon the soil and atuoug the peo- 
ple of another State. M. Pradier-Fodiii'e, the last editor, in his 
note npon the same passage, says : " The adtiiinistration ought to 
have the right in the int^^BtB of police and of public order, to expel 
a foreigner whenever it thinks proper. Tliia power results imme- 
diately from the right of sovereignty, in accordance with which no 
foreigner can demand as a righi the faculty of residing in the terri- 
tory. A government undoubtedly should only make use of this 
power when the conduct of the individual who is its object inspires 
inquietude either in the government itself, or to a friendly govern- 
ment. Thia general condition should not be confounded with ' extra- 
dition,' which consists in returning a foreigner into the hands of 
his own goveriimeut when the latter reclaims him. This right of 
expulsion is now regulated in France by certain statutes passed in 
1S49 and 1853." 

This'note and other French works cited show that tlie right which 
I am describing of repelling or expelling foreigners, has been formu- 
lated in the Frencli legislation and is there regalated by several 
statutes. 

Mabtehs is, perhaps, notwithstanding the numerons theoretical 
writers since his time, the most correct and authoritative expounder 
of the International Law cu »£ ui, as it is actually accepted and acted 
upon by governments. I quote from his " Fr^ds du Droit des 
Gens," edition of 1864, by Ch. Tergfi, and notes by Pinheiro-Fer- 
reira. At vol. 1, § 91 b. " Of the returning natural subjects (citi- 
zens) nnto their own country. On the other hand each State 
being obliged to take care of its own subjects, and in case of need 
to furnish subsistence to those among them who are incapable of 
providing for themselves, it cannot refuse to receive back those 
whom a foreign State retarna to it, if they have not yet been 
expressly or impliedly naturalized by this foreign State, or ceded to 
it by their own country. This has given rise to many conventions, 
particularly among the members of the Germanic Confederation, to 
&s the mode by which the transfer of these vagrants among the 
contracting States should be conducted. And it is mnch to be 
desired that these measures should be made general, this being the 
only means of>avoiding the inconveniences which a «mple removal 
to the frontiers causes to both parties." In a note npon this section, 
Uartens declares that " this obligation is based npon the principles 
of the public law and of the nntversal law of nations;" bnt he 
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thinks it would be better if it should be precisely furmu.ated in 
treaties, so that all the detail of the measures might bo express]; 
arranged. 

M. Mass£, in his great work, " Droit Commercial dans ses Bap- 
ports avec le Droit des Crens" (ed of 1861), vol. 1, p. 427, § 530, 
states the same doctrine as to the power of a nation to repel or 
expel foreigners from motives of policy, and cites the French stair 
Dtes, wbich embody the principle in a practical form. These statutes 
permit the government to act freely from motives of policy, and do 
not require any jndioial proceedings or sentence of a conrt or magis- 
trate as a preliminary to the removal, 

M. FoKLiK, in his "Traite du Droit Ii'ternational Prive" (ed. of 
1866), discusses the power of a nation over foreigners, and especially 
the power of " extradition," properly so-called ia an exhaustive 
manner, referring to and analyzing all the existing treaties whieli 
regulate that subject. In a note on page 295 of volume 2, he adds : 
"At this day, the government has always the rightful power and 
authority to expel strangers as a measure of policy," and cites the 
French statute of 1849. Again, at page 341 of volume 2, he says: 
" Independently of ' extradition' or when this measure is not insisted 
upon by a foreign government, the (French) government has the 
power to force a foreigner to depart from tlie kingdom by causing 
him to be conducted across the frontiers. This power results 
immediately from the right of sovereignty, according to which no 
stranger can demand as a right the faculty of residing within tlie 
kingdom." 

Heffter, perhaps the most authoritative modem publicist, and 
who was professor of international law in the University of Berlin, 
states the doctrine in a concise manner in his well-known treatise : 
"Each state is the master in fixing the conditions under which it 
will permit to strangers the entry and sojourn within its territory. 
It is able, in the interests of public security, to return them hone 
individually or in mass, at least when the provisions of treaties, con- 
cluded with other powers, do not interfere. In like manner, a state 
cannot refuse to receive back its own subjects expelled from a foreign 
territory," ("Le Droit International Public de 1' Europe [ed, of 
186(i], p. 124, I 62.) 

One of the latest theoretical works is " Le Droit International 
Codifie " (ed. of 1870), by M. Bluntscbli. BluntschU differs from 
the standard publicists in some points, and rather presents the law 
as he thinks it ought to be. In particular, he denies the doctrine 
of absolute sovereignty of nations, and holds that the attribute of 
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sovereignty is modified and restricted by the rights of other states 
and of other citizens. As a result, he denies the riglit of a nation 
to reject all foreigners who seek an abode within its territory, and 
flfBrms the right of foreigners in general when thdy are law-abiding 
and industrious, and able to support themselves, to leave tlieir 
native country at will, and to claim a settlement within any other 
nation. Advocating such theoretical views, his opinions upon the 
other branch of the general question, viz., the right of a nation to 
reject and expel foreigners of the criminal and pauper classes, are all 
the more forcible. Without stopping, therefore, to discuss the cor- 
rectness of his theoretical views upon the more general question, I 
sliall simply cite bis sections which relate to the power of a govera- 
ment over foreign criminals, paupers, etc. Section 368 is as follows : 

" Each state is obliged to receive back those of its own subjects 
who have been expelled by foreign authorities, or who are returned 
into their own country." 

To tliis section is added the following valuable note : "ExpuL 
sion or return {le renvoi) is resorted to for two principle 
motives: (1) When an individual is not in a condition to sup- 
port himself, and needs to be maintained at the public expense 
[that is, when he is a pauper, etc.] ; (2) when he menaces the 
security and public order of tlie foreign state [that is, when he 
belongs to the criminal class]. The state would no longer be the 
state if it refused to receive back the persona who find theinselves 
placed in the above conditions or in analogous positions. The pun- 
ishment of banishment can only become effective when the banished 
persons are received abroad in foreign countries, and are not 
repelled from all parts. The United States of North America, and 
some other countries beyoud the sea, complain that European states 
east upon them the inhabitants of their prisons by jjermitting the 
-criminals to emigrate into those countries, and even by favoring this 
emigration. These complaints are not without foundation, and 
great danger may result irom this state of things. The trans- 
Atlantie countries can guard against this abuse by announcing that 
they ■will cause emigrants of this kind to be returned into their own 
nation. They plainly have the right to do so. ]iy forcing the 
other states to i-eceive back again into their own bosom all these 
subjects, they will cause these latter to understand that their own 
territory is not a penal colony." 

"g 382. Every state has the right to refuse entry into its own 
territory to certain classes of foreigners from motives political or 
indicial." 
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To this section is added the fullowing note: " The exclusion of 
certain foreignera ought to depend upon considerations of the public 
order, seeiirity and well-being, or else it will be in contradiction 
with the principle of the liberty of international relations. The 
appreciation of these motives belongs to the state which is alone 
called upon to exercise the sovereignty within the limits of its own 
territory." 

"' § 397. Every state has the right to fix for itself the conditions 
according to which it grants an asylum to fugitive foreigners. These 
latter have no right that sn asylum shonld be granted to them." 

To these citations I add two sections taken trora the "Outlines of 
an International Code," prepared and proposed by Mr. David Dud- 
ley Field, of New York city. 

§208. "Foreign convicts or accused persons, paupers and per- 
sons suffering from mental aberration or from some other maladies 
which give them the right to public relief, who enter a nation, may 
be sent back by it to the nation of which they are members, at any 
time while the legal liability or the state of dependence continnes, 
and befoic they have acquired the national character of the nation 
into which they have entered," 

§ 209. "No nation has a right to obtrude persons, such as are 
mentioned in the last section, npon another nation, or aid or encour- 
age such to emigrate to another nation. Persons entering a nation 
contrary to this section, may not only bo sent back by it to the 
nation offending, at the expense of the latter, but the nation 
aggrieved is entitled to redress for the uniriendl}' act." 

A treaty between France and the Swiss Confederation of June 
30, 1864, contains a stipulation embodying the rule contained in the 
former of these two sections {§ 208), and a convention between 
France and Bremen, of Oct. 20, 1866, contains a similar provision 
which requires also the nation to which the person are thus returned 
to defray all the expenses of their transport and of their maintenance 
by the other. 

I close these extracts by a quotation from a letter written by Dr. 
Francis Lieber to Mr. Sec. Seward, dated September 4, 1869, oii 
the subject of the obtrusion of convicts, etc., by foreign officials. 
Dr. Lieber says : " In my opinion we etand in need of three things : 
First, The foul character of the transaction must be openly acknowl- 
edged and plainly laid down in the Law of Nations which, doubt- 
less, has not been done long ago because the oSiense has never 
before, so far as I know, presented itself so strikingly aa in our 
times of emigation, which resemble, though peaceful, the period of 
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migration of natJODB, which was warlike. We ought to etipulate 
by treaties (the reverse of exti-adition treaties) ■with the other gov- 
ernments of our family of nations that every attempted importa- 
tion of convicts, etc., 6haU be considered as a grave offense a^inst 
the Jaw of natioDs, and a most nnfriendly act calling for serious 
remedies ; and the writers on the law of nations onght soon to lay 
down the fair and simple principle in this work. Thifiisonc of the 
ways in which the law of nations advances and has so nobly advanced 
in the last hundred years. Secondly. We stand in need of a law 
of the United States by which it is made penal to introduce con-- 
victs into our t«mtory, both for the captain commandirg the import- 
ing vessel, and by a high tine imposed on the owners of tho same, 
and by which law, provision is made that the imported convicts 
may be exported again to the government whence they came at the 
expense of that government." 

The quotations which I have made above show that the writers 
have spoken more plainly and fully on this subject than would be 
interred from Dr. Lieber's language. In fact, they have asserted 
all the necessary primciplea, and have only failed in proposing a 
direct pecuniary or other redress against the offending government 
for its act of wrong, in addition to the expense of returning to it 
the exported convicts, paupers, etc. 

From the foregoing authorities it is certain that the United States 
has an absolute right (1) to refuse admittance to foreign immigrants 
of the classes described ; and (2) to expel those who have effected 
an entry within the national territory ; and (3) to cause them to be 
returned to their own countries at the expense of the latter. 

While the State of New York may legislate on tlie subject to a 
certain extent, yet, under our constitution, the national government 
alone has such powers as will enable it to furnish a complete and 
certain remedy in every phase of the difficulty. 

The exclusive control over the foreign relations and over foreign 
commerce held by the national government, enables it to select 
from among all possible measures, and leaves to the State of New 
York nothing but such means of relief as fall within the category 
of "police measures." The United States can act through two 
instruments of prevention and relief, viz.: treaties and legislation. 
Under onr constitution it is probable that the executive has no 
authority to act in the absence of statutes of congress permitting 
the same. Mr. Sec. Seward and Pres. Lincoln, in 1864, did in the 
absence of any law, seize and return to the Spanish officials in Cuba, 
a fugitive criminal. Their conduct was questioned, and it is prob- 
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able that only the enormity and meanness of the offesse and the 
eympathies of the people prevented an official examination and 
rebuke. 

That the United States may le^slate in any form and manner 
npoM tlie subject, and may thus embody the doctrines of the inter- 
iintionitl law in penal Btatutes, no one can doubt, nor can there be a 
doubt as to its power to enter into anytreaties. It is my opinion as 
a question of internal constitutional law, that^uZ^ relief can only be 
obtained, a complete stop put to the nefarious practices by the United 
.States government; that the functions of the State government are 
too restricted) espenially in reference to matters connected with foi^ 
«ign commereo and foreign intercourse generally, to admit of a per- 
iect remedy being obtained through its acts. 

Second. Treaties having reference to the subject-matter, I have 
carefully and thoroughly examined all the existing treaties made by 
the United States from the time of the revolution down to the 
present day. I have looked through ei>ery oti« of these treaties, and 
have carefully read every stipulation which appeared to have the 
slightest possible connection with the subject. I can say, with a 
^eat deal of confidence, that it is not possible that any provisions 
have been overlooked. 

Tlie result is that the United States has but 07ie treaty in whidi 
■this subject is mentioned, and in which the international right is 
recognized and set forth in positive stipulations. 

This treaty is one concluded with the Swiss Confederati-on, 
^November 25, 1850. Article 3 is as follows : "The citizens of one 
of the two republics, residing or established in the other, who shall 
desire to return to their country or who shall he sent thither by a 
judicial decision, hy an act of police, or in conformity with the 
laws and regvZations on morals and mendicity, shall be received 
at all times and under all circumstances, they, their wives and legiti- 
mate issue, in the country to which they bslong, and in which they 
shall have preserved their rights in conformity with the laws 
thereof." 

This treaty is the same as that between Finance and the Swiss 
Confedei'ation, and France and Belgium already referred to. It is 
based upon and adopts the international right and duty described 
by all the writers above quoted, viz, ; the right by the United States 
to reject and return all foreign convicts, criminals, ^aw^^fl, disabled 
persons, etc., unless they shall have become naturalized ; and the 
duty of the State from wlience such persons departed, to receive 
them back and to defray the expenses of their keeping and trana- 
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portation. Alt this is based upon the assumptioa that the c-oiivicts, 
panpere, etc., emigrated voluntarily on their own motion, no alln- 
sioD 13 expresfily made to the case in which such persona are sent by 
the officials of their own native government. The provitiions would, 
however, apply to such a case also, and would, of conrse, authorize 
the TJaited States to send the immigrants home, and compel their 
honce governments to receive them back and pay their expenses. 
In the light of well-known facts, any futnre treaties ought to 
contain express stipulations condemning such forced, involuntary 
emigration at the instance of foreign officials, and providing for 
satisfaction to be made by the offending State for the gross insult 
as well as the great material wrong. The various European nations 
and the United States have lately concluded treaties touching emi- 
gration and a change of allegiance, and other conventions io respect 
to the extradition of fugitive criminals. Ko doubt they woijld con- 
sent to enlarge those treaties by adding clauses of the kind I have 
mentioned. A firm and continued preeenre should be brought to 
bear npon the State department until the result is attained and the 
remedy accomplished. 

THIKD — LEGISLATION, NATIONAL AND STATE. 

I have made a complete examination of the legislation of con- 
gress down to the lust printed volume of statutes. The result is 
that there is absolutely no statute in any manner bearing upon the 
subject, or in any manner referring to it. 

In 1867, Mr, Henry J. Kaymond introduced into the house of 
I'eprefienlatives a bill designed to put a stop to the nefarious prac- 
tic3. The bill was introduced and without a word of debate or of 
remark, was referred to the judiciary committee, and there it has 
rested since. At least the record given in the Congressional Globe 
(loe3 not show that any further steps were ever taken in the matter. 
I have examined the Globe from that time and find no reference 
to any such bills. An equally careful examination of the diplo- 
matic correspondence down to and including ISJS, fails to discover 
any allusion to the matter, much less any negotiation betweea 
the United States and aforcign government. 

NEW TOEK STATUTES. 

While the power to regulate foreign commerce is exclusively 
given to the congress, still the States have a full and exchmve power 
to pass all "police" measures within their own territory. The supreme 
court of the United States has decided that this power of " police'* 
r^olation cannot be exercised by the congress within the States, and 
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tberefore it belongs to the States alone. The word " police' is of 
broad meaning, and includes all measures which directly tend to tecure 
the quiet, morals, good order and security of society. While the State 
legislature cannot "regulate" commerce, it can, by means of a " police 
measure," authorize and require acts to be done which do interfere 
with the conduct of foreign commerce. Thus it is determined that the 
State may control pilots and their business ; may exercise a police 
supervision over harbors, and in so doing may determine the places 
and positions of vessels at wharves, docks, etc. Again, while the 
import of goods is entirely within the province of the congress, yet 
the State may, in the interests of good morals, or of safety to life 
and property, absolutely interdict the importation of certain kinds 
of goods, e. g., obscene books, or some exceedingly dangerous 
explosive mixtures or snbstances. It is held that tlie State cannot 
interdict the importation of intoxicating liqnors ; and the reason for 
this rule is that in the experience of mankind the world over and of 
business, such articles are not nniversally regarded as a nuisance, 
and as destmctive to good morals or to lite, as are obscene books or 
the explosive substances mentioned. If the State may, in the exer- 
cise of its legitimate " police powers," interdict absolutely the impor- 
tation of some articles of trade, because they are destrnctive of life 
or injurious to good morals, on the same ground it may interdict the 
introduction o( jfersons whose presence would produce the same or 
similar effects. Indeed the control of the State over persons is more 
complete than over goods ; because it is only by a violent straining 
of the meaning of words that the introduction of persons can be 
regarded as " foreign commerce," and as coming within the provis- 
ion of the constitution which confides the regulation of "foreign 
commerce " to the Congress. It is true a bare majority of the 
Supreme Court did once hold that the transport of persons from 
abroad is ■' foreign commerce ; " but I regard the point as by no 
means clearly settled ; certainly not settled beyond all controvei'sy, 
as it is in case of the transport of goods. 

But granting thai the transport of persons is a bind of commerce, 
the police power ot the State remains unaffected, and is certainly as 
strong in the case of persons as in that of goods. 

Now, the Legislature of Kew York has, from an early day down 
to the present time, passed statutes whose only design was to prevent 
the importation of foreign criminals, paupers, lunatics and other 
disabled persons by throwing difficulties in the way of aneh traffic 
These statutes are acted upon daily, and have been for the past 
twenty-five years, and no one has ever suggested that they are in valid ; 
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tliej are clearly valid. If they have not as yet proved effective, the 
only reason is because the measures of repression which they pro- 
vide are not stringent enough to produce the deeired result. If the 
State may in the legitimate exercise of ita police powers, pass stat- 
utes designed to prorent the importation of convicts, criminals, 
paupers, etc., by throwing obstacles in the way of such importation, 
it may clearly amend those statutes and make them more likely to 
produce the desired result by throwing yet greater obstacles in the 
way oE the trade, and it may thus, by rendering the obstacles insur- 
mountable, put an end to the business altogether. In a word, the 
State may determine to interdict the introduction of tliese danger- 
ous classes of persons. To accomplish this end is only a question 
of the sufficiency of the means employed ; and it may employ means 
which arc sufficient. 

EXISTING STATUTES. 

What are the existing statutes on the subject 1 

Lcmsttf 1831, flAop. 277. — Edmonds' Statutes at Large, vol. 4, 
p. 3. This is a statute to prevent the introduction of paupers. 
"Any person who shall bring, or cause to be brought, any poor or 
indigent person from without the State into any countj' or town 
within the State, and there leaves him, or attempts to leavo him, 
wt^ ths intent to make auah county or town chargeable with the 
tupport of such pauper^' shall be liable to a penalty of $50, to be 
sued for before a justice of the peace ; and, if convicted, he may be 
compelled to give security to carry the pauper out of the State, or 
to support him withiu the State.* 

ZawM ^ 1833, cAap. 230. — Edmonds' Statutes as Largo, vol.5, 
p. 257. Statute to prevent the introduction of foreign convicts. 
The master of any vessel arriving from a foreign country, who shall 
hnowingly bring any person into any port or place in the State, 
with the intent to laud him there, which person sliall have been or 
shall be a foreign convict of any felony which, if committed within 
the State, would have been punishable therein, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor ; fine not more than $300, or imprisonment not more 
than one year. But the punishment to be remitted on proof that 
the convict has been carried back to the place whence he came.f 
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But the Statutes which are operative, and which are called into 
active use are those relating to the office and functions of the Com- 
misBioners of Emigration. Your board is of course familiar with the 
provisions of these Statutes, and I need not therefore detail them. 
A general outline of their scheme or theory will be enough. 

It is plain that the grand object of these Statutes, and of tlie office 
of Commissioners of Kmigration, is to oversee, control, and in a cer- 
tain sense prevent the immigration of foreigners who are paupers or 
unable to support themselves. The Legislature assumed the fact 
that such persons are imported into the State, and devised apian by 
which the evil results might be mitigated, and to a certain degree pre- 
vented. All the other objects of the Commission are merely auxil- 
iary and subordinate to this great object. 

The mode of attaining the object is in a word, as follows : First, 
Means are provided for ascertaining the names, etc., of all the for- 
eign passengers (immigrants) of each vessel as soon as she arrives, 
who are " lunatic, idiot, deaf, dumb, blind, infirm, maimed, over 
sixty years old, widows having families, or for any cause unable 
to support themselves." Second, The design is to make the own- 
ers, consignees, masters and agents of each vessel liable for the 
support of such of these classes of immigrants as shall become a 
public charge, and to that end they are either required to pay 
down at once a certain sura ($2.50) for each and every of said 
immigrants, or to ^ve a bond conditioned to indemnify the State 
or local officials against the charges and cost of support of such 
immigrants, during a period of five years. In default of paying 
the commutation money or of giving the bond, the owners, con- 
signees, masters, etc., are each liable to a penalty of $300, for 
each immigrant in respect of whom the neglect or refusal took 
place. Third, Out of the commutation money so collected, and the 
moneys paid on the bonds so given, the Commissioners are to defray 
(so far ae possible) the cost of maintaining such of said immigrants 
as become a public charge within the State. 

The design and efEect of the plan is -obvious. First, In the first 
place it was thought that by making the ship-owners, consignees, - 
masters and agents responsible in the manner stated, they would be 
forced to exercise some caution in respect to the classes of immi- 
grants they should bring. It will be noticed that this is the only 
provision which has any tendency to restrain the introduction of 
foreigners of the classes described ; it does appear to lay a sort of 
penalty upon the ship-owner or master, if persons are brought over 
who are unable to support themselves. 
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la fact, however, these provieions have utterly failed to produce 
any such effect. The only practical result has been that the ship- 
owner adds the $2.50 to the passage monej, and thus forces the 
immigrant to pay the commntation, and in this manner the ship- 
owner escapes all penalty or burden whatsoever. Not a single pau- 
per the less has been brought into the State by means of the statu- 
tory provision. 

Second, In the tieeond place, the plan of the Statute is to provide 
a fund for the support of the paupers after they arrive ; but with 
this we have nothing to do at present. 

Tills is the New York legislation ; what changes should be made 
in it in order that it may be effective i 

The Statutes in r^;ard to the Commissioners of Emigration, of 
which I have just given an outline, are based upon the true theory. 
Their plan was to make the ship-owner and master Uahle atoll events 
to a certain extent, for the support of paupers, etc., brought to the 
State ; and it was inferred that by virtue of this liability the masters 
and owners would refrain from bringing over persons of that class. 
Tiie only reason why the statute failed to produce any such effect, 
was simply that the liability was not made heavy and stringent 
enougii. The liability was easily transferred from the owuers and 
masters to the immigrants themselves. 

The only way to prevent the importation of these dangerous and 
burdensome classes, is to make it dangerous for the ship-owners to 
bring them, and thus force these owners to make the examination 
themselves on the other side, and to reject those persons who fall 
within the classes. 

To accomplish this, heavy penalties — and in respect to certain 
classes of persons, heavy (»^mina2 penalties — must be laid on the 
ship-owners, masters, agents and consignees, and the liabilUi/ to thesi 
penalties inustnot he made to depend upon the ^^ knowingly" hring- 
ing over a oHminal pauper, etc., but it must be absolute. It is not 
at all uncommon to have a criminal statute punish an act absoluteli/, 
even though there is no knowedge. This is almost indispensable, 
where in order to prove the ease, the prosecution would have to 
establish a negative, if the " knowledge " is required, while the 
defendant could establish his innocence by simply proving an affirm- 
ative fact. 

To illustrate. A recent Massachusetts statute makes it an offense 
for the keeper of a billiard saloon to permit a minor to play in his 
Baloon. The statute does not require knowledge. If it did, a con- 
vietioo would be almost impossible. While it does not, the keeper 
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may, perhaps, sometime be decewed and be guilty of the oBense 
uniQtentionally, but in the vast majority of cases he would be in no 
danger. Such a statute makes it necessary for the saloon keeper to 
exercise a constant vigilance ; and in such a case, this form of stat- 
ute is eminently proper. 

Now, I say that this form of statute must be resorted to in tbe 
case of importing criminals, paupers, etc. Uolcsa it is adopted, the 
statute will be a dead-letter, for the State can never prove the knowl- 
edge. Now, would the owners and masters be put to any great 
trouble! They could always tell by inspection the cases of lunatics, 
idiots, blind, deaf, dumb, maimed, aged, women with dependent 
families, etc. ; the ship agents need never be deceived as to snch 
persons. Then as to convicts and professed criminals, the modes of 
administering justiee in all the continental nations are such tihat a 
record is kept of all convicts and habitual criminals, and the charac- 
ter of persons in that respect can easily be ascertained from tbe 
police authorities. The same is true, though perhaps in less degree, 
in England. 

There ia left only the case of paupers. It might not be so easy 
to discover whether a person applying for passage was s panper ; 
but in tbe lai^e majority of cases there would be something else — 
some external physical fact — which would lead the ship agent to 
make such inquiries as would soon arrive at the truth. 

But whatever difficulties there might be to the ship-owner, mas- 
ter or agent, from such a statute, the difficulties and dangers to the 
State from any statute in a different form would be far greater. 

The statute, therefore, ought to make the ship-owner, consignee, 
master and agent, liable in some considerable criminal penalty, for 
bringing over any foreign convict, mminal, or panper who is blind, 
lame, deaf, dumb, etc., etc., that is, having any external visible physi- 
cal defect, incapacitating him from labor and self-support. And 
liable in some considerable civil penalty, for bringing over any for- 
eign pauper who has no such external physical defect. 

The penalties ought to be large enough to destroy all the profits 
of violating the statute. And they should be made to depend upon 
the commission of the act, without any reference to any Jmowledga 
of the character of the foreign immigrant. 

A similar statute ought to be passed by Congress. And that body 
has the power to add the penalties of f orfeitore of the vessels engaged 
m such nefarious traffic The penalty of forfeiture has long been 
attached to the offense of bringing in goods with an intent to evade 
the custom duties laid thereon. A vessel may be forfeited although 
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neither tlie owner, consignee, master, or any responsible officer 
knew of the offense done on board the ship. If such a peaaltj is 
deemed appropriate to the offense of defrauding the United States 
revenue of a few dollars, it is certainly equally appropriate to an 
oftense by which the worst of social evils are introduced into the 
bosom of our popuUtiou ; by which habitual criminals are discharged 
into the midst of people who are as yet ignorant of their character ; 
or panpers are landed upon our shore to become an additional bur- 
den npon a people already laboring under the weight of its pecuni- 
ary liabilities. 

There can be no doubt that the United States has full power to 
legislate in the matter so as to protect itself against the erils of a 
criminal or pauper immigration, Ky attention has been, called to a 
pamphlet published a few years ago by Mr. Frederick £app, in which 
lie raises a question as to the power of Congress, and suggests the 
necessity of a constitutional amendment. The argument in his 
essay is at best extremely fine spun. It is based upon expressions 
used by individual judges in their opinions, and utterly neglects to 
notice what the court decided in the cases referred to. Among 
other points, he doubts whether Congress may legislate concerning 
personsy because of some observations made by certain judges. 
Whereas the Supreme Court has expressly decided as the very ratio 
decidendi of a most important case, that rules in reference to the 
importation of persons are regulations of commerce. 

It is enough to say, however, that since Mr. Kapp's pamphlet waa 
published, the United States Supreme Court has pronounced a 
series of decisions as to the regulation of commerce, which leave no 
possible room for donbt op question. 

JOHN NOETON FOMEROY. 

TtocHESiEB, Jidy 30, 1874. 
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To the State Board of Charities : 

Gentlehes — In pursuance of instructions from tliia Board, 
authorizing me to correspond with superiutendents of the poor 
and with others having jurisdiction in the matter, with the view of 
removing children from associatioQ with adult paupers iu poor- 
houses and city alms-bouses, and to use every legitimate means 
to rel'orm this evil, I beg to submit this report. 

I entered upon the task assigned me with more confidence from 
the knowledge that I was but carrying out long established views 
of the Board. I find in its second annual report the following 
language used upon this subject. 

" The number of children under sixteen in county poor-houses is 
1,222,* The condition of this large number excites the most pain- 
ful feelings. Kany of them are bom in the county-house, and pass 
there the early days of childhood. When we remember how their 
earliest experience of life is public dependence, under its most 
unfavorable aspect, in the company of the wretched and depraved ; 
when we recall their education to vicious and filthy habits, we can* 
not be surprised that they either fill our prisons or furnish a per- 
petual supply of occupants of our alms-houses. Shall we not in this 
manner fasten upon ourselves a class of hereditary paupers i 

"Some of the counties have adopted the wise course of sending 
such cnildren to a neighboring orphan asylum. There is no uniform 
practice iu that direction, nor are there any general arrangements for 
education or training of any neeful kind. In a number of the 
counties indiscriminate intercourse is allowed between panpers of 
all ages without any attempt to cheek idleness or the communication 
of the most corrupt influences." 

In subsequent reports I find the same considerations have been 
advanced. 

His Excellency, Governor Hoffman, directed the attention of 
the legislature to this evil in his annual message, January 3d, 

•Thlsiiumbertlldnotinelude thealmB-houasBlQ thecountlMOf Kings and K«w 7orki 

I o Ogle 
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ISTl, juid again by the same in 1S72, and Hia Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Dix, emphasized its importance in his message, January 7tli, 
1S73. The leading public journals throughout the State hare 
strongly condemned the custom of rearing children in poor-housos, 
and the members of this board have, in various ways, endeavored to 
arouse a general public interest in this subject. With such authir- 
ilics to strengthen my convictions, I have felt that the work was 
worthy of my best energies. 

A systematic effort has been made daring the past year to 
ascertain not only the number of children now remaining in poor- 
houses and alms-houses, their mental and physical condition, and 
antecedents, but also to learn as far as practicable how those who 
were inmates have been disposed of during the year, and whether 
such as had been placed out in families, were comfortably provided 
for ; whether thoy have been sent to school, and if so, how long ; 
what proficienuy they have made in their studies ; whether receiv- 
ing mora! and religious training ; what were the influences surround- 
ing them; and what the general results of their treatment. In 
cases where the child had absconded an effort has been made to 
learn its subsequent history. 

This information has been gathered in part by personal inquiry, 
but mainly from superintendents of the poor, who at some pains 
have very kindly filled up blank schedules which were furnished 
them. Many of these schedules as returned to the Secretary of the 
Board are quite complete, and show, that great care has been taken 
by the superintendents, aided by keepers and their wives in placing 
out children ; that this duty is discharged conscientiously, and that the 
children generally have been faithfully looked after in their new 
homes. In some counties, however, it is evident that the subject 
does not receive the attention its importance demands ; records suffi- 
ciently complete of children placed out are not kept, and in such 
cases a change of oflScials breaks the thread of persona! history, and 
the little waif which should continue to be an object of solicitude is 
lost to view. 

The importance of keeping records to enable such inquiries to be 
answered, is generally concurred in by superintendents of the 
poor and other county officials, and will be obvious even to ihoso 
less familiar with the subject, since cases are not infrequent ot 
maltreatment and gross wrongs occurring aftei- the child has passed 
beyond the control of superintendents. A single illustration of this 
will suffice. 

It lias been ascertained that within a few j'ears past, a family 
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from a neigliboriug Province was in the Iiabit of obtfiiiiiiig from the 
poor-house in one 'of the border counties of the State, girls neiu-ly 
grown up, and keeping them but a short time. The family resided 
in an out-of-the-way place, and though in apparently good eir- 
eumstanoes, were objects of suspicion to their neiglibors. It was 
known that they took children from the poor-house, and that after a 
time the children would disappear, no one positively knew where, and 
new faces would be seen about the Beelud3d house. It was currently 
believed by respectable people in the neighborhood, that for mer- 
cenary ends, tiiesc homeless girls were consigned to the worst 
possible fate. 

A plan of making inquiries relating to pauper children has 
been adopted in Massachusetts and is executed through an agent of 
the State Board of Charities. Every year the condition and moral 
status of each child placed out are reported upon and such super- 
vision of these " wards of the State," continues until the individual 
has passed the bounds of childhood. It is thought that among other 
good effects growing out of such an inquiry, it helps to inspire pride 
of character in the child, who is thus made to realize that, notwitli- 
etanding the loss of natural guardians, it is still an object of human 
sympathy. It also insures to the child more careful consideration 
from its guardian, who, by being held aceuiintable, is made to feel 
a greater sense of responsibility. Some kind of supervision over 
thft friendless child, following up its history until, it shull have 
reached at least the age of sixteen years, would rusult doubtless, 
in saving many an individual from vagrancy and crime. This is 
already accomplished to some axtent in certain counties. Westchester 
county may be mentioned as an example. In addition to the usual 
covenants prescribed by the statute on the part of the superinten- 
dents of the poor and the person taking the child, it is further 
required that the guardian shall report to the superintendents of the 
poor, in January of each year during the time of apprenticeship, 
the condition of the child's health, number of quarter's schooling 
received, its acquirements, and general conduct. 

Not only the spirit of the times, hut that of modern legislation seems 
to tend toward the e.\ercise of greater watchfulness ov-er the welfare 
of orphans and homeless children. This is evidenced in the humant^ 
act entitled " An act to legalize tlie adoption of minor children by 
adult iwrsons," passed June 25, 1S73. By this statute the interests 
of tlie child are not only protected as to its bodily comforts and 
mental culture, but upon the death of its guardian it becomes, n'ith 
certain limitations and exceptions, a sharer by inheritance of his 

..oogic 
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eBtate,thas restoring in the eye of the law a parent and real borne 
to the orphaned and homeless. 

In pursuing my work during the past year I have addressed inan- 
usuript letters to superintendents of the poor of all the counties 
in which there wei-e children in the poor-house, setting forth the 
TiewB and opinions of the Board on the question and the desirability 
of reform,and also requesting that the subject receive their earnest 
consideration with reference to a speed; removal of all children from 
the evil influences of an association with adult paupers. 

Previous to the convening of the boards of supervisors, the 
records of the proceedings of the boards of such counties as had 
taken action in reference to the care and maintenance of their 
pauper children elsewhere than in the poor-house were carefully 
examined, so far as they were accessible, for a period extending 
back from fifteen to twenty years. The difficulty of reaching the 
reports of the several boards made the work of compiling this 
material protracted and laborious. Printed proceedings of the boards 
of supervisors were in many cases not found on file in the county 
clerk's office of the several counties, and when found were seldom 
properly indezed. In consequence of this failure to preserve in 
printed form these valuable records, the action of certain counties in 
the matter in question could not be satisfactorily ascertained. 

The results of this labor were compiled in pamphlet form, and 
with them an extract from the message of His Excellency Governor 
Hoffman, as also an extract irom the message of His Excellency Gov- 
ernor Dix, previously referred to in reference to this subject ; also 
extracts from several leading public journals of this state, expressing 
emphatic condemnation of the evils arising from an association of 
children with adult paupers in poor-houses and alms-houses ; and also 
an extract fi-om an address touching the same subject, by Commis- 
sioner Anderson of this board. A copy of this pamphlet was sent to 
each member of the various boards of supervisors throughout the 
state. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

The tables appended hereto, and which form a part of this report, 
ehow that the total number of children remaining in the various 
poor-houses of the State, at the several dates of inquiry in 1874, was 
six hundred and fifteen (615). Of these, three hundred and sixty- 
two (302) were boys, and two hundred and fifty-three (253) girle. 
Of the whole number, fifty-one (51) were colored. One hundred 
and forty-three (1*3) were under two years of age, three hundred 
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and fortj-eight (348) were over two and nndcr ten, and one hua- 
dred and twenty-four (124) were over ten and nnder sixteen. Two 
linndred and fiity-six (356) were the cbildrea of fathers who were 
natives of the United States ; one hundred and fifty-eight (158) of 
Ireland, seventeen (17) of England, twenty-two (22) ot Germany, 
twenty-seven (27) of other countries. . Of one hundred and thirty- 
five (1S5), the nativity of the fathers could not be ascertained. 
Three hundred and thirty (330) were the children of mothers 
who were natives of tlie United States, one hundred and sixty- 
seven (167) of Ireland, seven (7) of England, tliirteen (13) of 
Germany, twenty-seven (27) of other countries. Of seventy one 
(71), the nativity of the mothers was unascertainable. One 
hundred and ninety-seven (197) were children of lahorei-s, forty- 
eevea (47) of those following agricultnral oecnpationa, eighty- 
one (81) of mechanical, five (5) of commercial, and sixty-one (61) 
of various other occupations, twenty-three (23) were children of 
fathers having no occupations, and two hundred and one (201) 
were children of parents whose occupation could not be ascer- 
tained. One hundred and seven (107) of the children had temperate 
fathers, three hundred and twenty-nine (329) intemperate. Tiie 
habits of the fathers of one hundred and seventy-nine (179) could 
not be ascertained. Three hundred and eighty -seven (3S7) hud 
temperate motliers, and one bnndrcd and fifteen (115) intemperate. 
Of one hundred and thirteen (113), the habits of the mothers cculd 
not be ascertained. So far as could be learned regarding the relatives 
of the children, thirty-two (32) were known to be descendants of pau- 
per grandfathers, (47) ofpanper grandmothers, one hundred and five 
(105) of pauper fathers, four hundred and forty-one (441) of pauper 
mothers. Two hundred and forty-nine (249) had brothers, wlio, at 
the time of inquiry, were, or had been paupers, two hundred and 
twenty-three (223) had sisters who were or had been paupers, tbrty- 
five (45) had uncles who were or had been paupers, and forty-seven 
(47) had aunts who were or had been paupers. I'ifty-fonr (54) of 
the children had fathers in the poor-house at date of inquiry, and 
three hundred and forty-two (342) had mothers there. Of tlie 
whole number of children one hundred and ninety (190) were bom 
in the poor-house. Two hundred and four (204) were of illcgiti 
mate birth. 

The following statement shows the length of time the chJdren 
bad been inmates of the poor-houses : 
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Leas than six months 156 

Six months and less than one year. 85 

One year and less than two years 97 

Two years and less than three years , 68 

Three years and lees than four years 5G 

Four years and less thau five-years 47 

Five years and less than six years 31 

Six yeai-s and less than seven years 23 

Seven years and less than eight yeai-s 19 

Eight years and less than nineyeare 10 

Nine years and less than ten years 7 

Ten yeai-8 an J less than sixteen yeai-s 1*5 

Total 615 

It appears from the examination, that there were abont three 
hundred and twenty-five healthy and intelligent children, over two 
years of age, then in the poor-houses. The remainder were either 
nnder two years, or were defective or diseased, so as to unfit them for 
family care. Among the latter were included a considerable num- 
ber of unteachable idiots, epileptics, paralytica and feeble-minded. 

The reports made to the board on the 30th of November last, 
show a considerable reduction in the number of children in the 
poor-houses of certain coimtics, since the dates of this inquiry. 

During tliu recent sessions of the various Soards of Supervisoi-a 
thi-oughout the State, action has been taken, either abolisliing the 
system of roaring children in the county poor-house, or tending to 
such results, by the counties of Orleans, Ontario, Genesee, Seneca, 
Essex, Otsego, Clinton, Fnlton and Herkimer. 

In the various city alms-bouses of the State, at the dates of inquirj-, 
there were one thousand seven hundred and thirty-five children. 
In the alms-house department of New York, pi-incipally within tlic 
various buildings on 

Randall's Island there were J ,344 

In the King's county alms-house there were 356 

In the Kingston city alms-house tliere were 14 

In the Newburgh city and town alms-hoase there were It 

In the Oswego city alms-honse there were 7 

In the Poughkeeijsie city alms-house there were 7 

Total 1,739 
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The examination now being made by this board of the children, 
maintained under the alma-house system in New York, not having 
been completed, the information gathered in citj alms-houses is not 
tabulated. The facts so fer as collected, however, are snmmarizcd 
under the heading of the di£Eerent counties in the notes relating to 
pauper children in the poor-houses and alms-houses appended 
hereto, and to which attention is invited. 

The attempt to determine deSnitel; the School acquirements 
made by the children, has proved so unsatisfactory and discourag- 
ing, that this part of tlie work has been set aside. Suffice it to say, 
that, in common school studies, poor-liouse children are, on tlie 
whole, far behind children of the same age in the public schools. 

CHILD-LIFE IN THE POOB-HOrSE. 

The tables appended sliow among other results, that at the dates 
of inquiry in 1874, the six hundred and fifteen (615) children then 
remaining in the various poor-houees of tiie State, had spent in the 
aggregate one thousand four hundred and thirtj-four (1,434) years 
of their tender lives in that morally and physically unwholesome 
atmosphere. When so vast a field is contemplated in reference to 
till! seeds of idleness, shift lessness, immorality and vice that have 
been constantly sown in the rich soil of childhood from the older 
growth about it, and the sad and inevitable results that must be 
borne to society in the future out f.om it, as well as its fearful 
harvest of individual woes, tlie heart of the benevolent may well 
be appalled and aroused to an energetic efEort to break np a system 
which works such baneful results. 

LfFLUE^~CK OF POOB-UODSB AMD ALUS-HOUSE LIFE CPOX 
CUILDBEEf. 

Travelers in distant lands tell us of a luxuriant island in the tropic 
seas, among the mountains of which there is a small and desolate 
valley shut in by volcanic hills and gloomy precipices. The bottom 
of this valley is covered with the whitened skeletons of birds, beasts, 
and men. Should the weary wanderer, overcome by fatigue, here 
seat himself to rost, he finds ere long his breath impeded, the action 
of his lungs quickened, and his head disturbed with strange pains. 
t)n attempting to rise he discovers he has no strength, and energy 
of purpose forsakes him, and stretching himself upon the barren 
earth, he soon ceases to struggle and yields to the rigidncss of 
death 
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!Not les8 subtle than the noxious gases of tliis dreary valle/ nor 
apparently less hurtful to tlie moral nature of the youDg is th'e Btag- 
Tiant atmosphere of the poor-liouse. Evil associations enrrouDd the 
child, its conscience is weakened, and its moral life almost e:itjr.- 
tinguished, often in a comparatively brief period. Thus reared, it 
goes into the world, too frequently an object rather shunned than 
welcomed ; indifferent ; without hope, self-respect, courage or sense 
of duty. 

The history of the poor-houses and alms-houses throughout the 
state is replete with instances of children who have been placed ont 
in families or asylums after having been a long time in the poor- 
bouse, and have been afterward returned as incorrigible. If such 
a one be a girl her case is extremely hopeless. She may- be placed 
out repeatedly in good families and as often returned. At length 
approaching maturity she chooses her natural associates, and in the end 
returns to the only refuge left where she may lay down her burden 
of sorrow and shame. If she goes out again it is alone and friend- 
less to mingle with the unfortunate ones with whom her childhood 
has been spent. It is not strange that she should seek for society 
among this class, and however good her resolutions may be, her 
destiny shapes itself into the motherhood and frequently the grand- 
motherhood of a race of paupers or criminals. 

A boy who has been reared under like circumstances, when 
old enough to work upon a farm or in a shop is " placed out ; " 
but when it is discovered that the vicious influences under which he 
has been reared have crystallized his nature into obduracy he is 
returned. The process of placing ont may be repeated perhaps sev- 
eral times. But at length he breaks away from all restraint and 
enters upon a semi-vagrant life, too frequently terminating in crime, 
and society pays the inevitable penalty of its neglect by supporting 
him in prison. 



EEARINa OF CniLDEEN IN SEPAEATE PAUPEE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

It is sometimes thought that the injurious influences of poor- 
houses may be avoided by erecting separate establishments on tho 
poor-house grounds, for the care of children, and that within these, 
they may be properly reared and educated with greater economy tlian 
could be secured elsewhere. But these well designed establishments, 
call them nurseries, juvenile asylums or any other name, although 
regarded as independent in their functions are nevertheless a part of 
the poor-house system, and bring children indirectly under its baneful 
influence, and into association with a greater or less number of the 
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indolent, listlesa pauper inmates. These establishments are tlio 
more daagerons, because of the delusive idea that bad influences 
are removed, and that a classification is effected, wliich, in the 
nature of things cannot be complete, and because the greatest injury 
they do to society is not immediately demonstrated. The better 
they are constructed, the more comfortably tbey are warmed and 
furnished, the more they attract and tempt families, having chil- 
droa, to become paupers, thereby aggravating the very evil 
vhich they were intended to cure. A marked illuatratiou of 
this is seen in the Kings County Nursery and Richmond County 
Juvenile Asylum, which are treated in the notes appended to this 
report. 

Some of the reasons why children should be removed from poor- 
house influence, and why establishments of the kind just named 
should be set aside, may be summarized as follows : 

1st. It is ascertained that children can be kept in asylums under 
more wholesome influences, and at no greater expense than the 
pnblic are now subjected to in maintaining them in poor-houses. 

2d. That the number at any one time a county charge will be, if 
they are transferred to asylums, less than if retained in poor-houses, 
because the officers of sucb establishments find it difficult to 
place children in good families with the poor-house brand, so 
to speak, upon them. Eesides if large provision be made for 
keeping the children by the county, at the county house, its tend- 
ency is to repress the eflbrts to place children out — and that 
when children are placed out, it is not generally so well done as 
when they are placed out by orphan asylums, and their committees 
of ladies and gentleman, who kindly endeavor to find suitable homes 
for the little ones, and to look after the children placed in them for 
years afterward. 

3rd. That by a vigorous system of " placing out " children in 
families, they are brought at once under elevating influences, and 
the county is spared the entire expense of maintaining them. 

4th. That under the present system a class of children accumu- 
late, generally boys, who, when placed out, will not remain with 
their new guardians, but repeatedly come back to their old quarters, 
becoming all the while more vicious, until at length the saperin- 
tendent is not unfrcquently obliged to shut the doors of his estab- 
lishment against them, and that they afterward swell the class of 
ragrants and petty thieves of the street. 

5tb. That families of children coming in and going out of the 
establishment, though spending but a short time there, leave with self. 
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respect lessened aod largely increase tiie number in tLe L-ommanity 
tending toward a condition of dependence. 

0th. That scholars in the echoo) department of these institutions, 
though placed under the management of zealous and capable 
teachers, are lamentably behind other children of the same ago in 
their studies. 

7tb. That the maintaining of such establishments adds largely to 
the expenses of the adult pauper department of the county, as many 
adnlt paapers come to the county hoase to be supported who would 
cot come if their children were not provided for at the same time. 

8th. That the children, whether in asylums or Christian homes, 
come directly under the benevolent charge and elevating inflnenoea 
of those whose motives in assuming the responsibility of their care 
is based upon the highest Christian principles. 



) OUT CHILDBEN. 

The hope of rescuing the child from a life of dependence hinges 
as much upon the nature of the means employed and the prompt- 
ness of their application as the cure of the patient does upon the 
quality and timely administration of remedies for his restoration. 

The children sliould be early removed from the poor-house and 
placed under influences that are unquestionably good, and, if 
possible, religious, as these lie inevitably at the foundation of all 
true reform. If placed in families, great pains should be taken 
in every instance to ascertain that the family is one of char- 
acter and respectability. It is not essential that they should 
be in highly prosperous circumstances, but that they should be 
industrious and thrifty. It is better, perhaps, that the child should 
be in a family of moderate means than in one of opulence. Among 
farmers, mechanics and shop-keepers may perhaps be found the 
most desirable homes, as the industrious disposition generally lack- 
ing in the dependent classes will be best inculcated in such families 
both by precept and example. It is important that the person taking 
the cliild should feel an interest in it beyond a purely selfish one ; 
that he should take it with tho hope and desire ot benefiting the child 
and of bringing it np eventually to the standard of useful and respect- 
able citizenship. If this interest is not felt, the child liaa not 
found a home in tho true sense of tho word. It may seem difficult 
to secure this result under ordinary circumstances, but in a com- 
munity fully awakened to its importance and with sympathies 
aroused in behalf of the children, it is a matter of easy accomplish- 
ment. 
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In one of tlie comities in tlie State there had been an average 
of fi'om twelve to twenty children in the poor-house for a nnmber 
of years. The superintendents of the poor and the keeper of 
the poor-hoQse had foand it difficult to place the children oat in 
good families. The beard of supervisora bad never made any 
arrsngementB for putting them in asylnms. The county oEScials, 
while desiring to do what was for the best, saw no course of action 
better than to let the children remain in the county-house, now and 
then placing one out as a good opportunity presented. During the 
past year the local press of the county cdled the attention of the public 
to the necessity for a reform. A small committee of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who had been appointed by this Board as county visitors to 
the poor-house, and several members of the board of supervisors in 
the different towns, took an active interest in the subject, and all lent 
their aid to the superintendents of the poor in finding snitable 
homes for the children. The sympathy of the whole community 
was aroused and directed to the relief and care of these poor little 
unfortunates, and the result was, that in abont two months all the 
children had been placed in most excellent homes. These children 
were fortunately, for the most part young, and their prospects are 
therefore quite promising. It is difficult to conjecture the amount 
of good that may eventually result from the efforts of the benevo- 
lent persons who engaged in this good work. 

BEMOTINO CHILDEEy TO OTHEB COUNTIES. 

I am informed by several superintendents of the poor, that they 
have derived great advantage from placing dependent children in 
asylums in other counties than their own where circumstances war- 
ranted them in doing so. In numerous cases, where children are 
placed out within the county to which they belong, it is found that 
they are in such close proximity to their parents and to the old 
debasing influences as to retard materially the work of reformation. 
Their guardians are frequently annoyed with repeated interruptions 
by parents, sometimes intoxicated, and at length, becoming dis- 
couraged, give np their charge, either of their own accord, or upon 
the demand of its parents. The child thus loses, perhaps, an excel- 
lent home, and re-enters its former semi-vagrant life. If placed 
in an adjoining county, or a little apart from its parents, the re- 
formatory process goes on with less interruption and with far better 
prospects of complete reformation. 

It must be admitted, in view of the enlarged and growing 
sympathy now felt for destitute children, that in a vast number of 
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caseB the welfare of those more nearly concerned, as well as tliat of 
eociety at lai^o, would be promoted by widely removing the child 
fi-oin the associations under which it became dependent. 

OPINIONS OF 8UPEEINTENDENT3 OF THE POOR AND COUNTY OFFICIALS. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that superintendents of the 
poor and keepers of poor-houses and county officials, generally 
throughout the State, desire the removal of children from the county 
estahlishments, and direct their efforts to that end. In a very few 
of the poor-Iiouses, however, an obstacle in the way of removal of 
the children is found in the school, which must be broken up in 
case a change is made, or if the number of pupils be reduced so aa 
to make the school too small to warrant the employment of a 
teacher. The teacher is generally a young lady who occupies a 
place in the family of the keeper. Her companionship, and the 
presence of children to whom the family often times become 
attached, serve in some measure to make the duties of the keeper 
far less irksome. Itis but natural that those who have to discharge 
the trying and laborious duties of poor-house keepership, should 
reluctantly yield a feature of their system which cheers and lightens 
their tasks. The price most generally paid to the teacher is about 
two hundred dollars a year and board. In most cases the schools 
are very small, 

AIU TO SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE POOR. 

Throughout the State are a large number of benevolently disposed 
parsons who feel a deep interest in the welfare of destitute children, 
and who are willing to aid county otScials in finding suitable homes 
for them. Among these may be enumerated the ladies and gentle- 
men belonging to the State Charities Aid Association, the ladies and 
gentlemen who have been appointed by this Board aa Local Visiting 
Committees, and also those connected with orphan and other asy- 
lums as managers. These persons will serve voluntarily if permitted 
to do 80 ia this noble work, and when homes have been found, 
will, it is believed, take the trouble to follow up the personal 
liistories of the children and report to the superintendents of the 
poor their condition and all that pertains to their welfare. If 
superintendents of the poor and other officials will call into exercise 
these beneficent aids, it is believed that it will result in much good 
to the children and to souiety at large. 
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a remedy for pauperish. 

A study iDto the history of pauperism shows that this condition is 
rarely reached except through a gradual "letting down" process, 
fiometinica descending through two or more generations before 
cnlminatin^. It seems scarcely reasonable to hope that an evil, or 
what may possibly be called a moral disease, can be so treated as to 
bring about an immediate reBtoration, any more than a fever patient 
at the height of his malady, can be restored instantly to health by 
potent remedies. Taking this view of the subject and treating the 
evil as a disease, it is certainly wise to separate at the outset the in- 
carable from the curable, and while bestowing all necessary care upon 
the hopeless, spare no exertion to restore to society, in ahealthy con- 
dition, such as may he considered curable, among whom may be 
classed the children. These children are bom into their degredation 
through no fault of their own, but are snfferers from the misfortunes 
or vices of their progenitors, and have the strongest claims upon our 
sympathy. From the age of two to sixteen, they are forming charac- 
ter ; their minds are plastic, and may be easily shaped to good resolves. 
The surrounding world is a school full of infinite teachings, and they 
are learning from it. These years of tenderness by their very nature 
seem designed by Providence as a receptive period. After it has 
passed character becomes crystallized — the activities of life shut out 
the opportunities for improvement — the mind does not so readily 
imbibe knowledge and form moral habits as in its early years. It is 
found much more difficult to change bad habits when once fixed 
than to form good ones in the first instance. If these children 
were taken at the earliest moment practicable, at least before mem- 
ory began its life-long work, and were placed under the care of 
those whose primary object in assuming the responsibility would be 
that of promoting the temporal, moral and spirituiil welfare of their 
■wards, rather than seeking any personal emolument, and if, with 
moral and religious training and fair educational privileges, thorough 
habits of industry were taught, at the ssme time that constant 
practical lessons of personal responsibility were imposed, in most 
eaaea the hereditary line of pauperism wguld be broken off, if it 
existed, and a healthy, vigorous growth take its place, in which the 
best aims of society will be reached, and the interests of the State 
defended, 

It is not difficult to accomplish this in cases of illegitimacy. 
Here the paternal care is absent, the maternal tie is often weakened, 
and the child is easily separated from its parent. In a great 
number of instances the child is abandoned by its mother. Bat 
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in caeea wbere a fatlier and motlier become paupers, with a family 
of cliildrcn, or either parent is committed to the poor-house or 
almB-house, with a family of children, an obstacle to improve- 
ment arises throngh the relactance of kipd-hearted keepers or 
humanely disposed superintendents to separate the children from 
thoir parents, notwithstanding it may be evident that the teachings 
of these natural guardians are, to say tUe least, in the directiou 
of habits of idleness, ehiftlessness and personal neglect. Some 
times it happens that the family association is absolutely degrading, 
yet courage is wanting to do what it would seem the law contem- 
plated should be done in making superintendents of the poor the 
guardians of these children, empowering them to " bind them 
out," as evidently the interest of the child requires. In some 
cases it is nrged that the family is hut to remain a short time 
— only for the winter, and that it would be hard to separate 
the children from their parents. But during this short interval 
the moral natures of the children often become corrupted and 
energy and self-respect destroyed, and they leave the poor-hoiise 
well clothed, possibly with ruddy cheeks, perhaps to return the 
following winter. Could the future be foreseen it might in many 
instances be demonstrated that it would have been better had these 
little ones have died than been placed in the poor-house a' all. 
Looking to the best and permanent welfare of the children under 
such circumstances, is it not due them that they should be taken 
from those who have been legally proved incompetent to provide 
for even their bodily comforts i Beyond the well-being of the child 
has not society a right to demand this much for its own-protection '! 
The inquiries that have been made, reveal the fact, that while a 
large number of these children are born of depraved mothers, a 
great many are the offspring of passion and wrong. Many of the 
mothers are the victims of deceit and broken vows ; some of theiu 
have come from distant lands to hide their shame from relatives 
and friends, and in anguish of spirit and abject repentenee, are 
seeking to recover the position they have lost. The offspring of 
such, at least, may be regarded as promising subjects for training 
and culture. 



WHAT SHALL BE DONE WriH PADPEK CQILDBEN ? 

Persons of experience whose opinions I have obtained seem to 
have arrived at the conclusion that the first step to he taken in 
overcoming the great evils herein treated is to promptly remove 
all healthy and intelligent children from association with adult 
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paupers and from poor-house life and its stigma, and to place theni 
immediately npon their sinking to the line of public dependence 
and before being Btigmatized as paupers, among such enrronndings 
and under such remedial infiuences as shall be likely to reclaim 
them. Aside from the moral benefits of such a course, immense 
pecuuiary saving will result to the public. 

In a case of acute insanity, the law now requires that superintend- 
ents of the poor shall promptly convey the patient to an appropriate 
lunatic asylum for treatment. This is done in the expectation, based 
npon medical authority, that the chances for the recovery of the 
patient are in the ratio of the promptitude of the application of 
remedies. Would it not be wise to apply the same principle to the 
case of an unfortunate child who has been thrown upon the public 
for support, and thus save it from sinking into pauper life? The 
statute already makes it obligatory upon county officials to transfer 
evei7 deaf-mnte child of a certain age, becoming a dependent, to 
asylums for instruction. It virtually does the same with certain 
other defectives. 

I beg to ask, whether a statute extending the benefits of this prin- 
ciple to other dependent children would not be desirable — 
requiring county officials to place in families or fitting asylums all 
children over two years of age, excepting unteachable idiots and 
others nnfltted for family care, who become dependent, and pro- 
hibiting their being hereafter committed to poor houses. 

The following reasons may be stated in addition to those already 
set forth elsewhere in favor of such legislative action : 

1st. It appears from results already reached in the inquiry 
now being conducted by this Board, and which has been completed 
so far as it relates to pauper children, except in the county of New 
York, that there are now only about three hundred and twenty- 
five healthy and intelligent children, over two years of age, in the 
varioas poor-honses of the State. The number being now so 
reduced, the work of transfer, it is believed, will not inconvenience 
ofiicials nor cause embarrassment otherwise. 

2d. 8i porintondents of the poor in many counties are now 
embarratised in their efibrts to dispose promptly and humanely of 
the children under their charge, and keep the poor-house entirely 
free from them, for lack of some legislative action. 

3d. In case of a change of officials and the multiplicity of cares 

incident to the closing up of an official term, the work of placing 

children out is sometimes temporarily suspended by the incumbent 

in charge of the poor-house, and when the new official has become 

23 
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ffkirly inangurated in his position, he finds that « coneidereble num 
ber of cbildren have aceumolated in the connty-honse, and his 
administration maj be near its close before the establishment is 
again free from them. 

4th. It will be seen by the tables herewith enhmitted that many 
of the children now in poor-honses were born in them, and have 
remained there through nearly all their childhood. 

5th. There are many mothers now dependents in the poor- 
houses, who would go out and support themselves if some general 
regulations were in force, whereby their children would be trans- 
ferred to places in which they would be properly cared for, and 
many families that include children wonld not come under pooi^ 
house influences, hot for the provision made by the public for rear 
ing children in the county-house, 

6th. In a large number of poor-houses in the State there are chil- 
dren that have been committed as truants or vagrants ; among these 
are many girls. Sometimes parents are committed as vagrants, 
and bring a family of children with them. It is clearly apparent 
that the poor-honse is no fit place for this class of children. If 
such children are bad, they make their associates in the poor-bouee 
worse ; if they are not vicious, and are committed in consequence 
of their parents' faults, and are made worse by poor-house associa- 
tions, then a manifest injut^tice is done to the children. 

7th. In certain poor-houses of the State, there are sons and 
daughters of soldiers, who died honorable deaths in their country's 
service. A grateful recognition of the sacrifice made by their 
fathers, should secure to them better advantages than poor-honse 
training for panper life. 

8th. A large number of counties in the state have already, through 
the action of their several boards of supervisors, virtually closed their 
poor-houses against children by better providing for thorn elsewhere. 
The effect of a general law having the same bearing, would be to 
prevent the stigma or brand of pauperism from being affixed to 
many homeless, orphan and destitute children. 

The information furnished in this report touching the physica'r 
mental, and social condition of panper children is deduced mainly 
from the schedules prepared by the Secretary of this Board and his 
assistants in theinqniry now being conducted under direction of the 
Board into the causes of panperism. 

In this connection I desire to acknowledge the invaluable aseist- 
ance rendered me by the Secretary of this Board, as well as the aid 
I have received from its members, especially from Oommissioners. 

DiGilzed^yGoOglC 
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Anderson, Miller, Dovereanz and Eastman, and the kiadl, 
the Secretary of the Prieon Association, and members of 
ing Committees, and also from many other benevolen 
and inflaential citizens throughout the State. 

I may perhaps be excused while stating iu view of th< 
of my not having met the full expectations of this board 
allotted me, that if such should prove to be the cast 
resulted from any lack of effort. Since first undertakin 
own time and that of an aseistanS has been occupied, 
extended field has been traveled over. I have found 
relating to this and kindred subjects very incomplete, 
times difficult to reach. While prosecuting tho specia 
fided to me I have visited among others a largo numbe 
tions established for the care and reformation of childn 
made careful and copious notes containing facts of intei 
to them, which are placed at your disposal. 

T beg to tender to this Board the humble services tin 
feeling myself amply compensated if my well-intended I; 
acceptable to any considerable number of my fellow-citj 
Bcspectfully submitted, 

WILLIAM P. LETCHV 

Albany, January 13, 1875. 
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NOTES EELATING TO PAUPER CHILDBEN 
VARIOUS POOR-HOUSES AJfD ALMS-HOC 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK, CLASSIFIED B" 
TIES. 



ALBAHT COUKTT. 

In the Albany Connty Poor-Honee at the date of Dei 
187i, there were thirty-five (35) children — twenty-two 
and thirteen (1-^) girls. Three were nnder two years of a^ 
five between the ages of two and ten, and seven between 
ten and sixteen. There have been in all twenty-four chil 
in this poor-house during the past year, only three of who 
remaining. There have been Bixty-four received into 
tutioD during the same period. 

The fathers of seventeen of the children then rema 
natives of Ireland, seven of the United States, two of Ei 
of Germany, and one of Canada. The niothei's of tw 
natives of Ireland, eight of the United States, one of Gci 
one of Canada. The nativity of the fathers of seven and tl 
of five were unknown. The fathers of twenty-six and tl 
of fifteen were intemperate. The fathers of eleven wen 
bj trade. There were seven family groups variously numl 
three and four children. Nine of the children were r 
having been sbandoned by their fathers,, two as having 
doned by mothers, and four by both parents. Three we 
and six half orphans. All were in fair health. 

The dependent children in this connty are placed in I 
orphan asylums of the city of Albany. The number no 
asylums is between tliree and four hundred. The pric 
the county toward their maintenance is $1.50 each per w 
connty officials are opposed to the keeping of children ir 
house. The large number now there is accounted for h 
that a considerable portion are so young that the asylui 
care to receive them. 

ALLEGANT COUHTY. 

Tliere were five (5) children in the Allegany County T 
at the d.ite of December 3t, 18T4. Two of these were 
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years and the otherB reepectively five, six and eight years. Two had 
beeu inmates from birth. The five children had spent an ag^;re- 
gate of fourteeo years in the poor-honse. Three had been abandoned 
by lathers, and one, rendered homeless by the death of the mother. 
The &ther of one was dead ; the mothers of fonr were in the poor 
house ; all were healthy save one. Three had been receired during 
the year, and one placed io a family. The one removed is a lad in 
good health, fourteen years of age, a half orphan. He was born 
in the poor-honse, and had remained there since his birth. He has 
been placed in the family of a farmer where he is now receiving 
moral and religious training. The iofiuences sorroQuding him are 
good, and he is doing well. 

The superintendent of the poor and officials of this coon^ are 
manifesting a strong interest in the children under their care, and 
efiorts are now being made to find them homes elsewhere than in 
the poor-honse. It is hoped that this will soon be accomplished. 

BBOOMB OODNTT. 

At the date of October 37, 1874, there were but two children in 
the Broome County Poor-Hoase orer two years of age, one of whom 
was a boy nearly fourteen years old. He had been previously 
placed in the Susquehanna Talley Home and Industrial School, 
and ran away from there within a few days and came back to 
the poor-house. He had been reared in the poor-house as it were, 
before being placed in the home, and his inherited vices had grown 
by poor-house associations. The superintendent of the Susquehanna 
Valley Home stated subsequently, in reply to a further inquiry in 
regard to this lad and bis family, as follows : '* I think the boy will 
eventnally fetch up in the poor-honse. His eyes are bad ; he cannot 
toll a potato from a stone. No glasses that I conld find helped 
him. He is of bad blood. I know the family, always have known 
them. His father is a strong, able-bodied man, but the town has 
had to help him always, and his children multiply rapidly. There 
were font of them here when I came to take charge of the home. 
This boy's brother was sent to the Idiot Asylum at Syracuse, and 
is there now, I got a place for his younger sister in town. The 
family with whom she is placed like her and think she will stay. 
I think she will take care of herself. The youngest boy is here 
now and I have a hard subject in him, but I do not despair of 
making something of him. But the whole of this race are paupers, 
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tad tlie; love to be paapers. There are three of the ancTes of these 
cbildrea that have to be helped to live." I give this iatbe graphie 
words of the snperintendent as it is but a tjpe of description that 
will apply to a very large nnmber of eases that I have met elsewhere. 

There have been three children bom in the Broome County Poor- 
HooBO daring the year ending October 1, 1871. At date of inqaiiy 
there were two in the institution under two years of age. 

The indigent children in this county are mainly gathered into 
the Sosquehanna Valley Home from the various towns in the 
county. This institution is not only the receptacle for destitute 
children of Broome, bnt of several adjoining counties. There were 
collected within it at the time of my visit, October 27, 1874. 

Olrla. Boy*. Tot*I. 

From Cortland County 3 6 9 

" Delaware " 2 8 10 

" Broome " 4 19 23 

" Tioga " 2 2 

" Sullivan " 1 9 10 

Total 12 42 54 

The sum charged to these counties for maintenance is two dollars 
per week. The price originally charged was $1.25, but it has been 
advanced with the iucreased cost of living. The institution is not 
entirely self-sustaining and is aided by charitable donations. It is 
controlled by a board of managers consisting of nine gentleman and 
an assistant board of ladies and gentlemen, representing the conn- 
ties of Broome, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Sullivan, Tioga, 
and Tompkins. 

The institution is beautifully located upon an eminence about a 
mile from Binghamton in one of the graceful bends of the Susque- 
hanna river. It has forty acres of land belonging to it. It appears 
to be well conducted, and is doing a noble work. 

OATrABAUQtJS CODHTT FOOB-HOUSB. 

On the 10th of October, 1874, there were in the Cattarangiin 
County Poor-House five (5) children — three (3) boys and two (2) 
girls. Their ages were reflectively one year, four yeara, seven 
years, ten years, and fifteen years. The boy, aged fifteen, is weak- 
minded and debased. He is " tongue-tied," incapable of learning, 
and is thought to be a permanent poor-house fixture, already having 
been there ten years. The examiner of this board says : " His father 
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was weak-minded and intemperate. His brother was onee in this 
poor-house and was a bright boy. He was bound ont to a iarmer and 
isdoing well," Two of the childreD,aboyaudagirlagedfonryear8 
and one year respectively, were bom in the poor-honse. The other 
boy and girl aged ten and seven years are brother and siBter. Their 
mother is an inmate and the children have been also inmates seven 
years. The aggregate child-life in this poor-honse of the fire chil- 
dren remaining is twenty-nine years. The mothers of foor are in 
the poor-house. Four of the children are healthy and intelligent 
The five belong to three family groups, numbering twelve depend- 
ents in three generations. 

There were in this poor-house, October 1, 1873, seven children, 
showing a reduction of two during the year. The whole number 
of children in the poor-house, during the year, was twelve. Two 
have been placed in families and five removed by their parents. 

One of the children placed out, a healthy, bright child, was born 
in tbe institution, remained in it seven months, was placed in the 
family of a farmer where its physical condition has improved and 
where it is surrounded by good influences. It is reported as " doing 
well." Of those received during the year, two were brought with 
their mother, who was committed as a vagrant. She was a 
thoroughly debased woman. Their older sister had been living 
previously, and while a member of her mother's household, with a 
negro, openly regardless of all moral obligations. The younger sister, 
a girl at that time not over ten years of age, while in the poor-house, 
by the arrangement of her attire and her languid and inviting man- 
ners pitifully displayed in one so young the brazen ways of the 
wanton. It seems a great mistake to commit such girls to poor- 
houses to associate with other children. It results in their hav- 
ing made the poor-house children, if possible, worse, themselves 
worse and they return into the outer world to make it worse. Such 
a family should certainly be broken up and the children put under 
correctional treatment and at a distance from their mother. This 
case, however, is but one of a great many similar cases through- 
out the State. 

CAYUGA COUNTY, 

There were no children in the Cayuga County Poor-House over 
one year of age at the date of September 2, 1874, Tlie dependent 
children of this connty are placed in the Cayuga asylum for Desti- 
tute Children at Auburn, whither they are sent directly from the 
various towns in the county by the overseers of the poor. The sjs- 
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tem adopted by tliis institntion for the care, training, edneation and 
placing out of Bnch children, ie efficient, prompt and salutary. It ia 
cnstomary for the board of saperrisors to make an annnsi allowance 
toward the maintenance of the children in this asylnm. This appro- 
priation is not determined per capita, bnt as circnmstances seem to 
require. It is claimed by the managers that the amount allowed is 
small as compared with the nnmber of children supported, and the 
actual cost of maintaining them. The appropriation made at the 
last session of the board was two thonsacd five hnndred dollars 
($2,500). 

CHATTTAUQUA OOCHTT. 

There were seven (7) children in the Cbantauqna County Poor- 
House, October 13, 1874. Two of them were under two years of 
age ; two were six years, and three, two, eight and twelve years 
reBpectively. The aggregate time that these children had spent 
in this poor-house was t'venty-two years and eleven months. Five 
of them had spent twenty-two years in the institution. A boy 
aged two, and hie brother aged six years, were bom in the poor- 
house, and have remained there since birth. The older sister 
of these brothers, aged eight years, was also bom in the poor-house, 
and has always remained there. Their fatlier and mother are in the 
poor-house, and both are useful. The children attend tiie villags 
school near by. The examiner says of the boy, aged twelve years, 
and who has been six yeara at the countj-honee, "that an older 
brother of his left here, went west, and is now self-supporting,. This 
boy has worked for farmers in the neighborhood. He has had hia 
leg broken, but is now well. The boy is bright enough, and is not 
lazy, but he seems to gravitate back to the poor-house, partly 
because his mother is there, and partly from lack of ambition." 
The mothers of all the infant children are in the poor-honse, one of 
whom is thoroughly degraded and debased, and whose influence 
opon children must be very injurious. There have been five chil- 
dren bom in the institution during the year, and sixteen received 
born elsewhere. One child under two years of age, and seven 
between the ages of two and sixteen have been placed in families 
during the year. 

No report is at hand concerning their condition and prospects 
since leaving the poor-house. 

CHEMDMa COUNTT. 

In the Chemung County Poor- House, at the time of my visit, 
October 27, 1874, there was bat one child, a young infant. The 
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depecdant children ia thia couuty come nnder the beneficent caro 
of the Southern Tier Orphans' Home at Elmirs, where they are 
not only kindly cared for, but receive moral and religiooe training 
and secular iuBtmctioo. Ab bood as suitable homes are found, 
they are placed, with great precaution in making the selection, in 
families. The Board of Supervisors of the county appropriated 
$750 and all the flour used in the home toward the maintenance of 
the dependent children of the coanty during the past year. There 
ore also quite a number of destitute children in this asylnm belong- 
ing to other counties, for which the institution receives no compen- 
sation. 

CHBHAHOO OOnKTY. 

Angnst 14, 1874, there were in the Chenango County Poor.House 
eight (8) children, five (5) boys and three (3) girls. Two of them 
were under two years of age, one seven, one nine, one fourteen, and 
three thirteen years old. Two were born in the poor-house. Of 
the children over two years of age, one had been in the poor-house 
four years, one five years, two six years, and one nine years. The 
a^regate child-life spent by the children in this poor-house was 
thirty-two years and two months. One of the boys, aged thirteen, is 
deformed in his limbs, and has been so from birth. He has a keen 
bright intellect, but is entirely helpless. Every thing possible seems 
to be done by those in charge of him to make his condition tolerable. 
The girl aged fourteen, was received in the house about two months 
previous to the report, in expectation of maternity. She appears 
to bo confirmed in habits of vagrancy and vice, but is remarkably 
intelligent. Two of the children are idiots, and one ia feeble-minded. 
Only three of the children in this poor-house are healthy, and 
one of these is bnt a year old. Three of thara have mothers in the 
poor-house. Only one child has been placed out during the past 
year, a little girl two and a half years old, provided for in the family 
of a farmer. Five children have been taken away by their mothers, 
and four by both parents The whole number in the county-houBe 
during the year was seventeen. As there were twelve in the 
institution October 1, 1873, and but eight now remaining, it will be 
seen that a reduction of four has taken place during the year. 

CLINTON COCNTT. 

There were but three (3) children in the Clinton County Poor- 
Honse August 21, 1874, all of whom were boys. One was aged five 
years, and two were aged each eleven years. The latter are idiots. 
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The former is healthy and intelligent and has been four yeara an 
inmate. The mother of this boy is an inmate, and also the mother 
of one of the older boys. One of the idiots belongs to tlie third 
generation of a family who have all, so far ae known, been paupers 
and inmates of the Clinton county poor-house. He is of illegitimate 
birth as are also his brother and eister. 

There were eight children in this poor-honse, October, 1st, 18T3. 
At the date of October 1, 1874, there were two, one having been 
placed oat between the dates of Angnet 21 and the 1st of October. 
This reduces the number during the year six, and leaves but two, 
showing a good record for this county. Two children were born 
in the institution dnring the year, and seven were admitted, bom 
elsewhere. The whole number in the institution during the year 
was fourteen. Seven have been placed in families by indenture, 
and two in the Northern New Tort Home of the Friendless, at 
Plattsburgh, One of these was but eight months old and of feeble 
constitntion ; the other was ten years old and deformed. Both 
were orphans. Of those placed in families, six were taken by farm- 
ers, and one by a carpenter. Two were girls and five were boys. 
Six of the children were under two years of age, and one, a boy, was 
&ix years of age. All were healthy and either orphans or half orphans. 
They are said to be well provided for, surronnded by good infioen- 
ces, and doing foirly. The boy six years old is going to school, 
is making good progress in his studies, and receiving moral and 
religious training. 

The board of supervisors of this county, at their annnal session, 
December 12, 1874, adopted the following resolution relating to 
destitute children : 

lieaotved, "Thatthesuporintendontofthepoorof Clinton county 
may, in his discretion, place in charge of the institution called tho 
" Home of the Friendless," located at Plattsburgh, Ginton county, 
BQch children of paupers, or other paupers as may from time to 
time come under his charge at the county-house, as would be bene- 
fited by being excluded from the infinence of cuanty-houee asso- 
ciations. The said home to render an account to said superintend' 
eat of the number of weeks such children may be kept, and the said 
superintendent shall audit the same at same rate it would have 
cost the county had the said children been kept at the county- 
honse, which said amount shall be paid to the said Home of the 
Friendless, the same to be chargeable to the towns to which they 
belong, the same as they would be if kept in the county-house." 

This considerate action of the board of supervisors of this county, 

.oogic 
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looking to a better care and training of its unfortanate cliildreiit 
warmly commeDds itself to all pereone having the best interestB of 
society at heart, and mast result, not only directly, but indirectly^ 
m great and lasting public beneiit. 

COLTJMBIA COUNTY. 

There were five (5) children in the Columbia County Foor-Honse 
October 6, 1874 — ^four (4) boys and one (1) girl. Two were under 
two years of age, and one aged each four, eight and one about sixteen 
years. These three are brothers, and all idiots. The examiner 
says : " The father of this family died of consumption about two and 
a half years since. It consisted of six children — two girls and four 
boys. After the death of the father, the mother, with the four boys, 
were admitted to the poor-house ; one of whom also an idiot, died here. 
The father is said to have been an intelligent and indnstriona man ; 
the mother feeble-minded. The two girls (the second and third in 
this family) are said to be bright and intelligent children. The 
mother left the county-house after a short stay. The oldest boy is 
wholly unteachable ; the two youngest may be improved under 
proper training." 

Four children from the Columbia county poor-house have been 
placed during the past year in the Hudson Orphan Asylum, at Hud- 
son. One, a child of three years, has been indentured to a farmer. 
It is under good influences, and doing well. Five were bom in 
the house during the year. Twenty were received bora elsewhere. 
The whole number in the institution during the year was thirty-two. 

CORTLAND COUNTY. 

The number of children in the Cortland County Poor-House Ko- 
vember 18, 1874, was five (5) aged respectively three months, six 
months, three years, five years, and fifteen years. They had been 
inmates only a short time, and bat one was bom in the institution. 
Two boys, aged three and five years are brothers, and were abandoned 
by their parents ; they are bright and intelligent children. They had 
been in the poor-house only one week. A girl aged fifteen is mar- 
ried, and her husband was in jail for drunkenness ; she is debased and 
a vagrant. She never received any training in youth, except what 
she obtained in a poor-house, which she entered at the age of 
three years. Her motlier, three of her brothers, and one sister 
have been paupers. Her father is said to have been intemperate. 
This is one of a multitude of cases, plainly demonstrating the evil 
effects resulting from rearing children in poor-houses. Her un- 
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fortunate motber became a dependent and Boagbt the shelter of the 
iriendly poor-house for herself and her little family. The conse- 
qaence is that her children have grown up under poor-house 
influences and this girl is likely to perpetuate a prolific line of 
of paupers and criminals. Had she been removed with her brother 
and sister when she firet entered the poor-bouse, at the ago of three 
years, and placed under proper training and good influencee, she 
naight have become a useful and respected member of society. 

One boy, twelve years old, a half-orphan after having been one 
month in the county-house, was placed in the family of a farmer. 
Influences surrounding him are said to be good. A boy aged four 
years was indentnred to a relative and is receiving moral and reli- 
gious training, and doing well. One boy aged four and another six, 
were placed in the Suequehanra'Yalley Home at Binghamton. All 
were healthy children. 

At the time the secretary of this boai-d visited this institution, 
October 6, 1868, there were nineteen children in the poor-hoase. 
In the following year the Board of Supervisors of Cortland County 
directed the children to be transferred to the Susquehanna Valley 
Home at Binghamton. At this time there are only nine children 
maintained by this county in that institution, showing a considerable 
decrease in the number of pauper children, a county charge since 
the adoption of this method of disposing of them. 

dexawabb cobhtt. 

The destitute children of this county are transferred at once upon 
their becoming dependent to the Susquehanna Valley Home at 
Binghamton. The county appropriates two dollars ($2) per week 
toward tbeir maintenance. 

Commissioner Miller's report of the date of December 4, 1868, 
shows that there were then fifteen (15) children in the Delaware 
County Poor-House. Under the system that has been adopted of 
placing them in the Susquehanna Valley Homo, there are now no 
children remaining in the county house over two years of age ; and 
there are hut ten, a county charge, in the home, Tlie effect of this 
humane disposition of the children has been to decrease the number 
of adult inmates also in the poor-honse. Owing in a large degree 
to the interest taken in this subject by Commissioner Miller during 
the seven years that he has given it more or less attention, there is 
but one county in the district represented by him in which there are 
a large number of children in the poor-house, and this connty has 
taken action, recently, for their removal. 
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ddtche88 c»ustt. 

The Dutchess County Poor-Hoiise containod but five (5) cliildren, 
November 19, 1874, one an infant boy, aged one month, whoBa 
mother died in the institntion soon after his birth. She was only 
fourteen years old at the birth of iier child. A girl, aged two 
years, who was bom in the poor-honse, is illegitimate, and her 
mother intemperate. The mother had been previously three 
months in the Queens county poor-house. She has three children 
in all, the other two being edf-sapporting. A girl here, aged eight 
years old, was bom in the poor-house, and has remained there 
ever since. Her sister, aged twelve, has been tliere nine years. 
Tbey are tidy and well-behaved childcsn ; the keeper is endeavoring 
to give them an education, and intends soon to send them out to 
service. The mother supports herself now by her own earnings. 
A boy, aged nine years, is deaf and dumb, blind, idiotic, and was 
bom BO. His father was a hard drinker. The whole number of 
years spent in this poor-house by the children now there is twenty, 
two years and one montlt. 

Th£ Poughkeepaie City Alma-Bouse receives dependent children 
from the city and town of Poughkeepsie, in this county. 

It contained seven (7) children on the 16th of ^November, 1 874 ; 
four (4) boys and three (3) g^rls. One was under two years of age, 
and six were aged two, three, six, seven, eleven and thirteen years 
respectively. Five were bom in the alms-house. Two had been in 
the institution two years, two respectively three and five years. 
Aggregate of child-life of those remaining in the alms-house was 
fourteen years and four months. One child was idiotic, caused by 
epilepsy. The mothers of four of the children were with them. 
One at least is debased. The mother of one of the children appeared 
to be a respectable and intelligent young woman. 

Two children have been adopted in families during the past 
year and one indentured. One was taken by a shoemaker and two 
by farmers. Five were removed by their mothers and two of the 
number went with their mothers to Wards Island. Three of the 
children have attended school between two and three months 
during the year. Four are receiving moral and religious training. 
The influences surrounding six ot the children are thought to be 
good and the same number are considered to be doing well. 

EBIB CODMTT. 

There were 8ixty-five(65) children in the Erie County Poor-House, 
October 1, 1878; forty-nine (49) boys, and sixteen (16) girls. This 
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number became soon after increased to eiji;lit j-two. Early in the pasl 
year the superintendent of the poor, by authority of the board oJ 
snperriBore, transferred sixty fonr of these children over two years ol 
ago to orphan asylums, reformatories, and other institutions, a« fol- 
lows : Eight were sent to the State Asylum for Idiots, at Syracuse 
twenty-six to the Buffalo Orphan Asylum ; six to the Evangelical 
Lutheran St. John's Orphan Home ; four to the St. Vincent Female 
Orphan Aeylnm ; and twenty to the Society for the Protection of 
Destitnte Eoman Catholic Children. Since then other transfers from 
time to time have been made, so that on September 17th last, when 
the examination was conducted, there were but two children in this 
poor-house over two years of age, and these were temporarily there 
awaiting removal. 

All of the institutions to which the children were removed are 
well condncted, and in addition to other needed teachings, they are 
properly trained to habits of industry. The latter is an important 
feature in the system of the last-named institution. A number 
of those sent there were idle perverse lads, eorrnpted by poor- 
house life, and needed industrial discipline. They belonged to 
a class of boys who, if left in the poor-house, must be pretty 
sure to find themselves eventually in prisons and penitentiaries. 
The sum allowed by the connty toward the maintenance of these 
children is but one dollar per week. It was therefore in the 
exercise of a spirit of large benevolence on the part of the mana- 
gers of the different asylums that they assumed the irksome charge 
of these unfortunates, A considerable number of them have already 
fonad their way into good homes- 
It is difficult to estimate the good done to society through these 
asylnms in thus opening the way for the removal of so many chil- 
dren from poor-house influences. 

No children now are retained in the connty establishment, in 
fact they are committed generally by the superintendent of the 
poor direct to the various asylums, thus avoiding the stigma of hav- 
ing been inmates of the poor-house. 

The school-house formerly used at the alms-house for educating 
the children has been appropriated as a carpenter's shop. The 
damp basement room with its brick floor, around the limits of which 
the boys were formerly seated when displayed to visitors is now 
vacant, and the dormitories where the children slept in iron bedsteads, 
one over another, are now used for other purposes. The voices 
of the children no more wake melancholy echoes in the cheerless 
courts of the massive stone building. 
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At the last sesiioii of tbe board of BDperriaors, the committee on 
poor deputment recominended to the boArd " to erect on the poo^ 
hooEC groDods a suitable bnilding adapted to tbe care of the jnTeoile 
poor of tbe coaotr, with a ' LriDg-in Hospital ' in eoooection there- 
with." The method <^ placing the childrm at once onder the 
wholescKne indaeDces of the asvlams had found bo mnc^ favor vith 
the people that the proposition was immediatelr opposed b; the 
local press, and so strong was tbe interest felt in the subject that a 
commnnicatioD was addressed to tbe board br tbe Mayor of Baf- 
^o; tbe three gentlemen oomprising the Local Visiting Com* 
mittee of the State Board oi Charities, the Conntj Jadge, and 
the js iges of the Superior Court, asking that aetioD be deferred 
Gpon the propi^hioa aad expressing their conviction, that, " neither 
the £nanoUl intCTest of the n>ii2;T Lor tbe welfare of the orphan 
and dfts:;ute chil-iren woaM be serred by the proposed plan," 

A careSal cor.Kderation of the scb-ieiS by the board of snperrisori 
ref2'.;ed in a d*ci?ire To:e in tbe neeadve. It may be safely said 
t:.u the people of Erie cor.nty haxe Ea.3c a final decidon against 
the system of rcarir,^ cLUdren in or about the poor-honse. 

ESsEX COl A i V. 

In tr.e Essex Coan^r Poor-Hosse at tbe dale of August, 19th, 
J^7^, li-ere were iweE;y-serea 57 ^hi.irea — sixieea (I6j boya and 
tCi-««i (11 girU. Oe.> o::e of iLem wis ci^Ocr two years of age. 
T-i'een weT« b«weea:heages of iwo a:;a tea. and eleven were over 
nreCve years O-i. T^a of them weie l^vn in tiie poor-house. 
ELr-i: hid i-oen there ^ess than two yesi*. Fo-r tad been inmates 
thre* Tears : il'.ree ba j been there e:^^ fo::r a^d sx years ; fire had 
bees thfcre fee ye^rs; two h*J been there eev^i yeare, and oae 
Tw(:>e ye^ri, 

T^ew cJ.^'.^rcTi i-e'c-.g to sevesreea farr;:> grM'Tips, wliiii aggre- 
gtte, so fir as k:!C^srn, serenTy-ficr cepejideiits in three geoera- 
xi;.tifi. Tiie wh">".e lime thefe el'.r.iirea had Kpent in the poor-bonse 
■n-as T.!T.eiT-(-.^>.i ye^rs ar:d oiirhl ro.'Cihs. Five of them had 
jit.i:T«r ffaihtrs ; ^a-e"^^-onehad ps-permcLhers; one had a pauper 
irrt-Ti iftiher ; fs-e ht>i psv.yer firaT;iTT!iV.hers; eig5it had paoper 
l.Tir„:>£;T* ; e'rhi hsa paupej sisTeis; five had pacper oneles, and 
£^6 1133 pLLjier ar.T.lii. t:£ had been abaaaj-ned by their parents. 
C»i;l of tilt rwei-tv ci.'.'.SiTC-zi over five year* o'i only three could read 
aijd one read s:.d wrire; tt-,n of the d.-.jdren thai present were 
feciirifr-Tt-Iiidei ori^iiiric: one «-asKiT)d; one dKmh; one diseased, 
iiiid TWO were sf mer.rti'.Iy and tdctiCW perrenedas to be unfit to be 
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placed ID familiee. The remainder were liealtliy and ordinarily intel- 
ligent. Two of the girls, one aged four and the other five years, were 
bom in the poor-house and their father and mother were inmates. 
Both of these children are feehle-ininded. Their mother spent her 
yonth in the poor-house — became attached to a negro, also a pauper, 
" a wandering vagrant," absconded with him and married him. She 
has had three children, one white and two colored. The mother of 
her hnsband is also in the poor-honse. She has borne ten children, 
foar of whom were illegitimate. All of these children have been 
inmates of poor-houses at different times and three of them died 
in this poor-house. Some are now inmates of poor-houses in adjoin- 
ing counties. A healthy and intelligent girl, aged fifteen, was 
brought to the poor-house by one of the overseers of the poor 
charged with vagrancy and placed there in the hope of reforming 
her; the prospect cannot be other than discouraging. The mnte 
child referred to is a girl aged twelve. She was also bom in this 
poor house and her mother died there. Slie is intelligent and 
healthy, but vicious and depraved. After having been reared in 
the poor-house she has been placed- out several times, but has been 
as often returned. One of the boys, aged eleven years, has been 
placed in good families twice, but soon returned. The whereabouts 
of his parents are unknown — are said to have been intemperate 
and depraved ; he has a sister bound out who is reported to have a 
good home. If this child had been taken out of the poor-house 
when quite young he would probably have been saved from a lifo 
of dependence. One of the boys stated as feeble-minded is twelve 
years old. He was brought to Essex county a little over two years 
ago by his parents ; they remained only a short time and absconded 
leaving this boy. They were said to be from Lower Canada. The 
child is so weak-minded as to bo wholly incapable of improve- 
ment and will doubtless remain a permanent dependent. 

The number of children in the Essex county poor-house on the 
1st of October, 1873, was twenty-two , tlie increase during the past 
year being six. 

No report is at hand of children placed out in families from this 
eonnty-house. 

The following correspondence and action of the Board of Super- 
visors of Essex county, in relation to the children in the poor-house, 
will explain itself : 
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STATE OF NEW YORK . 
Office of thb State Bojjcd or Charities, ) 
Albast, Novemher 2, 1874. ) 

To the Board of Supervisors, &8ex county, N, 7, : 

Gentlemen — At a recent meeting of the State Board cf Chari- 
ties, the secretary was instructed to call your attention to the large 
nnmher of paaper children in joiir county poor-house, and respect- 
fully request yon to adopt measures for their removal. 

The practice of rearing children in county poor-houses, or ot 
allowing them to remain in these institutionB, even for a short time, 
after arriving at the age of understanding, is believed by this hoard 
to be a great social evil, resulting in burdensome taxation for chari- 
table pnrposes. The board, therefore, from its organization in 
1867, has constantly directed its efforts to effect a reform in this 
direction, in which it has received earnest and efficient support. 

In 18T1, His Excellency Governor Hoffman, in his annual mes- 
sage to the Legislature, called attention to the condition of tlio 
pauper children then in the county poor-houses, and recommended 
their removal, and the matter was also referred to in his annual 
message in 1872. In the annual message of His Excellency Gover- 
nor Dix, in 1873, the subject was again brought to public notice in 
earnest and emphatic language. The press, generally, have con- 
demned in strong terms the practice, and the wise and good 
throughout the State, seemingly, have co-operated to set it aside. 
As a result, a large number of counties, through the action of 
their boards of supervisors, have removed all of their children over 
two years old from their county poor-houses, and have adopted 
methods for placing tliem in orphan and other asylums, and in 
family homes. 

Ton are urgently requested to give this subject your careful 
consideration, with a view to determine how a change, so greatly to 
bo desired, may be beat accomplished in your county. I will avail 
myself of this opportunity to forward you an extract from the laat 
annual report of the hoard relating to this subject. 

Very respectfully yours, 

CHARLES S. HOTT, 

Secretary of tAd Be<mL 
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Extract &om the minutes of the Board of Supervisors of Essex 
county, N. Y. : 

Kr. Boot presented for the consideration of this board, a cominu- 
nication from the State Board of Charities, in relation to pauper 
«hi1dren kept in the conuty poor-housa 

On motion of Mr. Koot, the consideration of this subject was set 
down for eight o'clock r. u. 

On motion of Mr. Hoot, voted that the clerk of this board bo 
iustructed to correspond with the Secretary of the State Board of 
Charities, in relation to panper children in the county poor-house, 
as to expense of removal and the course to be pursued in relation 
thereto. 

SuFBETIBOBS ClEBK's OfFIOE, t 

Elizabbthtown, Essex Countt, > 
Decejnber 1, 1874. ) 

To C&arlca S. Hoyty Esq., AJhany : 

DsAB Sib — Herewith I send yon action taken by the board of 
eupervisors of this conntyia relation to children in the county poor- 
house. Please favor the board with your views on or before the 
ninth of December, and oblige, 

Bespectfnlly yonrs, 

GEO. S. NICHOLSON, 

Clerk. 

STATE OF NEW YORK : 
Office of thb State Boabd of Charities, I 
Albany, DecenAer 5, 1874. J 

Qeo. S, NichoUon, Esq., Glerh of Board of Sitpervisora, Estex 

County, N. T. : 

Dear Sie — Your communication of the Ist inst., enclosing a 
copy of a resolution of the Board of Supervisors of Essex county, 
requesting me to inform them as to tlie course to be pursued by 
them for the removal of the children from their county poor-house, 
and as to the cost of their support in orphan asylums, etc., is 
received. 

The removal may be made by the superintendent of the poor, or 
by the keeper of the county poor-house, under resolution of the 
board of supervisors. There are a number of orphan asylums in the 
State which would receive the children now in your county poor- 
house, aad such others as the county, from time to time, may desire 
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to send. The cost for their maintetiaDce, dotbing, education, and 
care in such asylums would bo about two dollars per week. 
Altbongb tliia somewhat exceeds the cost for their support in yonr 
county poor-house, it is believed that the change would 
not only largely benefit the cbildren, but that, in the end, it 
would result in great saving to the eonntj. If your board antho- 
rizea the removal, I will cheerfully render such aid in the matter as 
in ray power. 

I embrace this occasion to forward to you a copy of a document, 
showing the action of several connties in reference to their pauper 
children, which, in every instance, it is said, has proved highly sat- 
isfactory. 

Toars very respectfully, 

CHARLES S. HOYT, 

Secretary of the Board. 

No official information has been received of any further action in 
the matter. This county is suffering largely from entailed pau- 
perism, which it is believed can be remedied only by promptly pro- 
viding for the education and training of its dependent children, other- 
wise than in the poor-house. The results shown cannot be attri- 
buted to any fault of the keeper, but to the evils of the system. 

FKAMKLIN COUNIT. 

In the Franklin County Poor-House there were but four (-1) 
children on the 24th of August, 1874; two (2) infant boys, one 
three and the other four months old, and two (2) girls, one thirteen 
and the other fifteen. The two boys were born in the poor-house 
and are both illegitimate. Both the girls are mentally and morally 
perverted. These girls have been in the poor-house two years each. 
They should be placed in some institution specially adapted to 
their reformation. The father of one of them is reported as " im- 
moral and sensual ; " her mother respectable and well behaved. 
Her older brothers and sisters are self-supporting and occupying 
respectable situations in life. This girl, the youngest of the family, 
is thoroughly debased. She has been several times placed in families 
and returned as incorrigible. 

Seven children have been placed in families out of this poor-house 
during the past year ; four girls and three boys. Two were orphans 
and three, half orphans ; two were illegitimate. All wore healthy 
and intelligent, and are well provided for. Five are receiving 
moral and religious training. The influences surrounding all are 
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good, and five of the nmnber are " doing well." It is not reported 
whether any are attending school. One is aged two years, two five 
yenTB, one seven and three nine years. All were remaining in their 
new homes at dato of the report. 

FDLTON COUNTY. 

There were thirteen (13) children in the Fnlton County Poor- 
House Ociober 3, 1874 ; seven (7) boys and six (6) girls. Four of 
them were under two years of age, six were over two and under ten, 
and three between the ages of ten and sixteen. Seven had been in 
the poor-house less than one year, one sixteen months, three, three 
years, one, four years, and one ten years, making the aggr^ate time 
spent by these children in this poor-house twenty-eight years and 
ten months. The mothers of three of these children were regarded 
as being debased, none of then^ intemperate. Ten of the children 
are reported as having fathers of idle, shiftless and intemperate 
habits. Five had been abandoned by their fathers. Four had 
fathers and seven had mothers in the poor-house. These children 
belong to families in which there have been thirty-one depend- 
ents in three generations. There were three defectives. Three of 
the children, two boys and one girl, belong to one family. The 
mother is said to have been under pauper influences, more or less, 
from childhood, and married a man similarly reared and of intem- 
perate habits. There are three other children, one girl and two 
boys, belonging to one family, all healthy. A girl, aged ten 
years, is an idiot. Her grandfather and grandmother were pau- 
pers. Of her grandparents, the examiner says, "they were educated 
and trained as paupers, and have burdened Fulton county for 
generations past. They belong to the early race of ' backwoods 
squatters.' Some of the same family are in the Montgomery county 
poor house." 

A communication was addressed to the Board of Supervisors of 
this county, at its last session, by the secretary of this board, calling 
attention to the condition of the children in their county poor- 
house, and pointing out the evils resulting from rearing children 
under poor-house associations, and urging tlieir removal. It gives 
satisfaction to state that these suggestions were kindly received and 
favorably considered by the Board of Supervisors, as shown in the 
following extract from the minutes of its proceedings: 
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"from the PBOOEEDtNaS OP THE BOABD OF 8TJPERVI80ES CF FCLTON 
OOUWTT, SESSION OF 1874. 

"Mr. Young, preseoted the following preamble and reaolution, 
which was adopted : 

" Whereas, A committee of this board, together with the late Tisit- 
ors to the county poor-house, have recommended that a committee 
lie appointed to inquire into the propriety of pladng certain child- 
ren now inmates, and such children as may hereafter become inmates 
of Baid county poor-house, in some of the public institntione of 
charity of this State, for the parpose of maintaining and educating 
said children at the expense of the county, therefore 

" Heaolved, That s committee of two be appointed, and that said 
committee be and they are hereby authorized and instructed to cor- 
respond and confer with the different institations of public chari- 
ties of the State, in accordance with the recommendations aforesaid, 
and if they deem it to be for the best interests of the county and 
the public welfare, that the said committee concurring, shall have 
and they are hereby vested with full power and authority to con- 
tract witli some one or more of the aforesaid institutions, and to 
place said children or as many of them as they may deem expedient 
in such instiutions, and report all proceedings, correspondence and 
contracts made by them, to the Board of Supervisors of this connty, 
at their next annual meeting. 

*' The chair appointed aa such committee, Messrs. Young and 
Dnrfec. 

*' I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the original 
preamble and resolution in my possession. 

"GEO. D.HENRY, 
" Clerk of Board of Supervisors, Fulton County^ 

GENESEE COHNTT. 

At the date of September 19th, 1874, there were in the Wencsco 
County Poor-Housc seven (7) children — two (2) boys and live (5) 
girls — all but one over two years of age. Of these, one had been 
in the institution three years, one four, one five, and one seven years. 
The aggregate of child-life spent in the poor-house by the child- 
ren then remaining there, was twenty-one years and one month 
AH the children are healthy except two, one of whom is epileptic, 
and the other feeble-minded, and also deaf and partly blind. A 
deep interest has been awakened in this county regarding poor-house 
children. The local committee appointed by this board has been 
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zealous in aiding coantv officials in finding places for children, and 
it is believed that tlie general sentiment of the connty is opposed 
to maintaining children in the poor-honee. The discussion of tlie 
subject has had the tendency to arouse the sympathies of good 
people in behalf of the children, resulting in making it less diffi- 
cult than heretofore for tlie connty officials to place them in tho 
better class of families. It is believed that ere long the rearing 
of children about the poor-house in this county will not be per- 
mitted by the people. The children that have been placed ont in 
families during the year are reported as being surrounded by good 
influences and doing well. 

Note, — The following resolation relating to pauper cliildren, passed hj the 
board of Bupervlaors of Qeneaee county, at a recent seBsion, has heeii received 
idnce writing the above : 

PADPER CHILDREN 

Moved by Mr. Monell, That the sapeiiiiteiidenta at tlie poor be recommeiided to 
make arrangements with some orphan asylnm for thekeeplngof the children now 
In the county poor-house or any that maj he hereafter sent there. 



OltBENE C 

In the Greene County Poor-House, November 12, 1874, there were 
twenty-throe (23) children ; twelve (12) were boys and eleven (11) 
girls. Seven were under two years of age. fourteen under ten, and 
two between ten and sixteen. Nine had native fathers, and three 
foreign; nineteen had native mothers, and two foreign. The nativity 
of the fathers of eleven, and the mothers of two was unascertained. 
Eleven of the children were bom in the poor-house. Seven of them 
had remmned in the poor-house from six months to one year. Three 
had been tiiere severally, two and three years ; five had been there 
three years each. One had been there five years, one six, one seven, 
one eight, and one thirteen years, making an aggregate of child- 
life spent in the poor-honse by those children of seventy-nine 
years. Twelve had intemperate fathers ; four temperate, and tho , 
habits of seven were unknown. The mothers of eleven were said to 
be debased; twelve of tho children were illegitimate. Nineteen 
had pauper mothers, two had pauper grandmothers, three had pauper 
aunts, two had pauper uncles, ten bad pauper brothers, and fifteen 
had pauper sisters. Seventeen were healthy children; one was idiotic, 
and two feeble-minded. Five had been abandoned by one or both 
parents. Twelve bad mothers in the poor-house at the date of 
examination. Three sisters ranging in ages from one to eight years 
were with their mother, a woman about forty years of age — a 
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ragrant. Her mother waa poor, and she was neglected. She had 
received no ftdvantages of early education, and could not even read 
or write. She is temperate in her habits ; formerly, " lived out " 
and did houaewoi'k. She is the mother of five illegitimate children. 
She is engaged in doing housework in the poor house, and is a 
good worker. It has been her practice to leave the poor-house and 
go out to work, returning soon to add another helpless infant to 
the list of dependents. This is the history of her life; all of her 
children were bom in the poor-house. Two other children, one 
aged eleven months, and the other two years, have also a vagrant 
mother. She is but eighteen years of age; her parents were 
ignorant and her father intemperate. Slie had enjoyed no edu- 
cational privileges, and her moral and religious training in youth 
had beeu greatly neglected. She now takes care of her children 
in the poor-house, and will probably rear a large family there, and 
no doubt lead a vagrant and panper life the remainder of her days. 
She has a sister in this poor-house, aged nine years. One of the 
boys seven years old who lost his mother three years ago, and 
whose father was intemperate, was sent here by the poor-master 
with two little brothers. Two have been given out to farmers, and 
have good homes. The father of a bright little boy, whose sister is 
also an inmate and aged eiglit years, served as a soldier in the late 
v-'ar. 

Five children were placed out in Jamilies from this poor-house 
during the year past. Four were boys, aged respectively three, eight, 
nine and eleven years, and one was a girl, aged eleven years. Four 
were received in the families of farmers. The girl is engaged in 
doing housework. No I'eport as to whether they are attending 
school. Four are receiving moral and religious training under good 
surrounding influences and are doing well. 

HAMILTON CODHTT. 

There is no poor-house in this county. No report as to the 
dependent children has been received. 



t COUNTY. 

There were six (6) children in the Herkimer County Poor-House 
on the 1st of October, 1873, and live (5) at the date of October 1, 
lS7i, three of whom had been inmates from birth. Three (3) of 
these were boys, and two (2) girls. One was two years old, two 
five, one eleven and one thirteen. Three had mothers in the poor- 
house and two had fathers there. All of the children were healthy 
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and ordiaaril; mtelUgeDt, except a g^rl aged thirteen who was ao 
epileptic. A t>o; aged two and one of the girls ^;ed five arc brother 
and sifter. Their fether, it is stated, 18 a pauper by habit and pref- 
erence and their mother was a pauper from childhood and reared in 
poor-house surroundings. She is a health j person and able to work. 
This family has produced eleven paupers in three generations. The 
five children in this poor-house belong to four families, in which 
three generations have furniBliod twenty-seven dependents. All the 
children, with perhaps one exception, should be placed under good 
training and active industrial influences. 

Two children were taken away from the poor-house during the 
year, one by the mother and the other by both parents, and placed 
under influences that were unquestionably bad. 

By direction of this board, the secretary addressed a communica- 
tion to the Board of Supervisors of the county the past year, urging 
the removal of the children from the poor house. It has been re- 
ported that action was taken in the matter by the supervisors, at 
their last session, and that the children are to be removed to asylums, 
and the practice of sending this class of dependants to the poor-house, 
hereafter, is to be discontinued. This action, it is believed, cannot 
result otherwise than in a great benefit to the children becoming 
dependent upon the county, and at the same time tend to lesson the 
burdens growing out of pauperism, as has already been proved in 
other counties where similar action ha^ been taken. 

JEFFEKSON COUNTY. 

The number of children in the Jeflferson County Poor-IIouse at 
the date of August 36, 1874, was fifteen (15), nine (9) boys and six 
(6) girls. Three of these were under two years of age, seven were 
between the ages of two and ten, and five between the ages of ton 
and sixteen. Eight were born in the poor-house. A boy aged 
eleven is feeble-minded, and a girl, aged thirteen lias her sense of 
hearing impaired. 

The dependent children of this county are mainly placed in tlie 
Jefferson County Orphan Asylum at Watertown ; the board of 
supervisors contributing toward their raaintenanee the sum of one 
dollar ($1.00) per week. They are not received in the orphan asy- 
lum until they are two years of age, and not permitted to remain 
beyond the age of twelve. 

The children in the Jefierson county poor-house might be further 
reduced in number by placing some in asylums especially adapted 
to meet their particular cases. For instance, one of the girls, aged 
26 
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fourteen, has been retamed from the aeylnm at Watertown as 
unmanageable. It is believed by tboee underetanding her case that 
if placed in a refonnatorf inetitntion she might be trained so as to 
lead altimately a useful and respectable life. 

KINQB COUNTY. 

The pauper children of Kings county are provided for in the 
Kinga County Nursery, a department of the Kings County Alras- 
Houee, sitnated near the village of Flatbush, about four miles from 
the city ball, Brooklyn. The alma-house is under the control of 
the Board of Oommiseioners of Charities of Kings county, consisting 
of live geutlemen. Each commissioner represents one of thn fire 
districts into which the connty is divided. They are vested with, 
and exercise the same general powers as county enperintendeuts of 
the poor. 

The number of panper children in the Kings county nursery over 
two years of age, in fair health and ordinary intelligence, was, at 
the date of the inquiry, greater than in all the county poor-houses ot 
this State. The potent influence which this institution exerts over 
the moral well being, not only of the community in which it exists, 
bnt in a degree upon the State at large, makes it seem desirable to 
present a somewhat minute description of the buildings, and an 
outline of the system adopted in its management. Several visita- 
tions to this institution have been made by me during the past year. 

Des&ription of buildings. — The principal building of the nursery 
IS of brick, three stories high, exclusive of a basement. It fronts 
upon Flatbush avenue, standing a short distance from the street. 
The ground plan of the main building is E-sbaped. The measure- 
ment of the front is 200 feet, and the rear projections 83 feet. 
The principal entrance is in the center of the building. To the 
right, on the first floor, upon entering, are the superintendent's 
ofiice, the apartments of the family and officers, and store-room 
and ironing-rooms. The second and third floors are divided into 
twenty-four wards, twelve on each floor. Porches about twelve 
feet wide, inclosed with saeh, extend along each floor at the rear of 
the building, filling the spaces between the rear projections. All 
the wards and apartments open rearward by means of doors on 
these porches. There are three separate flights of stairways from 
basement to upper floors. Two of tlie wards on the upper floor 
are occupied by women of the establishment and their children. 
One ward on this floor is devoted to idiot boys. The twelve 
wards on the second floor are occupied by male children under 
seven years of age, and female children of all ages. In the rear 
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of tlie main Btnietiire is a building nsed for an engine-honse, 
waeh-roum and carpenter shop. Steam is generated here for 
warming the entire establishment, being conveyed underground to 
the main building. A high plank fence inclosea a yard in tbe 
rear which is about four hundred feet sqnare. This is the play 
ground of the institution. The fence dous not prevent agile lads 
from finding their way over it occasionally during liours of i-eerea- 
tion, much to tbe annoyance of the neighborhood. The institution 
ia supplied with water from the city, lighted hy gas and veil- 
tilated by two large air flues, one near eacli end of tbe building. 
They communicate with a system of flues extending throughout the 
structure. These air flues or stacka are heated by a furnace to fac- 
ilitate tbe draught. The large flues which are designed to supply 
pure air to the building rise hut slightly above the foul pave- 
ment of the yard. The air introduced into the building is conse- 
quently taken from the surface of tbe ground instead of from ten 
to twenty feet above it. There ai'e bath-rooms at each end of tbe 
building on both of tbe ward floors. The closets, supplied with 
water, are located on each floor within the various wards. 

OJicera and employes. — Tbe institution is under tliR immediate 
direction of a superintendent, assisted by a matron, teacher and 
assistant teacher. There are also employed two nurses, two female 
cooks, a chambermaid, engineer, gardener and night watchman. 
The gardener is assisted by pauper adults and the nursery boys in 
cultivating the garden which contains about three acres. 

A.dult jKiuper inmates. — In addition to the employes enumerated 
there are about the institution ten male and thirty-six female pauper 
inmates who are mostly engaged in various duties incident to such 
an establishment. 

Four of tbe adult male inmates are seventeen years of age, and 
one is nineteen. Two have been inmates of alms-bouse9, each one 
year ; one six years, and two seventeen years. The ages of the 
other five male adults vary from twenty-seven to flfty-two years. 

Of the thirty-six female pauper adults brought into association 
with the children in the nursery, tbe following may be stated ; 
One is under twenty; eleven are from twenty to thirty; twenty- 
one from thirty to forty, and three from forty to fifty years of 
age. Seven of the number were single ; eight were widows ; twenty- 
one were married ; twelve of these had been abandoned by their 
husbands ; two of the number were natives of America ; one 
each was a native of England, Scotland, Germany and Holland ; 
twenty-nine were natives of Ireland, and the nativity of one could 
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not he ascertained. Ten were able to read ; seven were able to 
i-ead and write ; nineteen were unable either to read or write. Tlie 
habits of twelve were stated to be temperate ; nineteen were mode- 
late drinkers, and four immoderate. Eighteen assnme more or lesa 
responsibility in charge of the vai-ious wards. The number of chil- 
dren belonging to these female inmates is sixty. 

The children. — There were in the institution October 1st, 1&74, 
three hundred and seventy-five (375) children. Ninety-iivo were 
i-eported as having been placed in families during the year previous. 
The number in the institution on the first of October, 1873, was 
three hundred and thirty-three (333). It will, therefore, be seen 
that there was an increase during the year ending October 1st, 1874. 

The number of children in the nursery at tlie date of examina- 
tion, December 3, 1874, was three hundred and fifty-six (356), Of 
this number two hundred and forty-three (243) were boys and 
one hundred and thirteen (113) girls. Of these fourteen were 
under and two years of age, two hundred and thirty-six were 
between the ages of ten and twelve, and one luindred and six 
were between ten and sixteen years of age. The fathers of fourteen 
of the children were natives of America, twenty-eight of England, one 
hundred and seventy-seven of Ireland, six of Scotland, thirty-three 
of Germany, three of France, three of Denmark, one of Italy, one 
of Hungary, one of Switzerland, The nativity of eighty-nine 
could not be ascertained. The mothers of six were natives of 
America, ten of England, two hundred and twenty-eight of Ii'e- 
land, twenty -seven of Germany, four of Scotland, tiiree of Holland, 
one of France, two of Denmark, one of Switzerland, and two of 
Canada. The nativity of seventy-two could not be ascertained. 
The length of time the children had remained in the institution 
was as follows: twenty had been there one month, thirty-thi-ee 
two months, twenty-four three months, twenty-two four months, 
eleven five months, eleven six months, sixty-nine from six months 
to one year, fifty-nine from one year to two years, eighteen three 
years, twenty-five four years, twenty-two five years, twelve six 
years, nine seven years, thirteen eight years, two nine years, 
three ten years, and one each eleven, twelve, and thirteen years, 
making an aggregate of child-life spent under alms-house intiu- 
encea by the children then remaining there of seven hundred and 
ninety-nine years. The average time spent in the nursery at date 
of report, by each of the children, was two and one-fourth years. 

The fathers of one hundred and thirty-two were reported tem- 
perate, eighty-nine intemperate, and the habits one hundred and 
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thirty-five could not be ascertained ; the mothers of two hun- 
dred and 6ix temperate, fiftj-one intemperate, and ninety-nine un- 
aaeertainable. The occupations of the fathers were as follows : 
laborers one hundred and forty-seven, agriculturists four, mechanics 
ninety-two, commercial fourteen, and other occupations twenty- 
eight ; unknown seventy-one. The fathers of thirty and the 
mothers of one hundred and seventy-nine had been or were 
paupere; the grandmothers of seven were known to have been 
paupers ; one hundred and ninety had pauper brothers, and one 
hundred and fifty-five had pauper sisters. The fathers of fifteen 
and the mothers of eighty-nine were in the alms-house or nursery 
at the date of inquiry ; one hundred and one of the children had 
been abandoned by their fathers, and thirty-tiiree by their mothers ; 
thirty-six were orphan children, and one hundred and sixty half 
orphans; of the half orphans ninety-five had been bereaved cf 
their fathers, and sixty-five of their mothers. Two of the childr,;(i 
were crippled, one each deformed, blind, and deaf, five were blind 
in one eye, two were dumb, six idiotic, four epileptic, four paralytic, 
and three feeble-minded. The brothers of twenty-two and the sis- 
ters of sixteen had died in the almshouse or nursery. The fathers 
of eight and the mothers of eight were in the penitentiary. 

A few of the children received in the institution come from 
the alms-house department; they are mainly from the city of 
Brooklyn ; only a few come from the country towns. In the alnis- 
house is a department denominated the "baby ward." Mothers 
when sufiiciently recovered from confinement, are transfeircd from 
the hospital vrith their young infants to this ward or building. 
The mother is allowed, if she so desires, to remain here with hei' 
child until it is old enough to be weaned. She is then required 
to wean the child, or leave the alras-liouse and take it with 
her. Many mothers seek an opportunity of entering tlie nursery 
department with their children. This they are permitted to do, 
if assistance is needed in the nursery. But a small proportion of 
the children, however, enter the nursery from this source. A ma- 
jority of them come in family groups, and go out in the same way. 

It is not customary to put out in families children between the 
ages of two and ten unleea they are orphans, half orphans, or have 
been abandoned, or are such as have been neglected for several 
years, by their parents foiling to visit them. It will be seen that 
there are fewer girls in the institution than boys. The superintend- 
ent says : " Tiiat of late years he has not been able to supply the 
demand for girls ; while it is difiicult to find places for the boys.'* 
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Girls are put out readily at all times. Haaj families in mode- 
rate circumstances, will take a little girl when thej cannot afford 
to Iiirc a servant and pay regular wages. Such ia the dem^d, 
that if the girls who go out are not well treated in their new homes, 
they leave and find places elsewhere. This ia particularly the 
caee after they have had soine experience. There are also a great 
many occupations which small girls may follow, that make them 
in demand ; sucli, for example, as those carried on ia tobacco fac- 
tories, paper-box factories, patent-medicine factories, and in similar 
branches of light handiwork, A great many boys go oat of the 
nursery in the summer, and come back to stay during the winter. 
Formerly a good many were taken out by what are termed 
" milkmen." These so-called milkmen herd cows on the com- 
mons, and along the by-ways, and sell their milk. The boys are 
required to watch and drive the cows. Two of the boys dnring 
the summer have been sent out to lead blind men. 

In placing out children no written condition or contract is made. A 
verbal agreement, or miderstanding, is entered into with the superin- 
tendent on the part of the person taking the child, by which the latter 
agrees to board and clothe it ; send it to Sunday-school ; give it, if 
nuvler twelve years of age, three months schooling in each year, or an 
equivalent in evening instruction at home. The guardian has per- 
mission to return the child, upon obtaining a written consent from 
one of the commissioners. If the parents of the child desire sub- 
sequently to take it back, and can convince a commissioner that they 
are able to provide for it, the new guardian is required to give it 
up. In some cases, parties very naturally refuse to relinquish the 
child upon whom they may have bestowed more care than it ever 
received before, and to whom they may have become strongly 
attached. In such cases, an order from the resident commissiouer 
is requisite to compel its relinqoishment. A good many boys come 
back after having been placed out. In sach cases, they are repeat- 
odly " put out until they stay out." 

Many of the children come in very poorly clad, remain until 
they are well clothed, and go out soon. This makes the sewiog 
department an active one. It is rendered the more so from 
the fact that the immediate supervision of so large a nomber 
of children is, to a great degree, in the bands of irresponsible 
persons, that is to say paupers. Upon my first visitation, almost 
the first diild that I saw, a little girl of about ten years, liad h^ 
clothes almost torn from her. One white Moulder was bare and 
her torn garments seemed to be merely looped about her person. 
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Another little girl somewhat joanger had her ekirt nearly torn 
ont from tlie wai8t. There were other evidences of hard treatment 
of clothtng and neglect for which the system and not the ma- 
tron or officers in charge might be held responsible. One mnst 
conclude tliat such a condition of things is to be expected when 
girls and boys of all mental and moral grades, including idiots, and 
of all ages up to sixteen romp and tear about together without intel- 
ligent and responsible supervision. This they may do in the high 
fenced yard, on the porches, in the corridors, wash-rooms and else- 
where. The wash-houso occupied by the nnmerons wash-women 
of the establishment appears to be a favorite resort and social ren- 
dezvous for the boys and girls when tired of play in the yard. 

Nursery dietary. — The following is the dietary for Uie nursery, 
prepared by the medical superintendent of the Kings county 
hospital. 
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Extra diet for children under seven years and aick children. — 
Lunch at 10 a. m., consisting of boUed rice with milk or molasses. 
Corn starch, farina and sngar in qnantities, and at hoars ordered by 
the attending physician. Beef tea daily at lOJ a. k, for children 
designated by the attending physician. Soda biscuit at any hour. 

The school. — The school assembles at 9 o'clock. It is opened by 
a general recitation of the Lord's Prayer and the Apostles Greed, and 
is kept in nntil twelve o'clock, with one intermission of fifteen or 
twenty minutes. It is called together i^ain at 1, and continues with- 
out intermission nntil 3 o'clock. From this hour until the children 
retire for the night, the time is mainly taken up in playing about 
the premises. The retiring hour is about seven in winter and eight 
o'clock in summer. No industries for children are carried on in the 
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institution. Boj-b wlio work in the garden in euramer do cot attend 
Bcliool any part of tlie day while bo occupied. The ordinary com- 
mon-school studies are tanglit in the school-room, that is to say, the 
alphabet, reading, spelling, writing, history, arithmetic and geo- 
graphy. No class in grainiiinr existed at the time of my visits, 
althongh, it was stated, there had been one previous to the last vaca- 
tion. The principal, and assistant female teacher appeared to be 
capable and devoted to their work, but labor under such adverse 
circumstances that they cannot reach desirable or even satisfactory 
results, I was informed by a gentleman who had formerly taught 
the school for six years, and who is now principal of one of the large 
public schools of Brooklyn, that his labor in this school had always 
been unsatisfactory and discouraging ; that the good imparted while 
in the school seemed to be neutralized by adverse influences outside 
of it, A large number of his pupils were always new comers, while 
othora were expecting soon to leave. It took the first some time 
to get interested, and those about to leave communicated their 
apathy to a large portion who would but for these hindrances, be 
more ambitious. But the great cause of demoralization in his school 
he ascribed to the adult pauper element in the institution. 

Sundaij-schools. — Upon Sunday afternoon two Sundny schools 
ai-e taught. The first commences about a quarter to 1 o'ch-ck Hud 
continues until 3. It is conducted by the members of the St. Vin- 
cent De Paul Society of Brooklyn. Immediately after this school is 
over another is called, which is directed by Miss E, J. Cookcly, 
Deaconess, as principal, assisted by other benevolent ladies. It is 
continued about the same length of time as the former. 

Cost of maintaining the nursery. —T\iG cost of maintaining the 
nursery during the year ending July 31, 187-1-, according to the 
report of the Commissioners of Charities, was $39,311.31. The 
average number of inmates was tlireehundred and eight-eight (388.) 
This would make the average, cost of keeping each child $101.06 
per year, or $1.94 per week. 

If to tliis sum be added the yearly interest upon the cost of the 
nursery building and grounds the cost of maintenance will be still 
further increased. 

Influence of the nursery system, upon children. — It appears that 
there have been five hundred and seven children received during 
the past year into the nursery. As there ■were only fourteen chil- 
dren under two years of age, at the time of the examination, nearly 
the whole had arrived at an age when the memory had begun to 
store up the teachings of its surroundings. Such of the children 
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as come in family groups have, at least, lost some of their self -respeet, 
and some of them will feel little or no repngnance to returning, 
and as they grow older, will naturally lapse into a life of inddenec, 
ignorance and, perhaps, crime. 

This permitting of so many families of children to be brought 
into the institution, to remain as it were at their pleasnre, and 
tlien leave after having been corrupted by older children, who have 
been reared more or less in the alms-house, and wliose natures are 
thoroughly saturated with poor-liouse vices, is one of the worst 
features of the system. The listless idle habits of the poor-houso 
are so seductive as to confirm in pauperism the transient adult 
whom misfortune, for even a short time, brings within its influences 
How much more is it likely to fasten itself upon children. But 
families here come and go in almost infinite nnmbei-s, and tlien 
repeat the process again and again. Who will assume to say that 
the damaging results springing from these moral contaminations, 
are not incalculable ? Such an institution comfortably warmed, 
where the inmates are well fed, must have that charm for youth 
that, standing as it does in sight of a great city, will draw 
many, who are sure to come again and again, if they cAa plea^ an 
excuse, if for no other reason than to renew the social life begun 
therein. May it not be properly asked whether such an institution, 
BO related to a large community, docs not offer a temptation to 
individuals to become paupers ? It would seem better in cases 
where a family is tending toward pauperism to extend tem- 
porary relief; hut if it is found that they must inevitably 
descend to the grade of dependence, after they have reached that line, 
and immediately thereafter, would it not be wiser to place the chil- 
dren promptly in good families, or in asylums where they wUl go 
into the ascending instead of the descending scale? Would not 
many parents inclined to thriftlessness and debauchery be stayed in 
their course by the thought that eventually they must, if they con- 
tinue on, part with their children, when it shall have been proved 
that they are unable or unworthy of holding any longer the relation 
of guardians to tJiera ! Would not the certainty of children finding 
their way into an asylum and from thence into the care of families, 
under cii-cumstances to preclude their being reclaimed afterward by 
tlie parent, prevent many a father from abandoning his family) 

An objectionable feature in the Kings county system is that chil- 
dren are not placed out in families until they have arrived at ten 
years of age, unless they are orphan, half-orphan, have been aband- 
oned by their parents or have not been inquired often after for 
27 
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BevertH ye&rs. It would seem to be an easy matter x> determine by 
careful investigation whether there is a probability that the parent 
will reclaim the child or not; if not, it ought unquestionably to be 
placed in a family or asylum at once, rather tlian be subjected to 
these dragging-down influences. After leaving it but a little time 
in the establishment, sometimes only a few months, the child acquires 
habits that preclude its becoming an inmate of the moai desirable 
kind of home. It may be asked who is to assume the responsibility 
of tliis degradation, this defacement of those divinely imparted 
eharacterislica of humanity "i 

Another objectionable feature of the Kings county system is that 
of permitting parents to reclaim their children after having virtually 
abandoned them fur years, and allowing their taking the child 
from a good home and bringing it into a worse condition, in the 
promise of what proves to he but a temporary establishment of the 
old home, under unhappy infiucnces. There seems to be in this 
not only a manifest injustice to tho child, but to its new guardian, 
who for a few years, while the child ia growing and developing 
under good schooling and pmper training, has been carrying a 
pecuniary burden in the hope of an afler return from the grateful 
service and aflection of the child. If a principle already incorpo- 
rated ill the statute were differently applied, this evil would be cor- 
rected. In chapter 830, section 10, Laws of 1873, there is a pro- 
vision as follows : 

" Whenever a parent has abandoned or sh-t11 abandon an infant 
child, such parent shall be deemed to have forfeited all claim that 
he or she would otherwise have, as to the custody of said child, or 
otherwise against any person who have taken, adopted and assumed 
the maintenance of auch child, and in such case the person so adopt- 
ing, taking and assuming the maintenance of such child may adopt 
it under the provisions of this act, with the same effect as if tlie 
consent of such parents had been obtained." 

It appears that, out of the whole number of unfortunate children 
in the Kings county nursery, one hundred and six are over ten 
years of age. A few are imbeciles ; but the greater portion at least 
should be under active industrial influences. Each one of these 
children in a family, while having its hours of school and play, 
Mould, in addition, be performing certain home duties, bearing in 
accordance with its capacity, a share of household reaponsibililics, and 
thus receiving daily lessons in thrift and industry, a knowledge of 
the value of time and its proper uses, besides learning infinite Icsstms 
of manual dexterity, and acquiring habits of order and decency. 
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K it be necesBary to retain bo large a number of yonng persona 
OTGF ten years of age under these irksome conditions, it would seem 
their due that they should be actively employed, as well as schooled 
and tanght some nseful art or trade. Were this' the case, the sense 
of confinement one feels here, and which oppressed me beyond 
any other institution I have visited, would be more tolerable. As 
it IB, the closo rooms, the enclosed porches, the dim and disagree- 
able halls, and above all the yard walled by what ia intended to 
be ail insurmountable barrier, high as though it enclosed a State 
prison, and without, so far as I could see, one blade of grass, or 
green leaf or waving bmneh of a tree, made the place seem to mo 
like a miniature Bastile. I mentally exclaimed — wherein have 
these little ones offended that they should be treated as prisioners 
of State? Many of them are the sons and daughters of honest 
poverty and misfortune. Is their childhood, which should be the 
happiest portion of their lives, to be thus spent without human 
sympathy, without at least occasionally strolling in the green fields 
and parka or inhaling tho sweet breath of flowers ? Literally 
herded togetlier in this confinement, surging hither and tliither as 
a drove of dumb animals in the yard of the farmer, is it to be won- 
dered at if we should see these children sinking into the most 
degrading and brutish habits ? 

The sombre features of the Kings Coimty Alms-Honso Nursery 
appear the more objectionable, placed, as it is, in striking contrast 
with the lai^e number of excellent and well-conducted charities in 
the city of Brooklyn, having for their objects the rearing and train- 
ing of children to usefulnesa and respectability. An examination of 
these institutions, and the great and efficient work they are doing in 
tho cause of humanity, makes it a matter of deep regret that so large a 
number of children as are in the nursery should be deprived of like 
advantages. Moreover, when it is considered that tho asylums aro 
not the only mediums by which the eliildren may be relieved, but 
that numberless homes stand ready to receive them as welcome in- 
mates, their unfortunate condition ia still further to be deplored. 

Conclusiime. — Notwithstanding tUe attention given to this 
institution by those interested in its management, it becomes 
paiufuily apparent to even a casual observer that the King's 
County Nursery difiTers but little in all its essential features from 
the children's department of an ordinary county poor-house. 
As has been shown, there are forty-six adult paupers who are 
brought into intimate association with a very large number of 
impressible children, Tho individuals thus brought into the re- 
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lationsliip of trainers of yonth — for they cannot but exercise 
such function, though it be nnconseioiisly — are not selected with 
care, nor in view of their peculiar litness for tlie great re- 
sponsibility they assume, but on the contrary are taken entirely 
from among those ivho through misfortune, vice or intemperance, 
have sunk in tlie social scale to the rank of the dependent class. 
• "What can be expected from such teachings and such associations ? 
It would seem that under the system here practiced the institution 
could not be regarded as other than a nursery to propagate pauper- 
ism instead of an institution full of active agencies to neutralize it. 
If snob be true, in even a small degree, this wealthy county, look- 
ing at the subject from no other than a pecuniary standpoint can- 
not afford to sustain the present system. If it should be changed 
in respect to the employment of pauper attendants, and in the 
places of those now serving, capable and efficient paid employes were 
substituted, it M'ould still be found impracticable to sliut out all sur- 
rounding poor-house influences. If the children are kept in snch 
close confinement as should effect an absolute separation from the 
other inmates, then such confinement must partake of the nature of 
imprisonment. Keraove tliese objections and there remain others 
as insuperable which are presented elsewhere in this report. These 
objections are so potent as to seemingly admit of no other eon- 
elusion than that tlie rearing of children in connection with pauper 
establishments is ineompatiblo with the interests of the tax payer 
and the well being of society. This has already been proved to be 
the case in other counties in the State whore it has been tried and 
8Ct aside. 

By direction of this board, the following letter relating to this 
Bubject was addressed to the Comuiissioners of Charities of King's 
county : 

Albany N, Y., September 24, 1874. 
To the Commissioners of Charities of the County of Kings. 

Gentlemek — By the direction of the State Board of Charities I 
address yon in reference to the pauper children in tlie Kings 
county alms-house. It has been the policy of this board since its 
first establishment to discountenance the association uf adult paupers 
in poor-houses and alms-honsea with pauper children, and its efforts 
have been directed in every possible legitimate manner toward re- 
moving pauper children from these institutions. This has already 
been done in a large number of counties ; a growing interest is gen- 
erally manifested in the subject, and it is hoped eoon to effect in 
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this important particular a complete reform tliroughout the State. 
Although Kings county has a separate egtabUshment for cliildren, 
nevertheless the very large number of adult paupers engaged in and 
About the children's department creates, it is believed, an evil of 
great magnitude, making the system differ but little trom that of 
an ordinary county poor-lioiise establishment where no classiiication 
ie attempted. 

Your laet report to the State Board of Charities shows that there 
were at the date of report 311 cliildren in the nursery department 
of your alms-housa. A very large number of these were over two 
years of age, and a recent inspection convinces the writer that their 
condition, as regards their moral well-being, is deplorable in the 
extreme. These children having been reduced tlirougli adverse in- 
fluences to the rank of the pauper class, it would seem that the only 
hope of elevating them into useful, self-supporting citizens and 
breaking the Hne of hereditary tendencies would be in removing 
them absolutely from the con-upting and debasing contamination of 
pauperism, and surrounding them not only in school, but when 
out of it with healthy teachings, and if possible industrial activities. 
The consequences of adopting an erroneous policy in the treatment 
of this subject are so vast, whether regarded in a moral or pecuniary 
view, as should seemingly arreet the attention of every thoughtful 
and well-disposed person. If there be any force in the conclusion 
arrived at by the State Board of Charities, that the association of 
pauper children with adult paupers tends to perpetuate pauperism, 
then this subject becomes one of great importance to the tax-payers 
of your county, and not only your county but the people at large. 

You are earnestly requested to give this matter you deliberate 
iind careful consideration. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed.) -WILLIAM P. LETCEWOETH, 

Vice-President State Board Charities. 

A letter was, at the same time, addressed to the President of the 
Kings County Local Visiting Committee, respectfully requesting 
the committee to co-operate with tJie county ofEcials, and lend such 
aid in the matter as would be acceptable in the endeavor to reform 
the evils referred to. 

It is gratityiug to state that the comraissiouers gave the subject 
due attention and it was brought by them to the consideration of the 
Board of Supervisors of Kings county. This board appointed a 
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aomraittee to confer with the commissioners, who invited the ofEccra 
and members of the State Board of Charities, and also the Local Yis- 
iting Committee of Kings county to a conference. The invitation 
was accepted and conferences were snbseqnently held, at which this 
board was represented by Conimissioner Devereux, the Secretary 
luid Vice-President. 

It is manifest tliat the Board of Commissioners of Charities of 
Kings county and the board of supervisors, desire to reform this 
evil, but find embarrassments in the way of their doing so. It is 
believed however, that if it is not done immediately, the interest 
taken in the matter by county officials — the local press which 
have given this important subject much attention — and the pub< 
lie generally will at no distant date lead to some reform that shall 
ameliorate the condition of this class of dependent children and 
promote the public interest in this regard. 

LEWIS CODSTT. 

There were in the Lewis County Poor-House, December 31, 1874, 
six (6) children, four (4) boys and two (2) girls. Two were one 
year old each and four between four and eight years of age. 
Tlie fathers and mothers of five were American; one mother 
was born in Ireland, and the birth place of one of tlie fathers was 
unascertained. Two of the children were illegitimate and one 
was born in the poor-house. The aggregate child-life spent in 
the poor-house by those remaining at the date of inquiry was eight 
years and five months. Three of the children had intemperate 
fathers. Two of them had pauper fathers ; three had panper 
mothers ; four had pauper brothers, and two each had pauper uncles 
and aunts. Five were healthy and intelligent and one idiotic. 
Two had been abandoned by their fathers. 

There have been six children placed in families from this county 
poor-house during the past year ; all were healthy. One, a hoy, 
aged fourteen, was placed in the family of a farmer, is doing farm 
work and goes to school ; is making proficiency in his studies. The 
other children were girls all from one to three years old. Four were 
placed in families by indenture and one by adoption. Two were 
placed witli mechanics and one with a merchant. All except one 
are doing welh Within the year ending October 1, 1874, two chil- 
dren were born in this institution, and eleven received born else- 
where. The whole number that have been in the poor-house during 
the year is seventeen. 
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livingbton county, 

In the Livingston County Poor-Honse at the date of August 30, 
1874, there were seventeen (17) children, thirteen (13) boys and 
four (4) girls. Four were under two years of age, nine were be- 
tween two and ten years, and fonr were over ten and under six- 
teen. Two of the girls, each aged six years, were born in the poor- 
house. One of the children had remained in the poor-house three 
months, four six months, one one year, two one and a half 
years, three two years, one three years, three six years, one 
seven years, and one, twelve years, making 'the aggregate child-life 
spent in the poor-house of those remaining there fiity-two years and 
three months. Two of the children had fathers and eleven bad 
mothers in the poor-house. Fourteen were healthy or but tempora- 
rily ill. A boy aged fifteen was afflicted with epilepsy and gen- 
eral feebleness of mind. A boy aged eleven years was idiotic. A 
boy aged ten years was paralyzed upon one side, A boy aged 
nine, and a girl aged six were brother and sister. Tiie father of 
these two children was a laborer of "reasonably good habits," and 
met with an accidental death. The wife was leil: with five child- 
rcD. She is a good worker, but clings to her children as she says, 
"to take care of them." The examiner says, "both children and 
mother should be away; she at work and maintaining herself, as she 
doubtless could if the children were disposed of as they should be, 
where they could have educational advantages and proper training 
for something better than pauper life. A son of this woman was 
placed in a home from this county-house when six years old, hut 
retnrned after a couple of years. The reason given, was that his 
guardians removed to the city of New York, and did not wish to 
take him with them. The mother of these children renders valuable 
service in the poor-house establishment." 

A girl, aged six years, born in the poor-house, is here with lier 
brother aged nine, and his mother. A boy aged four, and a girl 
one and a half years are likewise brother and sister. One of the 
girls here, aged fourteen, was committed to the poor-house with her 
mother for six months as a vagrant. Hor father was a soldier and 
died in the army; the mother receives a pension. The tather of 
one of the boys, two and a half years old, has separated from hia 
wife. lie supports two of his children outside the poor-honee. 
The mother of one of the little boys, now in the poor-house, is 
stated to haye left her husband " because of unkind treatment." 

There were in this poor-house, October 1, 1873, fourteen 
children, showing an increase of three during the year. There 
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have been i>laced in famtliea during the period named, eight healtliy 
boys, ranging from three to twelve years old, and one girl aged six 
years ; one was an orphan, five were half-orphans, and three had 
parents living. One, a half-orplian, was provided with a home by 
its lather, the rest were placed in the families of fiirmcrs. Eight 
are well provided for, five of whom arc attending school ; three of 
tliein have had two months schooiing, and three have had three 
months. Eight are receiving moral and religious training under 
good surrounding influences j four are said to be doing well ; three 
fairly, and the condition of two was unascertained. 

MADI60M COLTW-rr. 

In the Madison County Poor- House August 12, 1874, there were 
but three (3) children. Two of these were young infants, both bom 
in the poor-house. One was a girl fifteen years old, temporarily 
there in consequence of being severely burned. 

At the annual session of the Board of Supervisors of Madison 
county, held Novemter, 1870, the report received from the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the best means of providing for the 
care and maintenaneo of homeless and destitute children of this 
county, elsewhere than in the poor-house, contains the following fit- 
ting and forcible language : " Ho law of the 8UUe is more fraught 
with loisdom than that based upon the idea that it is better to train 
tlie youthful mind than support tfi£ aged criminal, aiid no experi- 
ment in political economy of more practical value than thai which 
transforms a fruitful source of taxation into a source of revenue 
— a pauper into a taxpaying citizen." 

The effect of the principle embodied in the above resolution, and 
adopted by the county in its treatment of the unfortunate children 
thrown upon its care, is happily demonstrated in the beneficent 
workings of the Madison County Orphan Asylum, located at Peter- 
boro. This institution was founded by the late Hon. Gcrrit Smith,* 
who donated the building and furnished it, and also gave ten acres 
of ground. 
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" About noon tbe thlrtr Uttle orphaa bors, nho nere the partlculsT ptoteres and 
rarorlles of Mr. Smith, nmrobed In proceasion from tbe asylum wblchbebad estabUahed 
fi>r Uitm, to tlie grounds and bouse tn whtoh he had frequently entertalced them. The 
majority of tliem were too rouhs to realize that tbST were looklns upon their benefac- 
tor's face (or tbe last time, hut tbe older ones turned away from the oaaket with teBrful 
a semicircle and suiii: a favorite byran tiiat tbef bad 
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The children placed la this iustitution readily fiad their way into 
familicB. 

MOMROE COUNTY. 

In Monroe county the homeless and destitute cliildren are placed 
at once by the euperintendent and overseers of the poor in the vari- 
ous orphan asylums of the city of Rochester, from whence they are 
absorbed into the better class of the commiinity. The principle is 
(idopted in this county of forbidding the admission of children into 
the poor-honse. 

The sum contributed by the board of supervisors toward the 
maintenance of such children is one dollar (|1.00) per week. 

This sum is undoubtedly far below the actual cost of supporting 
them. It would seem, to say the least but just and fair, that tho 
county should pay for maintaining these children under good influ- 
, cnces in the asylpms, as much as it would cost to keep them under 
bad influences at the poor-house ; especially in view of the fact that 
these benevolent efforts directly tend very largely to reduce the 
burden of taxation for public charities. 

The generous spirit shown in relieving the county of the care of 
those children by assuming the wearisome duty of their proper 
training, it would seem should be met by a corresponding spirit 
of liberality on the part of the representatives of the people. 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 

On the 6th of October, 1874, there were in tlie Montgomery 
County Poor-House seven (7) cliildren, three (3) boys and four (4) 
girls. Two were under two years, three were between the ages 
of two and ten, and two between ten and sixteen. Four were 
born in the poor-house. All had native mothers. The fathers 
of four were natives, and three were foreign. One of tlie 
children had been in the poor-house six months, one one and a 
half years, one two and one-lialf years, two three years, one four, 
and one fifteen years. The aggregate time spent in the poor- 
house by all the children was twenty-nine and one-half years. 
The fathers of four of these children are reported as being of idle haV 
its, and all of them intemperate. Of the mothers three are reported 
«s being idle and two industrious; three as being intemperate, 
and tour temperate. The fathers and mothers exceptoneof all these 
children were, or had been committed as paupers. The fathers of 
two and the mothers of six were then in the poor-house. All 
of the children have brothers or sisters, who are or have been 
28 
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paupers. Four arc healthy and ordinarily intelligent. One of the 
girls, a^d fifteen, vas feebleminded, and not only her father and 
motlier, bat her grandfather and grandmother have been panpers. 
Sheia likely to remain dependent during her life. Aboyot' thesama 
age as this girl ia an epileptic. His three brothers and three sisters, 
as likewise his father and mother, had been committed as paupers. 
One of the brothers is idiotic and is losing his sight. This family 
inherit blindness from the mother, and belongs to a race botli 
physically and mentally degenerated by long debauchery and 
want of elevating influences. The father of two of the children 
lost his leg at the age of forty-five, became then a dependent 
upon public charity, and has remained bo ever since. He has had 
four children in the poor-house ; two of the girls have been placed 
in homes, and one of them doing well. The other two are 
promising children and should be placed in homes. There were 
three children less in the poor-house at the date of report, than 
there was the year previous at same date. It is not reported how 
many have been placed out in families during the year. 

HEW TOBK COUNTr. 

The children that come under the alms-house system in New 
York county, are mainly in the buildings grouped on Bandsll'a 
Island and known as the Foundling Hospital, Idiot Asylum, Nur- 
sery and Nursery Hospital. The whole number of cliildreu 
reported as being in the slms-honse department of New York chari- 
ties on the 30th of November, 1874, was thirteen hundred and forty- 
four. 

As the inquiry now being conducted by this board into the causes 
of pauperism, has not been completed in these institutions, conclu- 
sions based upon it, conjointly with those drawn from personal 
inspection, cannot safely be reached uulil the inquiry which ia now 
being rapidly pushed forward has been wholly completed. 

NIAOAB4. ootrirrr. 
November 5, 1874, there were twenty-seven (27) children in the 
Niagara County Poor-Honse, eighteen (18) boys and nine (9) girls. 
The aggregate length of time the children remaining there had 
epent in the poor-house was sixty-two and one-half years. Only 
four of them are under two years of age, and only one eliild is 
classed as a defective, making twenty-two children that should 
he placed in families or asylums. Nine of them have been aban- 
doned by one or both of their parents, and five are half orphans. 
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A school is kept At tlie poor-house by & capable teacher, a daughter 
of the keeper. The children daring the hours of play cannot be pre- 
vented from ranging over the premises and intermingling with 
older inmates, amon^; whom are some who are debased, and can- 
not be prevented from maintaining social intimacies with - tho 
children. The saperintendent and keeper say they cannot find 
places for the children, as there is not much inquiry for them. 
They would give them out, if opportunity ofEered, and would bo 
glad to send them, if practicable, to other counties, where the demand 
exceeds the supply. 

No report of this county is at hand of children placed out in 
families during the past year. 

It is with regret that the statement must be made that the 
number of poor children in this county-house has increased from 
thirteen to twenty-seven dnriog the year, having more than 
doubled. I have made several visitations to the Niagara county 
poor-house, alono as well as in company with prominent citizens of 
the county, and by direction of this Board, the Secretary addressed 
a letter to the Board of Supervisors at its last session, calling 
their attention to the number of children in the poor-house, and 
asking their consideration of the subject, with a view to remov- 
ing; them. But the way has not seemed to open as yet to remove 
the children from the evil influences from which they are Bufferii-g. 
If there were some benevolent institutions, in Lockport that wouid 
assume the charge of these unfortunate children for the time 
being, and see to their being placed eventually in families, tho diffi- 
culty would doubtless be removed, as a strong interest seems to be 
eliown generally in the subject by the people of the county. 

ONBIDA OOUNTT. 

The Board of Supervisors of this county, for a number of years 
past, have authorized the placing of all the dependent children of 
the county in local orphan asylums, and appropriated annually the 
sum of one dollar and twenty-flve cents ($1.25) toward the weekly 
m^ntenance of each child. This humane policy affecting the wel- 
fare of homeless children has been fully carried out during the year 
past. 

OKONDAOA OOUNTT. 

The Board of Supervisors of Onondaga county, in a resolution 
adopted December 20, 1869, relating to the disposition and main- 
tenance of destitute children, nsod the following language : 
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"/icsolved, Tliat we recogiiize in tlie orphan asylums of the coanty 

" the principles of an enliirged Christain charity, which is calculated 
" to elevate an uatbrtunate class of our follow-creatures to a posi- 
" tion of happiness, respectability and usefulness to which they could 
" not otherwise attain." 

The superintendent of the poor of this county eays, Dec. 26, 1874, 
" That all our children are sent to the county orphan asylums direct ; 
" tliat is, by the superintendent or overseer of the city and several 
"towns. The cost is one dollar and thirty-five cents ($1,35) per 
*' week for each child. 

" We keep no healthy children at the county poor-houae, believing 
" that ii is no place to rear them." 

ONTARIO CO DUTY. 

At tlie date of October 1, 1873, there were in the Ontario County 
Poor-IIouse fifteen (I5j children. August 11, 1874, at the time of 
the examination by this board, there were twenty-three (23), the 
number liaving increased eight between these dates. Of those re- 
maining at the date last named thirteen (13) were boys and ten (10) 
were girls. Twoof the children were under two years of age, fifteen 
between two and ten, and six between the ages of ten and sixteen. 
Four of the girls were born in the poor-house. Tlie fathers of 
eleven were natives of the United States, the nativity of two 
were unascertained , and ten were of foreign birtli. The motliers 
of eleven were natives of tlie United States, ten foreign born, 
and the birth of two was not ascertained. Three of tlie children 
had been in the poor-house six months or less, nine one year, 
three two years, three three years, three five years, and one each 
nine and ten years, making an aggregate of child-life spent in the 
poor-liouse by tlie children remaining tliere of fifty-eight years and 
eight months. Six had panper fathers, fifteen had pauper mothers, 
two had pauper grandfathers, two hod pauper grandmothers, thir- 
teen had pauper bi-otliers, twelve had pauper sisters, four had pauper 
uncles, and two had pauper aunts. These children belong to 
families which are known to have produced forty-three dependents 
in three generations. In this collection were six defectives. 

By direction of this board the Secretary addressed ft communica- 
tion to the Board of Supervisors of Ontario county during their last 
sessioL, requesting that body to earnestly consider the propriety of 
removing the cliildren from the poor-house. The subject received 
due consideration, and the following copy of a resolution i 
by the Board of Supervisors has been forwarded to this board. 
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ONTARIO COUKTT : 

Board of Sdpekvisoeb, ) 
Octoler 17, 1874. f 

On motion of Mr. Chamoeri.ais, tlie following preamble and 
resolution were adopted: 

AViiEKEAs, The influence of the adult paupers as a class at the 
jioor-house, has a tendency to demoralize and corrupt the pauper 
children while there; therefore, 

lieaolved, That the superinteodenta of the poor of this county be 
requested to coosider the propriety of transferring to the Ontario 
Orphan Asylum, the pauper children -wliieh are now at the poor- 
house, and such as may be sent there hereafter, so far as suitable 
arrangements can be made with such asj'lum for the care and edu- 
cation of snch children, until they can be placed out in families, as 
provided by statute, and if suitable arrangements can be made with 
the orphan asylum, this board respectfully recommend such transter. 
And that the superintendents report at our next session, the advisa- 
bility of such transfer before final action is taken by them. 

(A true copy.) IIIKAM METCALt', 

Supervisors' (Jlerk. 

The superintendents of the poor reported subsequently advising 
t!ie transfer of the children to asylums, and their removal from the 
unhappy influences surrounding them is now taking place. This 
judicious action on the part of the board of supervisors, break- 
ing up the system of rearing children in the poor-houae, while 
bringing new hopes and ambitions to many homeless children, will 
doubtless result in great pecuniary advantage to tax payers by re- 
ducing pauperism in the county. 

OttANOE COUNTY. 

In the Orange County Poor-IIouse October 19, 1S74, there were 
thirty (30) children j fifteen (15) boys and fifteen (15) girls. Five 
of this number were under two years of age ; seventeen between 
the ages of two and ten, and eight were over ten years of age. 
Thirteen were bom in the poor-house. Eight had remained there 
less than one year ; four, one year ; three, two years ; six, three 
years ; four, four years ; two, five years ; one, six years ; one, eight 
years, and one eleven years — mating an aggregate of child-life 
spent in this poor-house of seventy-nine years. They belong to family 
groups which number seventy-two dependents in three generations. 
The fathers of twenty of the children were laborers ; four fanners, 
and three mechanics ; the occupations of three were not ascertained. 
Nineteen of the children had mothers in the poor-house ; three of the 
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children had pauper grandfathers ; two had pauper grandmothers ; 
three had pauper fathers ; twenty-three had pauper mothers ; eleven 
liad pauper brothers; seven had pauper sisters; two had pauper 
uncles, and five had pauper aunts. Tliree children had been aban- 
doned bj parents. Three of the children were idiotic; one epi- 
leptic; two afflicted with scrofula; one feeble-minded, and one was 
a vagrant and debased. Ten over two years of age were regarded 
as healthy. 

rive children have been placed in families during the past year ; 
four of them were boys. One was aged seven years, two were aged 
I'espectively ten and fourteen years. Three were placed with 
farmers, one with a laborer, and one with a painter. One of the 
boys, aged fourteen, came back aflcr being some time in a situation 
and was placed out again, hut would not stay, and is now at the 
poor-house. He is an incorrigible case and probably too old now 
to be reformed. One had attended school three months, aod 
two six months ; four were receiving moral and religious training. 
The influences sitrrounding the four remaining out are reported 
"good," and all were doing well. The whole number that have 
been in the poor-house during the year is fifty-one. The large 
number that have letl the poor-house and not placed in families 
liave mostly been taken away by their parents. In view of the 
earnest efforts made by the present eEBcieut superintendent, and his 
desire to have the children removed, it would seem that some action 
of the board of supervisors in this county is desirable, authorizing 
the superintendent to place the children in asylums ; from whence 
they might be transferred to families by persons connected with 
these institutions who make this work a special duty. At the date 
of my visit, October 19, 1874, the children appeared to be as well 
eared for as possible under the circumstancos, and were attend- 
ing school. But the construction and an-angement of the poor- 
house building is such as to prevent any classification, and the well- 
disposed and debased come, as elsewhere, into intimate association. 

There are also in this county a tew pauper children, contained in 
the Newhurg Gity and Town, Alma-Bouse. At the date of inquiry 
there were eleven (11) children, three (3) boys and eight (8) girls. 
One was under two years of age, eight were between the ages of 
two and ton, and two between ten and sixteen. 

Two had been in the house one year each and three two years 
each. The fathers of six were born in Intland, and of five in the 
United States. The mothers of six were natives of Ireland and 
five of the United States. Six of the fathers were intemperate and 
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five tcmperato. Tliree of the eliildren had been aljandoned by 
fathers and tliree were orphans. One waa epileptic; two were 
temporariij ill. Eight of tlio children belonged in three family 
groups. 

ORLEANS COUNTY. 

There were six children in the juvenile asyliira of the Orleans 
County Poor-house November 6, IS'Ji. Two were under two 
years, four were aged respectively four, six, ten and thirteen 
years ; aggregate child-life spent iu the poor-house by these 
children was thirteen years and four months. This poor-house 
has ft separate establishment in connection with it, built upon a 
similar principle to that recently constructed in Richmond county. 
It has & school-room, and pleasant dining and other rooms. The 
play-gronnd is enclosed with a close board-fence to beep the chil- 
dren from intercourse with adult inmates. Notwithstanding this 
this precaution and theexerciseof great vigilance otherwise, circum- 
stances distressing in their nature and annoying to the superinten- 
dent were of not unfrequent occurrence, resulting from secret associa- 
tion of the children with adult idiots. The present superintendent, 
soon after entering upon his duties, became convinced of the wrong 
of permitting children to remain on the poor-house grounds, and 
set about at once placing them out in families, thereby reducing 
them to the present small number. Influential citizens of the county 
among whom were a Local Committee of three appointed by this 
Board, also became deeply interested in the subject. The attention 
of the Board of Supervisors was called by them to this evil. The 
Secretary of this Board, by your direction, addressed to the board 
of supervisors a communication on this subject. The result was 
a consideration of the matter and the adoption of a resolution virtu- 
ally abolishing the juvenile asylum on the poor-house farm of 
Orleans county, by authorizing the superintendent of the poor to 
place the children who were inmates in asylums in adjoining 
counties, and authorizing the payment of one dollar per week 
toward their maintenance. As there is no orphan asylum in Orleans 
county the superintendent finds himself embarrassed in placing 
them in asylums in adjoining counties at the sum stated. 

The influences surrounding tlie children that have already been 
placed out from the poor-house, are good. They were receiving 
moral and religious training, and such as were old enough were 
attending Bchool. In one instance, a boy was not well-treated, 
and he was changed to another place, where he is now well 
cared for. 
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OSWEGO COfKTY, 



Tlicrc was but one child — a young iiifiint — in the Oswego 
County Poor- House, October 1 , lS7i. Three were born in the insti- 
tution, and four were received during the year, born elsewhere. Two 
have been placed in families; one taken away by its roofier; and 
four placed in the Oswego Orphan Asylum, showing considei'atc 
action upon the subject by the county authorities. The two cliil- 
drcn placed in families are reported as being surrounded by good 
influences — one is iu the family of a carpenter, and the other in 
that of a farmer. 

The superintendents say : "Our custom has been, and still is, to 
place children over two years of age in the Oswego Orphan Asylum, 
where they can have the advantages of early education. We are not 
much in favor of rearing children in the poor-house, as the influ- 
ences under which tliey are naturally brought in such places are not 
elevating, but deleterious to their moral, social and intellectual 
growth. We seldom have to keep our children in the orphan 
asylum a year before we can find places for them." 

The Ostnego City Alms-TIouse receives children frod the city of 
Oswego. This institution contained, October, 1874, seven (7) chil- 
dren, three (3) boys and four (4) girls. One of the children was five 
months old ; the others aged respectively, three, six, seven, nine, ten; 
and twelve years. None were illegitimate. Foiir had mothers in 
the poor-house. One child had been abandoned by its father and 
two boys had been abandoned by both parents. All were healthy, 
bright and intelligent and should be placed under different influen- 
ces than those that now surround them. One child has been placed 
out from this alms-house during the year in a family, and three 
were sent to the Oswego orphan asylum. 

OTSEGO CODSTT. 

There w^re nineteen (19) children in the Otsego County Poor 
House, at the date of inquiry, October 28, 1871. Nine (9) were 
boys, and ten (10) were girls. Three were under two years of age. 
The remainder were between the ages of two and sixteen. Six 
were bom in the poor-house. Of the whole number, two had been 
in the poor-house five months ; one, each one, five, six, eleven and 
thirteen years; three, each two and three years; and two, eacli 
two, seven and eight years, making an aggregate of child-life spent 
in this poor-house by the children then remaining there of eighty- 
nino years and four months. The fathers of twelve of these were 
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reported as baing American. One was born in Ireland; three 
in Germany ; three anknown. The mothers of eighteen were Amer- 
ican, and the nationality of one was unknown. Five of the children 
had been abandoned by their fathers ; two were idiotic, and one 
feeble minded. The remaining number were healthy and ordinarily 
intelligent. Three had paopergrandfethers; three had pauper grand- 
mothers; ten bad pauper fathers ; sisteea had pauper mothers, six 
had panper uncles, five had pauper aunts, ten had pauper brothers, 
and eleven had pauper sisters. Thirteen were with their mothers in 
the pocr-honse. One of the little girls, had been an inmate of the 
poor-bouae three years. Her father, mother, and also heryoungersis- 
ters are now inmates. There have been, at difEerent times, six brothers 
and sisters of this family here. Their father, the examiner says, 
" has been in jail several times for vagrancy. He is a man now over 
Bcventyyears ofage, anative of Otsego county and of intemperate 
habits. In this old man is seen a type of debased humanity, fruitful 
in a progeny who are likely to follow his footeteps. One of his sons 
after having served a term in State prison, fled to escape the 
punishment of later offenses, and hie wife and three children 
became poor-house inmates. She afterward maiTied a pauper, who 
died in the poor-houee. By him she became themother of twomore 
children, all five being inmates of tlie poor-house. A half-brother of 
these children who had been placed out is said to be illegitimate. 
The mother of the two children first alluded to, is the third wife of 
the father. She is a woman of middle ago, and a moderate drinker. 
She was born in a neighboring county, and comes from pauper stock; 
was in the poor-bouse when a child." 

In this county-house may be found other personal histories inter- 
esting to those engaged in social studies. The Board of Supervisors 
of the county was communieated with during its last session by the 
Secretary of this Board regarding the number and condition of 
children in the poor-house and action urged for their removal. The 
subject having been duly inquired into and considered by that board, 
the superintendent of the poor was authorized and directed to 
transfer the children to the Orphan's Home at Oooperstowii, and 
ample provision was made for their maintenance in that insti- 
tution. 

The examination made by this board during the past year of all 
the inmates of tlie poor-house shows that this county is suffenng 
largely from ontailed pauperism, the dependents in a number of 
instances going back to the third generation. 
29 
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It is bolieved that tlie considerate action of the hoard of super- , 
visors will result in diminishing the number of paupers :'n the 
eounfy and lessen tlie burden of taxation for charitable purp{ise8. 

PUTNAM COUNTY. 

Tlie Putnam County Poor-HouBC contained, at the date of 
November 23, 1874, sixteen (16) children; ten (10) boys and six 
(6) girls. Two were under two years of age, eleven between two 
and five years, and three between ten and sixteen. Four had been 
in the poor-house less than one year, seven, one year, one each three 
and four years, and three five years, making an aggregate of child- 
life spent there by these children of thirty-one years. The 
fathers of nine of the children were born in Ireland, and six in 
America; eight had mothers who were born in Ireland, and eight in 
America. The fathers of eight were known to have been intem- 
perate. Eleven of the children bad mothers in the poor-houBc. 
Eight had been abandoned by their fathers, and two by their mothers. 
Two were idiotic and one was crippled. The children belonged to five 
family groups, consisting of two or more children in each. The 
father of the idiotic child is reported as a constant drinker, and has 
been in jail for drunkenness. No report has been received from 
this county of any children being placed oat in families during the 
past year. 

There were bnt four children in the poor-house at the date of 
vtsitstion msde by the Secretary of this Board, October 13, 1868. 
It thus appears that the number has increased since then over three- 
fold. The conclusion is unavoidable that tlie welfare of homeless 
children in this county does not receive, at the present time, tlie 
attention its importance demands. 

QUEENS CODNTi-. 

In the Queens County Poor House, there were at the date of my 
visit, October 23, 1874, five (5) children, two (2) boys and three (3) 
girls. 

So strongly are the superintendents of the poor of Queens county 
opposed to the rearing of children in the poor-house that they have 
permitted none to enter the county-house since the last annual con- 
vention of the superintendents of the poor, at whicli time this sub- 
ject was discussed. In the absence of any authority from the board 
of supervisors to dispose of the dependent children otherwise, they 
are being placed in families and provided with homos as opportuni- 
ties offer. 
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In addition to tLe county poor-house there are two Town Poor- 
Houses in this county, one at Hempstead, aart the other i.ear 
Brockville; the first provides for the poor of the towTi of Hemp- 
stead, and the latter for the towns of North Hempstead and Oyster 
Bay, Tn the poor-house at Hempstead there were at the date of 
examination made by the board, six (6) children, three (3) boys and 
three (3) g^rls. One of these was an infant two months old, and 
yiie a eirl. feeble-minded and crippled. 

In the Oyster Bay and North Hempstead town poor-house, there 
were six children, all nnder two years of age, excepting an idiot and 
ft boy twelve years of oM, who was formerly in the Kings County 
Nursery. 

BENSSELAKB COUNTY. 

There were in the Rensselaer County Poor-Honse, December 31, 
1874, twenty-one (21) children, ten (10) boys and eleven (11) girls. 
Nine of these were nnder two years of age, eleven between two 
and ten, and one thirteen years of age. Eight were bom in the 
poor-house. Nine of them were illegitimate. The fathers of six 
weiti bom in German}', eight in Ireland, and one in tlie United 
States ; the birth-places of the remaining were unknown. The 
mothers often were natives of Ireland, one of Germany, and eight 
of the United States. The fathers of eight and the mothers of two 
were intemperate. Three of the children had debased fathers, and 
five had debased mothers. The mothers of all had been inmates of 
the poor-house, and sixteen were inmates at date of report. Seven of 
the children had been abandoned by their fathers. One family, con- 
sising of a father, mother, and four children, had been inmates of 
the poor-house since last June. The father is a healthy, temperate 
man, but by recent misfortune lost his property, and becoming dis- 
heartened, sought the poor-house with his family, and they have 
remained there until the present time. It seems unfortunate that 
a strong, healthy man could not have found the means of provid- 
ing for his family and saving them from poor-honse degradation. 
Tlie children are healthy and intelligent. 

The following resolution of the Board of Supervisors of Rensselaer 
county will show the general disposition made of dependent chil- 
dren in this county : 

"Resolved, That from and after the date of the passage of this 
resolution, that all the children between the ages of three and 
twelve years, who shall be pauper inmates of the house of industry 
of this county, be removed therefrom and placed in one of the 
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orphan asylnmsof the city of Troy, that each removal and diBtribu 
tion be made as equally ob can be done among the several male and 
female asylums respectively, provided, however, that in all cases 
where the religious antecedents of the parents of such pauper 
children can be ascertained, the said children shall respectively bo 
remanded to the orphan asylums under the patronage of Cathonc or 
Protestant directors or trustees according to the religious pergrasioa 
ol the said parents." 
Adopted December 29, 1869. 

BICnUOND COUNTT. 

October 1, 1873, thei-e were twenty-six children in the Itichmond 
County Poor-House. On the 25th of September, 1874, there were 
but fifteen children. This large reduction in numbers was owing 
not only to the efforts of county officials to place the children in 
families, but to the zealous and voluntary aid rendered them in this 
good work by the ladies of the Local Visiting Committe for Rich- 
mond county. To this organization the county officials acknowledge 
themselves greatly indebted. At the date of my visit in September, 
1874, there were but nine children over two years of age in this poor- 
house. They were ail healthy, bright, intelligent little fellows 
and fit subjects to be placed under the elevating influences of home 
life. Notwithstanding this promising condition of affairs it was 
extremely unfortunate to note in the poor-house grounds and 
but a few rods from the county-house establishment, a juvenile 
asylum nearly completed, intended to be used as a home for 
the children. It was to be enclosed with a fence, and was so con- 
structed as to keep the sexes separate. It had a good-sized school- 
room on the lower floor. It is intended to place the children 
there after they shall have reached the age of two years, and 
rear and educate them. A school-teacher liad been engaged at a 
salary of two hundred dollars per year. It is designed to place 
one of tho pauper women in charge of the establishment as 
matron, to whom it is expected but a slight compensation need 
bo paid. The building is aboUt the same size and similar in 
plan to that on the poor-house farm in Orleans county, which, 
after having been used for a number of years as a juvenile 
asylum, has, by the action of the board of supervisors at its last 
session, been set aside and the asylum abolished, by directing the 
cliildren to be placed in families and asylums, and providing for 
their maintenance elsewhere than at the poor-house, thus practic- 
ally condemning the system of rearing children about poor-houses. 

It is estimated that tliis establishment when completed, fenced, 
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and supplied with furniture will cost $3,000. The yearly mterc&t 
upon this sum is $210, the salary of teacher $200, the board of 
teacher at $4.00 per week $208, total $618. 

This does not include repairs of huilding, insurance, and the sum 
whatever it may be which must eventually be paid to some person 
holding the position of matron. This sum, $618 per year, ia $11.88 
weekly for merely sheltering the inmates. As before stated there 
were but nine children old enough to be placed in the asylum, 
making the weekly cost to each child $1.12; board and clothing 
cannot be set down at less than $1.50 per week, which will make the 
total cost of maintenance $2.62 per week. So much had already been 
achieved in the commendable work of placing children in families 
that it would seem tliat a little further effort in that direction would 
have resulted in saving the county not only this expenditure, but 
the cost of maintaining the children, and placed them at once under 
beneficent influences. Had the benevolent spirit controlling the 
management of orphan asylums been made available they could have 
thus been disposed of at a cost not to exceed to $2.00 per week, 
and from these asylums they would soon have found their way 
into families. 

Moreover this attractive building will unquestionably draw fami- 
lies to tlie poor-house who would not come there but for this feature, 
and may induce aljandonment or neglect by fathers or mothers of 
children who will thus become a county charge. This in fact has 
already proved to be the case. A letter from the keeper of the 
poor-house of Kichmond county informs me that at the date of 
December 28 there were twenty-eight children in the poor-house. 

The children that have been placed out in families are receiving 
moral and religious training, and with one exception are under 
good surrounding influences. 

BOCKLANl) COUNTV. 

There were in the Eockland County Poor- House November 13, 
1874, fourteen (14) children — nine (9) boys and five (5) girls. 
Two were born in the poor-house. The fathers of five were bom 
in the United States; eight in Ireland; and one in Germany. 
The mothers of four were natives of the United States ; one of 
(Tcnnany; and nine of Ireland. Five of the children had been 
less than one year in the poor-house ; two one year each ; one each 
three and eight years ; and two had been there four and six years 
respectively. The total cliild-life spent in this poor-house by those re- 
maining there atdateofinquiry was thirty-four years and ten months. 
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Of the fourteen cliildron, ten had rntemperate fathers, ai. d four in- 
intemperate mothers. The mothers of nine had been panpcre, and 
three were then inmates of the poor-house. Thirteen of the children 
were healthy. One was a deaf mute. 



ST. LAWEENCE t 

There were in the St. Lawrence County Poor-Hoase, August &5, 
1874, thirteen (13) children — nine (9) boys and tour (4) girls. Six 
were under two years of age ; iive were between the ages of two 
and ten years; and two between the ages of ten and sixteen. One 
of the girls, aged eleven, is idiotic, and subject to occasional fits of 
epilepsy. Another girl, aged fifteen, is idiotic. Both of these will, 
probably, be dependents for life. The aggregate time that these 
children had remained in the poor-houso is nineteen years and 
nine months. Ten of the thirteen were illegitimate; four were 
born in the poor-house ; eight had mothers in the poor-honse. 
Two of the children are brother and sister, and are there with their 
mother. Two others are brother and sister, and have likewise their 
mother with them. These last named were not only born of a 
panper mother, but their grandmother had been a pauper. 

Three of the children had been abandoned by their parents. The 
mother of one of the girls is a French Canadian by birth ; she is an 
ignorant woman and owing to her lack of knowledge of our lan- 
guage could not find employment. 

There have been nine children placed out by the keeper during 
the year ending October 1,1874. They have all with the excep- 
tion of one been placed in the families of farmers ; four of them 
were boys, and five were girls. One was aged three years, one five, 
two six, three nine, one eleven, and one thirteen years. Three were 
orphans, three half-orphans, and one had both parents living. All 
were healthy children, with the exception of one girl who had been 
in the poor-house three and a half years ; none of the others had 
remained in it but a few mouths, and several but a few days. All 
are believed to be well provided for. It is not ascertained certainly 
whether they have been sent to school, or if so, how long, nor if 
they are making any progress in their studies. The child nine years 
old, is known, to have been receiving moral and religious training. 
It is reported that the infiuences surrounding all the children are 
believed to be good, excepting in one case not stated, and in another 
which is reported doubtful. Tlie keeper of the St. Lawrence county 
poor-house, says : 

" The children placed in families are put tliere on the recommem- 
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dation of the supervisor of the town where the applicant resides, 
stating that the child will be well cared for, schooled, aud properly 
trained. Fnrtlier than this, we know nothing of them after they 
are taken away as it is not convenient to see them. I, therefore, can- 
not answer all questions concerning them as minutely as might be 
deeired. 

" Twelve children who came in with their parents were discharged 
with them, and are not included in the report." There have been 
thirty-eight childrenin all, in this poor-honse during the year. 

SARATOGA COUNTY. 

There were in the Poor-House, of this connty, December 31, 1874, 
eleven (H) children, three (3) boys and eight (8) girls. Two o£ them 
were under two years of age, five between two and ten, and four over 
ten and less than sixteen. The father of one of the children was a 
vagrant, and in the poor-house. Five of the children belonged to 
one family who had been abandoned by an intemperate father. 
Their mother was with them. One child had been abandoned by 
its father, and the mother was dead — another, an illegitimate child, 
had been abandoned by its mother. The children were generally 
healthy 

Six children have been placed out from the Saratoga county 
poor-honse during the year ending October 1, lb74. Three were 
boys, and three were girls. All were under three years of age except 
two boys, aged. respectively six and seven years. These two were 
indentured. Another child was indentured and two were adopted. 
Four were placed in the families of farjiiers, one with a mechanic, 
and one with a laborer. Two boys have been sent to school each 
three months. Three of the children are likely to receive moral 
and religious training. One ifftnown to be under good influences, 
and the influences surrounding two of tbem are supposed to be 
good. One of the children is doing well, and two are supposed to 
be doing well. 

SCHKNBCTADr CODMTY. 

Schenectady County Poor-House contained, October, 8, 1874, but 
two (2) children, one (1) boy and one (1) girl, the former aged ten 
years and the latter five years. The boy has been in the institution 
eight months and the girl a year. The boy's father and mother 
were paupers, and he has a sister a pauper; he is healthy and 
ordinarily intelligent. The - mother is dead, and the father is an 
unreliable person. The father of the girl is deceased. Her 
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mother is nuw Id State prison. Thie child is not vcrf intelli- 
gent. 

During the past year one girl aged nine years has been placed in 
a farmer's family where hor physical condition has improved. She 
has received two months' echooling, and has made fair proficiency 
in her Btudies; she is also receiving moral and religions training. 
The infinencea Burronnding licr are good and she is doing well. 

Very few children enter the poor-house of this county. This is 
mainly attribntahle to the fact that their interests are protected by 
the Ladies Benevolent Association, of Schenectady, an organization 
founded in 1810, and which is very active in looking to the welfare 
of the children and the indigent. The children are protected 
hefore they become dependent. 

BCHOHABIB COUNTY. 

At the date of December 31, 1874, there were in the Schoharie 
County Poor-Honse, seven (7) children, five (5) girls and two (2) 
boys. Four were between two and ten years of age. and two between 
ten and sixteen years of age. Three had been there less than one 
year, two had remained four years, and one each eight and ten 
years. The aggregate of child-life spent in this poor-houBe by these 
children was twenty eight years. 

One boy a half-orphan has been taken on trial by a stone-cutter ; 
-is doing fairly. He is " choring " and going to school. Has received 
three months' schooling. 

BCHOTLEB COfTNTT. 

There is no Poor-IIouse in this county. The superintendent of 
the poor says in relation to the disposal of pauper children: 
*' Some we bind oot until they becomB of age ; those who have 
parents we allow, or furnish, a stipulated sum per week for support- 
ing tliem ; where both parents are dead, or have deserted their 
offspring, we hire tlie children kept as best we can. We have a 
lew at asylums." 

SENECA COCMTY. 

On the eleventh of August there were, in the Seneca County 
Poor-Honse, seven (7) children — five (5) girls and two (2) boys. 
One was under two years of age ; five were between two and ten; 
and one between ten and sixteen. Two girls, eadi aged five 
and one boy, aged seven, were born in the poor-house. One of the 
girls is a sufferer from partial loss of hearing; all the remaining 
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children are Iiealtliy. Only one of the children — a girl partially 
deaf — has a mother in poor-house ; three of the children have been 
abandoned by their parents. The aggregate of child-life speht 
in this poor-house by these children is thirty-fonr years. No report 
is at hand of tbe children placed in families. 

At the last aimual meeting of the Board of Sapervisors of Seneea 
county, action was taken looking to the removal of the children 
from the county poor-house to orphan asylums. The snm approp- 
riated toward the support of the children is stated to be $1.50 per 
week. By this Action, the stigma of being paupers is removed from 
the orphan and destitute children of this county, and these unfor- 
tunate ones are brought under happier and better influences 

STEDBES COUNTY. 

At the date of October 28, 1874, there were in this Poor-House 
fifteen (15) children. Ten (10) of them were boys and five were 
(5) girls. Six of the number were under two years of age. One 
boy, three years old, was a healthy and intelligent mulatto. A girl 
-eight years old, was healthy, but weak minded. A girl, six years 
old, was very bright and of good dispositiou. She was e?cpecting 
to leave the poor-house soon, with her father, mother and brother. 
In conversation with the mother of these children, she expressed 
herself aa desirous to have her children, especially the eldest, of 
whom she seemed very fond, placed in a good home, where they 
would he well taken care of and educated. Five of the children 
were born in the poor-hoiise. The longest time anyone had been 
there was five years. The aggregate child-life spent in the poor- 
Iiouse by the children remaining at the time of inquiry was eigh- 
teen years and three months. Six were under two years of age; 
seven between two and ten, and two were ten and less than six- 
teen. Four were defectives. 

These children were found in different parts of the poor-house estab- 
lishment as is generally the case. Four of them were in a ward with 
women paupers. Among these was a girl eight or nine years old. 
One of these women had a child of her own in the same room, and 
Jiraong the children. She had been an inmate twenty months ; liad 
a very irritable temper — so violent tliat she could not retain for any 
length of time a home outside of the poor house. She was strong 
and healthy, and a woman of very debased character. Such was 
one of the hourly companions of these young girls. 

A second group of children — boys — were found in the wash- 
house. They were intermingled with the inmates of the wa^ 
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house, around the cauldrons where the dirty clothes were being 
boiled. Here waa an insane woman raving and uttering wild gib- 
berings, a half crazy man was sardonically grinning, and an over- 
grown idiotic hoy of maliciouB disposition was teasing, I might eay 
torturing, one of the little boya. There were several other adults 
of low types of hnmanity. The apartment of this dilapidated 
building ovorliead was used for a sleeping room, and the floor was 
being scrubbed at the time by one of the not over-careful inmates ; 
it was worn, and the dirty water came through the cracks in con- 
tinnons droppings upon the beads of the little ones, who did not 
seem to regard it as a serious annoyance. This discomfort was 
immediately checked when observed by the keeper. 

The third group were in a back building called the "insane 
department." They were the most promising children of all, and 
yet the place was made intolerabfe by the groanings and sighiogs 
of one of the poor insane creatures, who was swaying backward 
and forwaid. She was a hideous looking object, and a great portion 
of her time was passed in this excited condition. The children are 
not sent to school, neither is a school sustained npon the premises^ 
the number being too small to warrant the hiring of a teacher. 
Sad indeed is the lot of one bom in destitution, bereaved of natural 
guardians and forced unwillingly npon the charities of the world, 
but when, in addition to this, the purity, sweetness and innocence 
of childhood are subjected to such soul-chilling inflaences, the 
deepest fountains of pity are stirred within us, and we hear tender 
voices of humanity pleading in tones which should reach the 
inmost chambers of It^slative committees at the capitol. 

It would be unjust to leave this description with the inference 
tliat the superintendents and keeper were at fault for this unhappy 
condition of the children. Tlie property of the county had the 
appearance of being well-cared for, and the house was cleanly and 
in order ; but in this case as others less aggravated, no separation of 
the children from the older inmates is practicable. 

SUFFOLK COONTT. 

There were but four (4) healthy and intelligent children in the 
SufEolk County Poor-House at the date of October 26, 1874, the 
remaining seven (7) being either under two years of age or defectives. 
One of the four first named was a boy fourteen years old, who 
had unfortunately been committed to the poor-house for sixty 
days as a vagrant. This lad became a vagrant from the necessity of 
the case ; his parents abandoned him. Eis brother waa sent to> 
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prison for a misdemeanor — he thus became a wanderer, Bceking for 
work. The examiner very naturally afiks, " what is to be tlie fate 
of this boy, and who is responsible for his fnture ?" 

The superintendents of the poor of Suffolk county, are strongly 
opposed to the principle of rearing children in poor-honses, and 
endeavor to keep the eounty-honse, free from them at all times. 
Not only are tliose over two years of age, that come in, promptly 
placed out ; but also many nnder that age. Upon the occ^asion of a 
visit made during the early part of the season, there was but one 
healthy child over two years of age in the county-house, 

SULLIVAN COUBTT. 

Id the Sullivan County Poor-House, at the date of inquiry, there 
were nine (9) children, six (6) boys and three (3) girls. One was 
under two years of age, and seven between two and ten, and one 
over ten ; live were born in the poor-house ; four had lived there 
one year each ; three, two years each, and two, four years each, 
making the aggregate of child-life spent in the poor-house by the 
children there, eighteen years. Two of the children four years 
old had remained in the poor-house since birth. One child four 
years old was feeble-minded. Three were orphans; one, a child 
ten years old, is an orphan and vagrant. Six of tlie cliildren have 
mothers in the poor-house, and three liad pauper fathers there. 
One child four years old is reported as having been placed in the 
family of a farmer by adoption, and is said to be doing well. 

The Board of Supervisors of the county, authorized the transfer 
of indigent children, to the " Susquehanna Valley Home and Indus- 
trial School in 1869, agreeing to pay $1.25 per week towards their 
maintenance. By action of the same board in 1873, the sum to be 
contributed toward their support was increased to $2.00 per week, 

TIOGA COUHTT. 

In the Tioga County Poor-House there were six (G) children Sep- 
tember 22, 1874, aged respectively one year, four years, six, eight, 
ten, and eleven years. Two were born in the poor-house and two 
had remained there from birth. Three other children had been in 
the poor-house one year each and one nine years, making an 
aggregate of child-life spent in the poor-house of those then thero 
of seventeen years ; three had been abandoned by their parents ; 
four were healthy and one idiotic. The mother of one of these chil- 
dren is a debased woman and was reared and educated in a poor- 
house and has other pauper children. Two of the boys, one six 
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tnd one eight yearsold are remarliably bright looltiDg and inlclli- 
gent. The boy aged ten is also a promising lad. 

Three children have been placed in the families of farmers from 
this couDtj house daring the jear ; one an orphan asd one a half- 
orphan. One is reported as having had three months schooling ; 
the influences surrounding one are said to be good and two are 
doing fairly. 

T0UF£INS COCKTY. 

There were but two (2) children under two years of age in the 
Tompkins County Poor-House at the date of November 12, 1874, 
One was an idiot girl, four years of age ; the other, a child, between 
two and three, who had been abandoned by its parents. 

One child, a young infant, has been adopted into the fumily of 
a farmer during the past season. It is under good surroundings 
and doing well. 

Tlie officials of this county are adverse to the rearing of children 
in the poor-house. 

OLSTEB coutrrr. 

There were in the Ulster County Poor-House on the 31st Decern 
her, 1874, twenty-one (21) children — ^fifteen (15) boys and six (6) 
girls. Three were under two years of age ; fourteen between two and 
ton years of age, and four over ten and under sixteen. Seven of 
tlie children were born in the poor-house. The fathers of fonr- 
teen were of American birth. The birth-place of seven was un- 
known. The mothers of sixteen were born in the United States. 
Tlie birth-plaeo of five is not given. The entire time of ehiid-life 
spent in this poor-liouse by those remaining at the date of inquiry, 
was thirty-iive years and eight months. Nine of tlie children were 
illegitimate, ten had intemperate fathers, and tliree had imtemper- 
ate mothers. The fathers of two are reported as debased ; likewise 
the mothers of ten. Three children had pauper grandmotbeis ; 
fourteen had pauper brothers ; eight had pauper sisters ; three hsd 
pauper uncles ; and four had pauper aunts. 

At the date of examination, the fathers of two of the children 
and the mothersof fourteen were in the poor-house. Nineteen of the 
children were reported healthy. Two children — a sister and hah- 
brother, the father of one of whom is serving out a term in State 
prison, are here with their mother. Their grandmother lias been an 
inmate of the poor-house, as was also a brother, who is out and is now 
supposed to be self-supporting. The father of the children, as well 
as the grandfather, was intemperate. One girl only fourteen years 
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of age, who bid been leading for some time a very abandoned lite, 
bad been sent here by her fnonds. She was the oldest of seven 
children ; her x)arente are dead, and the other six children are provi- 
ded with homes by friends. This poor ignorant child has but sMght 
chances of reform unless placed in some correctional institution 
where habits of self-restraint and industry will be tanght, ard cli 
associations broken up. 

There are several very interesting, and strikingly sad illusti ations 
in this county of the evils resulting from children being permitted 
to live in poor-bouses. 

There have been ten boys placed in femilies out of the Ulster 
county poor-house, during the past year. They ranged between 
the ages of seven and twelve years. Five were orphan child- 
i<en; four half-orphan; and two had parents living. All were 
healthy. Six were placed with farmers; two with boatmen ; one 
with a merehaiit ; and one with a grocer. All were well provided 
for with bodily comforts. All have attended school more or less, 
except two. Three are known to have made satisfactory progress 
ui their studies. The influences surrounding five are thought to 
be good, -with four doubtful, and one bad. Five were doing well, 
four fairly, and one doubtful. 

One of the boys placed with a boatman, and who was attending 
Bi'hool, recently absconded, and was drowned in the canal. 

There are a few pauper cluldren in the Kingston City Alma- 
Ilonse, received from the city and town of Kingston. 

On the 14tli of November, 1874, there were fourteen (14) chil- 
dren, eight (8) boys and six (6) girls. Eleven were between two 
and ten years of age, and three aged ten, eleven, and thirteen years 
respectively. Four of the children, all of one £»mily, had been in 
the institution one year. They were of English parentage and had 
resided but five years in the United States. The father was a miner, 
a temperate and industrious man. He was taken ill, came here 
with his wife and family, and died three months before the date of 
inquiry ; one of his children, a girl, had been placed out in the 
family of a merchant. It is not improbable but that the future 
destiny of the children may be unfavorably shaped by this one year 
of poor-house life to which they have been subjected through the 
inisfortunes of their family. Four other children, two boys and 
two girls, are here with their mother. The father of these is dead. 
The mother of these children, as well ae their grandmother, was 
mteraperate, The oldest boy was employed on the canal during the 
summer, and had returned a short time previous to the inquii-y, 
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intending to Bpend the winter in the alms-house. He conld neither 
i-end nor write. His mother is also equally ignorant. She is strong ' 
and healthy, and has passed over five years of her life in poor- 
houses. The younger children of this family are aged seven, five, 
and two years respectively. The conclusion is very easily reached 
that these children must be placed at once under good infiuence and 
proper training if they are to be made useful members of society. 
A third group of four children, two girls and two boys, ranging in 
age from four to eleven, are of the inmates of this alms-house. 
Their mother is dead and they have been abandoned by their father 
who was a mason by occupation. He was intemperate. The mother 
was reported to have been a respectable, refined, and educated 
woman. She was of a timid nature and had the misfortune to have 
had an intemperate husband, Slie died six months before date of 
inquiry, of consumption, leaving her helpless children who were 
abandoned as above stated by their father and consigned to the 
alms-house for a home. It is intended soon to place these children 
out, bat it is a great misfortune that they should have entered an 
alms-house even for a single day. A boy seven years of age, born 
in Connecticut has been a resident of this alms-house three months. 
Ifothing could be learned of his father and mother. He was taken 
some time since by the wife of a circus manager, and was intended 
to be educated for a performer, but failing to develop the requisite 
qualities, he was not retained. Afterward he was adopted in 
another family, but no papers liaving been made out, and the family 
subsequently concluding they did not want him, he was sent to the 
alms-honso. The boy is reported as having no bad habits, and «s 
being clean and obedient. He has had no schooling and can neither 
read nor write. All of the children in this institution are ordin- 
arily healthy. 

There have been three children placed out from the Kingston city 
alms house during the past year. One, a girl aged thirteen years, 
with the family of a sexton. A boy, aged eleven years, with a 
boatman, and a lad, fourteen, with a farmer. The girl is engaged at 
housework in good surrounding influences and doing well. No state- 
ment has been received of the boys as to their schooling or training. 
The superintendont says on this point in his report, "It is not in 
my power to answer the questions left blank, as the geuei'al run of 
the boys coming here are from the canal, and it is difficult to get any 
satisfactory information. Most of these children are born and 
brought up on the canal, and my impression is they will die on the 
canal." 
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WARBEN COUNTY. 



There were five (5) children in the Warren County Poor-House, 
October 19th, 1874, four (4) boys and one (1) girl. Two were 
ander two years of age ; one aged respectively six and nine, and 
two boys ten years of age who are twin brothers, the sons of a 
soldier. Both of the last named are healthy and intelligent chil- 
dren. Their father died an honorable deatli in the army. Two 
children were born in the poor-house. The aggregate child-life spent 
in this poor-house by the children then remaining, was fourteen 
years and two months. One of the children had been abandoned by 
its father, and one by both parents. 

Six healthy children have been placed in the families of farm- 
ers from this county house during the year past. One male child 
was taken away by bis mother. It is not likely to receive moral or 
religious training, and the infiuonces that surround it are bad. All 
the children placed out had been in the institution bat a short time ; 
three were boys and three girls. Five are receiving moral and 
religious training. The influences surrounding five are known to 
be good. Four are doing well, and two are doing fairly. One, a 
girl six years old is reported as having attended school two months; 
she is the only one besides a boy thirteen years of age who was o} 1 
euough to attend school. 

WABUINOTON COCNTT. 

The Washington County Foor-Houso contained sixteen (16) chil- 
dren October 23d, 1874 ; fourteen (14) boys and two (2) g^rls. Four 
were under two years of age, seven between the ages of two and 
ten, and five between the ages ot ten and sixteen. Six were born 
in the poor-liouse. Six had remained there since birth. One had 
been in the poor-house less than one year, six two years, two three 
years, throe four years, and one each five, and seven years, and two 
six years. The aggregate of child-life spent in the poor-house by 
the children there at date of inquiry was forty-four and one quarter 
years. One boy fifteen years old, is a vagrant and intemperate, 
able to work but will not; one is idiotic, one crippled. The re- 
mainder, except two, so far as tliey are of sutlicient age to determine, 
are healthy and intelligent. 

The examiner says of one of the boys, an intelligent lad about 
sixteen years of age : " This boy has grown up here ; is 
attached to the county house, as to a home, and would never leave, 
if permitted to have his own way. He manages to come back 
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whenovor sent out on trial. This he will do always, unless at once 
eeparated froiu the influGiices of pauper lifu; and it is sad to reflect 
that he is already too far educated to liope for much reform," Of 
a mulatto boy, aged twelve years, the examiner says: "Tliis is a 
smart, intelligent, and, apparently, lioncst-hearted boy, but wichont 
a home, and necessarily a vagrant or criminal. He has worked as a 
. cook on a canal boat, and has been turned loose for the winter. In 
this lad is exemplified the want of proper provision for the care 
and education, instead of depression, of a certain class." 

No report has been received from this county of children placed 
in families during the year past. 

WAYNE COUNTY. 

In the Wayne County Poor- House, September 5, 187i, there were 
six (6) children — three (3) boys and three (3) girls. Three were 
under two years of age ; two, six years ; and one fourteen. Five ot 
these six children were born in the poor-honse ; five had mothers 
thei'e. The examiner says, " one of the mothers has the appearance 
of being a respectable girl. Her case is a sad one ; 'she was betrayed 
under promise of marriage — abandoned by her betrothed — and left 
a foreign country and came to this, to save her family from her own 
disgrace." The tiiree over two years of age had been in the poor- 
liouse, respectively, seven months, six years, and fourteen years. 
The aggregate poor-house life of the children was twenty years 
and seven months. The girl, aged fourteen, is feeble in mind and 
body, and a dependent for life. Her mother is the youngest of 
twelve children, and has been fourteen years an inmate. She is 
likewise weak-minded. Her child is illegitimate. 

A healthy, intelligent Kttle girl is here with her mother, a middle- 
aged woman. The mother is a woman of debased character and 
rather weak-minded ; she has been an inmate of the poor-bouse 
about twenty years. She first came with her father and mother who 
brought with them three children. The father died, the mother of 
the little girl left, but came back at maturity sick and has remained 
ever since. She has had two children by pauper inmates — the ^I 
referred to. and a brother nine years old who has been " placed 
out." 

Four children were born in this institution during the year; four 
were received bom elsewhere. The whole number of cliildren in 
the institution during the year was twelve. 

Two children under two years of age and three over two have 
beon placed in families daring the year. Two have been taken 
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Hway by their mothers. One of the children so removed is re 

ported as being Borrounded by bad influences. 

Of those placed ont all are reported as well provided for and 
doing well. One has been at school one month, one two months, 
one four months, one five months, and they have made good proti- 
ciency in their studies. Four are receiving religious training and 
the influences surrounding all are believed to be good. 



In the Westchester County Poor-House, October 29, 1874, there 
were forty-five (45) children, twenty-four (24) boys and twentyK)n6 
(21) girls. Twelve of them were under two years of ago; twenty- 
nine between two and ten years old, and four between ten 
and sixteen ; seven of this number were colored children, four 
of them females and three males. Six of the whole number had 
been born in the poor-honse. The fathers of twelve of the child- 
ren were bom in the United States ; twenty-six in Ireland ; one 
in Germany ; one in Italy, and the birth of one was unknown. Tlie 
mothers of ten were bom in the United States, twenty-nine in 
Ireland, one in England, one in Gennany, one in Italy and the 
nativity of three was nnaseertainable. 

Two of these children bad been in the poor-house seven years 
each, four three years each, eight, two years each, seven, one year 
each ; and the remainder less ^an one year. 

The ^gregate of child-life spent in this poor-house by the chil- 
dren then remaining in it was fifty-six years and seven months. 
Twenty-nine of the nnmber had intemperate fathers, eight had 
intemperate mothers. The fathers of twenty-six were laborers ; 
ton mechanics ; one commercial, two soldiers and the occupations 
of six were unascertained. 

One of the children bad a pauper grandfather, three had pauper 
grandmothers, seven had pauper fathers, thirty had pauper mothers. 
The mothers of twenty-five were in the poor-honse at the time. 
Seventeen of the children had pauper brothers; eighteen had 
pauper sisters ; two had pauper aunts. 

Only eight of the whole number were illegitimate and yet eix- 
teec had been abandoned by their fathers and four by both father 
«nd mother; three were orphans and four half-orphans. There 
were twelve family groups of two children in each, and two family 
groups of three children in each. Two of the colored children were 
twine and were with their mother who had been a slave in Virginia 
and did field and house work there. She ia now employed mainly 
31 
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in Mtcben work; is temperate; her cliildroa areill^timate. Two 
otiier colored boys here — brothers, one eight and one twelve years 
old have each lost an ej-e by emall-pox. Wlien the boys recovered par- 
tially from this scourge they were sent to the poor-hoase with tlieir 
grandmother. They had been in tho poor-honee seven months. 
The mother of a little boy and girl here is reported to be in the 
penitentiary for drunkenness. The fallier is weak and sickly and 
unable to support the children, who were sent to the poor-honse. 
The elder two in the family are twins. One of the boys, nine years 
old, was given by his fether to his uncle, the latter agi-eeing to 
board him at a certain rate. lie, not receiving the board money, 
brought the lad here. The father is reported to be a very unrelia- 
ble person. 

Two little boys, brothers, are here because the father is intem- 
perate and will not support tho wife and children, who have in 
consequence been sent to the poor-honse. He has not run away, 
but in reality has abandoned his &mily. 

The father of one of the Iwys, aged fourteen, was killed in the 
late war. The examiner says: "The boy is pretty intelligent, with 
a good memory, and gives promise of becoming a useful man if 
rightly educated." Of a little Italian boy ten years old, the exam- 
iner says; "This boy was brought to this conntry by one of those 
Italians who bring children here from Italy to play instruments 
and sing. His mother, the boy says, sent him and his brother 
away with u man who brought them to New York city and had 
them play the violin and collect money in the streets. When he 
came home at niglit if he did not get much money, his master used 
to beat him and sometimes hanged him up with a rope (the boy 
cried when recalling this bit of his history). He lost his way in 
New York city ; some one stole his fiddle when he was sleeping on 
a door-step. He wandered around until he came into Westchester 
county. The poormaster not being able to obtain any information 
regarding him, after advertising him, sent him to the poor-house. 
He is a vei-y line bright child, and under proper training may 
' become a superior man.*" 

A rather bright and promising little lad of about five years old 
became half-orphaned, it is reported, by the intemperance of his 
father. After his father died, his mother, who was also intemperate, 
jumped out of the window and broke her neck, and the boy was 
then sent to the poor-house. The history of one of the girls (colored), 
aged about sixteen, shows that through early neglect of parents, she 
fell into habits of vagrancy. She can read a little, but not write. 
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The examiner says : " Slie is briglit and noat ; has been here ux 
months ; has a child now Xonr months old." 

The father of one little boy' is in Sing Sing — second term, 
for larceny. His mother is stipporting hei-self and another child oat- 
side. This boy is sickly. 

An examination made by me of these children a short time prcvi- 
OQs to October 29, showed that nearly all were in fair health, and 
Bach as were old enongh to detej-mine, seemed ordinarily intelli- 
gent, and some remarkably so. 

As there were thirty-seven children in tliis poor-bouse, Octo- 
ber 1, 1873 — nineteen boys and eighteen girls, it appears that 
the nnmber has been increased eight between that date and Octo- 
ber 29, 1874. 

There have been placed out from the Westchester county poor^ 
house during the past year, three boys and three girls. One boy was 
sent to the House of Kefuge. One of the girls had been in the poor* 
house two years, and two of tlie boys had been there four and three- 
quarters years. Three were placed with farmers ; one with a shoe- 
maker and one with a tradesman. Fire of the children were receiv- 
ing the advantages of school and making fair proficiency in their 
studies. All were receiving moral and religious training, and it is 
stated aje surrounded by good influences, and doing well. Great 
csoK is taken by the superintendents and keeper in placing ont 
children to find good homes for them, and as before stated, they 
require from the party taking the child a yearly report of what has 
been done for its improvement and welfare, and a statement of its 
condition. Fourteen children were bom in this poor-house during 
the year. Sixty-nine have been received born elsewhere. The 
whole number that have been in the institution during the past 
year is one hundred and fifteen. Considering the large number 
of cliildren that come in and go out of this poor-house, its inflneace 
upon the community must be considerable either for good or evil. 

The school kept at the poor-house is a good one for a poor-house 
school. It is evidently managed by a zealous teacher. The 
school-room is large and airy. The keeper of the poor-house is a 
good disciplinarian, yet with all these desirable accessories it ii! 
evident, that the well-being of the children and the interests of the 
ix>unty would be promoted by the people abolishing the system of 
rearing children in their poor-honse. 
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wroMiNO cooHTy. 
There were Lut two children in the Wyoming Connfy Poor 
House at the date of October 5th ; one four inouthe, and the other 
one year old. Thia favorable condition may be largely ascribed 
— ill addition to the energetic efforts of the Superintendents of the 
Poor — to those of a philanthropic member of the Wyoming County 
Local Visiting Committee appointed by thia board. For many years 
this lady has maintained out of her own purse, and trained under 
her own direction a small band of destitute children which are 
selected from the most incorrigible that can be found ; her special 
attention being given to this unpromising class. The people of 
this county are greatly indebted to her for her self-sacrificing labors; 
which, while ameliorating the condition of the unfortunate, inci- 
dentally lessens the public burden growing out of pauperism. 

TATES CODNTr. 

There were five (5) children in the Yatea County Poor-House, 
October 1, 1874, two (2) boys and three (3) ^rls. None were under 
two years of age. Three were born in the poor-house. One, a 
girl aged four years, and a boy aged six years, brother and sister, 
have remained in the poor-house since their birth. The aggregate 
child-life spent ia this poor-house by the children there, was thirteen 
years and six months, A boy ten years old who was bom in thia 
poor-house has been in the county jail for vagrancy. These child- 
ren with one exception are healthy. Two girls have been placed 
in families by indenture, one eleven years old and the other thir- 
teen. They are doing housework, are said to be receiving moral 
and religious ti-aining under good surrounding infiueaces, and 
doing well. No report as to whether they are attending school. 

There were seventy inmates, twenty-four of whom were children, in 
this county-house at the time of the visit made by the Secretary of 
the Board, June 15, 1868. In tlie fall of that year the board of super- 
visors of Tates county directed the children ia the conn ty-houae to be 
transferred to asylums, aud appropriated two dollars a week toward 
their maintenance. This action was prefaced with the following 
[ireamble : 

" Our poor-house is most of the time over-crowded with cliild- 
reii, and, in the opinion of the board, said house is a very unfit 
residence for such children, very deleterious to their physical and 
moral condition, tending greatly to increase the paupers of our 
county and of poor-liouso expenses." 
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The resnlt of transferring the children to asylnms is, that tliere 
are but Vires children now maintained at the expense of the county 
in the Ontario County Orphan Asylum to which institution the child- 
ren have been siibscc|uently Eent,and the number of adult pauper in- 
mates in the county-house has been lessened from seventy, in 1868, 
to thirty-two, in 1874. This is largely in consequence of those who 
formerly came to the poor-house to rear their children in idleness, 
having eitiier left the couoty or become self-Bnpporting. 
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TABLE I, 
SHiOwing the number, sex, color and ages of pauper children under six- 
leer, years in the various county poor-houses of the Slate of New York, 
at the several dates of inquiry in 1874, toilh a comparative statement 
as to the number in tJie same institutions as sJwton by the examino' 
tion in 1868. 
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TABLE II,- 
Showing th» nalivitg of ihe parents of the pauper children in 
countjf poor-housea of the State of Ifew York, at the sever 
inquiry in 1874, 
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TABLE III, 



Sliowing tite oocupation of the fathers of the pauper ehUJnn in ilia 
various coun/y voor-houses of tIte Slate of New York, at ths dates 
of inquiry in 1874. 
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TABLE IV, 

Showing the habits of the parents of the pauper children in the varioue 
county poor-houses of the state of New York at the dates of inquiry 
in 1874. 
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Showing the numher of cJtildren tn the various counli/ poor-Iioutea of 
the Siate of New York, at the dales of the inquiry in,l&7i, who had 
patter relatives, and the degree of relationship for three generations 
at far as could be ascertained; the number of each of the parents 
of such children then in these institutions, and also t1ie number of 
such children born in poor-houses and the rntmber of legitimate birth. 
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Skotoing the length of time spent in the various county poor-ltouses of 

the ^ate of Nmv yorh, by the pauper children in these institutions, 
at the dales of inquiry in 187i. 
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HOSPITAL CONSTRUCTION, 



EDWARD HUTCHINSON, I. D. 
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To the State Board of Vhariti^ : 

Gentlemen — The subject of boepital constrnction has engaged 
the attention of philanthropists for years, but never, perhaps, with 
more earnestness than at the present time. The statistics of the 
old time hospitals of the larger cities on the continent have given 
such alarming death rates from diseases not frequently met with in 
private practice, that every exertion has been made to ascertain 
what have been the causes of the mortality. 

No one has done more to show the evil results of over-crowding 
as affecting the surgical cases, and to call attention to the saving of 
life which could and should be made by those having under their 
control the eonstniction of establishments for the sick, than Sir 
James T. Simpson, of noble memory. Miss Florence Nightingale 
has spent her life investigating the causes of the excessive mortality 
in great hospitals, and has written most ably in behalf of enlight- 
ened management in the conduct of these institutions. Sanita- 
rians everywhere have made a study of tlie means best adapted to 
insure the welfare of invalids, and to give them the best chances for 
I'eeovery, All are agreed that solid hospitals of two, three and. 
four stories, with their layers of sick, are bad, and some have even 
questioned whether it would not be better to keep invalids at home 
even with all the inconvenience and hardship to result from such a 
course, than to invite death by exposing them to the dangers of 
hospitalism. 

Under the wise administration of the Army Medical Bureau 
during our late war, the fact was soon ascertained that both sick and 
wounded men recovered sooner in tents, and with less average mor- 
tality, than in old-fasliioned hospitals. When it became necessary 
to construct large permanent hospitals in the rear, the tent or 
pavilion plan was the one adopted. This showed great wisdom, 
and the saving of life in consequence was immense. The Gernians 
were quick to take advantage of the experience we had to offer, and 
hnilt pavilion hospitals for the wonnded of both sides, in the war of 
1866, and also in the late war of 1871. By having the wonnded 
and sick in open tents or light wooden structures, located in airy 
positions with plenty of sunshine and ventilation, the resnlts were 
surprising. Erysipelas and pyaemia with hospital gangrene became 
rare, and when these dreadful diseases did break out, the infection 
ffas less apt to spread. In the southern states too, the confederates 
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did not fail to see the advantages of tliis method, and in Atlanta, 
Ga., and Baleigh, K. C, their admirable pavilions were models of 
neatness and coavenience. In Dresden, Leipzig, Ghent and Berlin 
there are fine one storied pavilion hospitals ; bnt in this coontry, eo 
far as I am aware, there has heen do considerable attempt to make 
them permanent. 

The objects of a good hospital maybe briefly described: — To 
care for the sick better than they can be provided for in their own 
homes: to cure sick people at the least expense: to have a conven- 
ient administration so that a few physicians and nurses can do the 
work: to give those suffering from surgical operations the best 
chances for recovery with life and limb : to care for the poor who 
cannot afford the things necessary for their own comfort : that child- 
bed cases may be kept secluded and not exposed to dangerons influ- 
ences by contagion, whether by physician, narses or location; to 
have provision for the contagions diseases of cliildhood as well as for 
those of adult life, so that the mortality may not be increased by the 
aggregation of the sick. 

In regard to the general construction of a hospital, the following 
points may help to guide ns. 

Arrange the wards bo that no sick person will endanger the life 
of another. 

Have a plentiful supply of pure air, with provision for the escape 
of the foul air. 

Supply at least 1,200 cubic feet of air to each bed. 

Separate the sexes, and also medical, surgical and child-bed cases. 

Make provision for isolating contagious diseases. 

Have a bountiful supply of pure water. 

Have all the drains go entirely outside of the buildings. 

The wards should be so arranged, that they may have the greatest 
possible exposure to the sun. 

Separate the convalescents from those contined to bed — during 
the day at least. 

Have the wards on one floor, and but one story high. 

Delirium tremens, accident and insane patients should have apart- 
ments at such a distance from the wards that they may not disturb 
the rest of the sick. 

There should be small wards to isolate troublesome patients, and 
for those who are easily disturbed. 

The kitchen and laundry should be separate from the wai-ds, so 
that the odors of washing and cooking cannot reach the sick. 
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Water-closets and slop-siuka should be away from the wards, 
and have separate ventilation. 

The nurses' room should overlook the ward. 

There should also he a high and airy situation ; a cheerful view ; 
in-door promenades; extensive ground for exercise; flower gardens 
and lawn. 

Have no cellars under the wards. 

Have hard, unabsorbing surfaces for walls and ceilings. 

Let the floors be oiled or painted, so that they will not absorb 
water. 

The wards should be bo far distant from each other that the air 
may circulate freely. 

The corridors connecting the wards to be open beneath, and pro- 
vided with glass windows to slide openj to allow the air to blow 
under and through them. 

Have flre-places in the wards to assist ventilation, and to supple- 
ment the heating apparatus. 

Have two steam boilers for fear of accident. 

The administration building ought to be distinct from, yet attached 
to, the wards. 

The heating, washing, drying and cooking should be done by 
steam. 

Have such an arrangement of the wards tliat any one of them can 
be disinfected, or even torn down, without disturbing the general 
administration. 

The trustees of St. Elizabeth's Hospital, Utica, in order to accom- 
modate the increasing number of patients who apply for admission, 
have bad under consideration, for a long time, plans for a new 
hospital. These are now submitted for your suggestions, with the 
hope that whatever is good in them may be of service to others, and 
that you will point out any defects or omissions, in order that they 
may be corrected. The architect, Mr, Wm. H. Hamilton, of Utica, 
is deserving of the highest praise for his intelligent aid and valuable 
labors. To him the trustees desire to expi-ess their thanks, and 
also to acknowledge their obligation to Dr. John P. Gray, of the 
State Lunatic Asylum, for having interested himself from the first 
in perfecting the present plan of construction, and for his many 
suggestions and final approval. 

TliG hospital will he built on the pavilion plan, on high g.'ound, 
situated in the eastern part of tlie city. Its general appearance is 
ehown by the engraving at the beginning of Uiis article. The cen- 
tral building is designed to contain the rooms for general adminis- 
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tration, dispensary, parlors, office, library, operating- rouui, aud 
apartments for the religions order which has control of the institu- 
tion. In the basement will be the porter's room, and the Binall 
■wards for delirium tremens and insane patients, and accident cases. 

The pavilions are arranged on each side of the main buildiug, as 
shown in the second engraving, and radiate from the circumference 
of a circle, in such a manner that the end wards will be on a line 
with the principal structure. 

They will be at least thirty feet apart in front, where they arc 
nearest together, and sixty feet apart iu the rear. This will allow 
of a free circulation of air, will not obstruct the light, aud will be 
sufficient to pi-event the spreading of contagious diseases if any 
should, by accident, be received. They will be connected with each 
other and with the administration building by glass corridors twelve 
feet wide and ten feet high. These are entirely open beneath, and 
have fiat roofe which are guarded, front and rear, by railings to pro- 
tect those who wish to sit in the open air. The fronts of the 
pavilions have large bay windows in order that the convalescents 
may enjoy the lovely view of the Deerfield hills and Mohawk val- 
ley. The front of each pavilion will be two stories high and may 
be called the administration end. This will contain, on the first 
door, the extra diet kitchen, dining room for convalescents, the 
linen room, the trunk room for patients' clothing, a nurses' room 
overlooking the ward, and bath rooms and water closets. In front 
is a large hall for exercise and recreation. Up stairs, are rooms for 
reading, sewing and amusement. It is intended that patients who 
are able to leave the wards during the day shall pass most of their 
time here, and not in the wards. The third engraving will give an 
accurate idea of the first floor of a ward pavilion. 

Back of the administration end is the ward proper. This is one 
story high and intended to contain 20 beds. It is 80 feet long, 26 
feet wide and 16 feet high, giving 33,280 cubic feet in all, or 1,664 
cubic feet of air for each patient, and 104 square feet for each bed. 
The southern end of the ward will be inclosed with glass, like a 
conservatory, so that the sick may have the benefit of sun baths, 
and it may, if desirable, be ornamented with flowers. 

The windows reach from floor to celling, and are so arranged as 
to have two beds between them. The sunlight will be admitted 
freely. 

The floors will be made of narrow hard wood boards, driven 
t(^ther and made water tight. The walls and ceilings will be bard 
finished and painted with a silicate of soda Composition, so that they 
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may be washed. This will allow the whole surface to be easily 
cleaned. 

It will be observed that the projecting portion o£ the pavilion 
inclosing the water closets has a separate tower reaching above the 
roof, for ventilation. Tliis tower can be removed still further from 
the hall and made external to the outer wall, but wherever it is, it 
will be difficult to prevent the odors from escaping into the build- 
ing. A constant flow of water and daily washing are the best 
means to keep this department in good sanitary condition. 

The pavilions will be constructed of wood with double walls, and? 
the roofs will be covered with slate. The basement walls will be 
arched in such a manner that while the air will not be confined 
underneath in warm weather, they may be boarded up, if neces- 
sary, in winter. 

It will be noticed that if it ever should be desirable, acy pavilion 
can be torn down and rebuilt without interfering with the useful- 
ness of the hospital, and any one could be disinfected, or remain 
unoccupied any length of time, without the slightest inconvenience. 

Tlie buildings at each end are two stones liigh and divided into 
double rooms, Theae are intended for private patients, or for 
those who require seclusion, such as eye cases, etc. 

There is a promenade through the front halls of the pavilions 
and the corridors, nearly 200 feet long, on each side of the center 
building. On the main floor this is under cover, and above, on top 
of the corridors, the patients may sit in the open air in pleasant 
weather. 

The kitchen, laundry, engine and coal rooms, with the servants' 
quarters, will be in a pavilion in the rear of the main building. 
The odor of the cooking and washing cannot reach the sick. 

The drains will all be outside ot^ and not run underneatli, any of 
the buildings. 

The engine-room, in the rear, will contain the steam-boilers, and 
from them the pipes will lead right and left to the pavilions through 
the corridors. In the center there will be two stacks, or coils, which 
will warm the fresh air ag it comes through the air-boxes from out- 
side, as shown in the fourth engraving- These air-boxes are placed 
under the floors, and open on each side of the ward. Valves will 
be so arranged that the supply may be regulated at pleasure. This 
will be supplemented by suitably arranged pipes or coils so placed 
as to give direct radiation. The heating will thus be by indirect or 
direct i-adiation, either one or both, according to the severity of the 
weather. Tlie stacks of steam-pipes in the center of each ward will 
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be so large, that except in the coldest weather, tliey will be expected 
to lieat enough fresh air to keep a large and constant supply coii- 
timially in circnlation. 

The method of ventilation may be understood by referring to the 
fotirtii engraving. The fresh air will enter through the floors of 
the wards from the air-boxes beneatli, and after being heated by the 
large coils will ascend to the ceiling. The ventilating fines, shown 
at Oiich side of tlie ward, are to be of glazed tile, and tliey will rise 
from floor to ceiling near the walls, but not be in contact with them- 
The foul air will enter at the floor and pass through the warmed 
tile-pipes to the attic, and thence out through the escape-flues in the 
roof. These outside ventilators will be of the same height in all the 
pavilions, so there can be no downward currents. Tliere will be 
ten columns in each ward, one between every two beds. 

In the present hospital, tliis system of fresli-air supply, steam coil 
heaters, inside warm ventilating- flues, with openings at the floor, 
and ridge escape- ventilators in the roof, is in full and pei-fect opera- 
tion. Practically, the air is constantly changing in every ward, foul 
and hospital odors cannot be detected, and the atmosphere is far 
purer than in most private residences. 

Provision is made for summer ventilation, in the new hospital, 
by opening large circular ventilators in each ceiling, and, with open 
windows, there will be a constant change of air. 

Double tire places will be provided in case any temporary accident 
should befall the steam apparatus. 

Speaking-tubes will connect each department with the central 
office. 

The water supply will be' independent. 

The lying-in ward will have a portion set aside by partition, as 
shown in the third engraving, No. 6, for a delivery ward. Should 
child-bed fever occur, the other patients could be easily moved into 
another pavilion, 

Oiiildren attacked with contagious diseases may be best cared 
for in some of the upper rooms, away from the lying-in ward. 

A small cottage will be built in one corner of the grounds for any 
contagious disease requiring complete isolation. 

Thorough cleanliness, abundance of sunlight and fresh air, and, 
if necessary, isolation, will render it difficult for ahy disease to 
fepread from one patient to another. 

The whole hospital will face toward the north, where the view is 
exceedingly beautiful. The rear wards spread toward the south, 
and thus will be exposed to the sun all the day long. 
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Wire or ganze screens will be placed inside of the windows so 
tiiat while patients may look out, they cannot see the sick in the 
neighboring wards. 

The vegetables will be kept in the outbuildings and not under the 
wards. 

The dead house and burial eliapel will be in the rear. 

The great chimney will have an iron smoke pipe in its center 
reaching to the top. Around this pipe a column of warm air will 
be constantly ascending, and into this space will be conveyed tlie 
ventilating flues from the wash house, soiled-linen room and kitchen. 

To prevent the sewage gases from entering the buildings, there 
will be a small ventilation pipe from each drain outside the walls, 
reaching up above the roofs. This will give an outlet for the back- 
ward currents of sewer gas, so that the water valves in the traps 
may be effectual. 

One objection that might be suggested to the pavilion hospital 
just described, is that it occupies too much ground. To this it may 
be replied that it is far better for tiie sick to be away from the cen- 
ter of a town ; and on the outskirts of most cities, land may be easily 
secured without great expense. 

"Whether the pavilions are far enough apart might be a question ; 
however, by this arrangement, the sick will be separated from forty 
to sixty feet across the open spaces, and between the nearest beds 
at least ninety feet will intervene through the halls and corridor. 

In Captain Galton's model ward, in the great Herbert hospital 
at Woolwich, and in many of the latest English hospitals, the 
water closets and baths are at the free ends of the wards. This 
arrangement has its advantages, but it cuts ofi' tlie sunlight. In 
the plan under consideration, the ends of the wards project to the 
south and are inclosed with glass. The closets are toward the 
corridors but have distinct ventilation and are besides cut ofE from 
direct communication with the sick as completely as in the English 
method. 

It has been strongly urged by Florence Nightingale that there 
should be no rooms for convalescent patients to sit in during the 
day, as they are apt to become unruly. To this it may be urged, that 
it is better to keep invalids in the hospital and under treatment, than 
to allow them to be exposed too soon. It is true that the sick are 
cheered by the sight of the convalescent, but it is also true that the 
very sick are greatly annoyed by the ordinary occupations of those 
who are nearly well. However, there is space enough for either 
method. 
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It may be said that it will be impossible to beat Buch an exten- 
sive series of buildings hy steam ia such a cold climate as we have 
in this section of tlie State. All experience in our State lunatic 
asylum and cotton and woolen mills goes to tbe contrary, and with 
A^^\.i — i^A — ;* !„ „ A „,.* — 1„ possible but easy- 
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